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Foreword 



(a ju ral Cao Van Vim was ihc last chairman of the South 
Vietnamese Joint General StalF. For almost I en years he 
worked closely wuh other senior Vietnamese officers and civil- 
ian leaden and dealt with U.S. military' and civilian ■ < | •> > •senla- 
lives in Saigon. General Vicn is therefore particularly well 
n» give an account of the final years from a South 
Vietnamese standpoint. The views arid coin Iumuu\ are his and 
not necessarily those of the U.S. Army or the Department of 

This is one or a scries of monographs written by officers 
who held responsible positions in the Cambodian, Laociaa, and 
South Vietnamese armed force*. The General Research Corpo- 
ration provided writing \:u ilities and related suppoii nrnli i .m 
Army contract with the Center of Military History- Ihe renter 
published the other monographs informally and distributed 
them to major research libraries. 1 1 was fell, however, that 
General Vien's book would have a wider audience and de- 
served formal publication and sale. 

The center also published lutnam From Crasr-Fire to Cafritnla- 
tittH by C^l. Will Mm F, I n- Gro, U,S. Army, retired, who tettt 
the story with somewhat more attention to the American side. 

None of the authors attempted even si midefinitive ac- 
counts, but all w\u\f a few year* after the end uj the wat white 
the events were still fresh in their memories. They have pro- 
vided useful, some limes invaluable information and source ma- 
terial for serious historians, including those working on the 
forthcoming U.S. Army in Vietnam scries. 



Washington. D.C. 
June 21, 1982 
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Preface 



Tills monograph presents the significant events during the 
hut years and months of the Republic of Vietnam. This was 
not an easy assignment. For nearly a decade before Saigon Fell 
on 30 April 1975. I had served as chairman of the Joint 
General Staff of (he Republic "f Vietnam Armed Form, 
During these yean, f had overseen their growth and shared 
iheir victories a* well an their setbacks, 1 felt what a mother 
must feel when her child suddenly diet an accidental death. My 
feeling of loss has been overwhelming, 

It is a sad story indeed that the reader will find unfolding 
chapter after chapter in this monograph. As a principal actor 
and witness, 1 find it a moral obligation to tell it as it was. for 
the sake of history and for all those who died for a cause in 
which they believed. Events have been reconstructed as far H 
it is possible from my personal knowledge, interview* with 
responsible officers, and from available documents. To pk« <- 
my story in its proper historical perspective. I have thought it 
appropriate to begin with a brief summary of military and 
political events in the wake of the Ml7'2 Communist oIlrriMVr. 
then the circumstances in which the Pari* Agreement w.is 
signed. As I view it, the agreement was the mining point which 
set South Vietnam on its inexorable course toward growing 
weakness and, finally, total collapse. 

] am thankful for the valuable contributions and assistance 
provided by all the individuals involved in this project, without 
whom this monograph could hardly have been written. 1 am 
especially indebted to Lt. Gen. Dong Van khuyen. my former 
chief of staiT. and Lt. Gen. Ngo Qua rig Trucmg, commander of 
1 Corps, for their wealth of accurate information and their 
critical view of events that occurred not only in their realms of 
responsibility but also elsewhere. Brig. Gen. Tran Dinh Tho, 
MSfttml chief of staff J-3, and Col. Huang Ngoc Lung, assis- 
tant chief of staff J -2, of the Joint Gent-nil Staff. Each in his 
own field of expertise contributed extensive data and deep 
insight concerning friendly and enemy activities. Maj. Gen. 
Nguyen Duy Hinh, commander of the 3d InfaiiU'. Division, 



offered thought iUl comment* and contributions lanterning 
significant events. 

A special deb l of gratitude is owed l.l i '.K>\ l!hu Xuan Vicn 
jnd Nfs, Pham Thi Bong. Colonel Vien. the last army attache 
serving at the Vietnamese Embassy in Washington, t>-C has 
done j highly professional |<j t* of translating and editing and 
also assisted wtih the development of the introduction. Ms, 
Bong, formerly a captain in the Republic of Vietnam armed 
forces and also a former member of the Vietnamese Embassy 
staff, spent long hours typing and editing and in the adminis- 
trative preparation of my manuscript in Final form. Finally, lo 
all those who provided assistance and support in one Form or 
another but whose names do not figure here, I must say a 
special word of thanks. J"hal this story could be pul together 
and presented in its final form is entirely due to collective 
work for which 1 cannot rightly claim all credit. 



CAO VAN VIEN" 
tJeneral, ARVN 
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Introduction 

When the Republic of Vietnam collapsed on 30 April 199ft 
.t it\ised to rsjsi .ts a uaiinn. I he world at large — Ineiid and 
foe alike— was taken aback. I he rapidity and relative rase with 
which the Communists look over South Vietnam struck many 
people, the enemy included, as something unbelievable. Mow 
could it tie possible? they .islrcl \\\\\ did Smiili Yirm.mi 
under so readily? What happened to the Vietnamese armed 
forces and the same .mm iIi.h li.nl withstood 10 gallantly the 
two ferocious Communist onslaughts of 1S>I)« and 1972? Why 
did such a powerful army crumble so easily in a matter of days? 

The questions are many, but the answers are difficult to 
obtain. Indeed, to answer all those tmeMiuiii in depth and 
objectively is not an easy task. The violent emotions and trau- 
matic experience of such a tragic loss may tend to blur or even 
distort the t rue facts. Then too. tec hnic uf guilt, or the instinct 
uj srll-ptesei I'.Hicm > il ili. ;.i mi b|>.ih involved, has made H hard 
to ion otu tact It "in fiction, irutli Emm pieiense. While the 
inosi inmu'diaiE- t.uiscs ul tlir hual ml lapse < an readily be 
identified in ihe event* that built toward it. there are several 
other causal factors— some deep-rooted and disutu. other* 
untold or merely implied m the various accounts. 

■X^ a ualiun. Vietnam has a long and arduous record of 
vimval. Aside from the succession of monarchical dynasties, 
us history is mostly an account of wars fought to resist inva- 
sion. Kui Vietnam, a small cutiiUry at the southern pcnplien 
of the gigantic "Empire ul die Middle." lived undei constant 
threats of subjugation. A ihoiivmd years ot tlluncv annex- 
ation, nine hundred years of independence, nearly one hun- 
dred years or French domination, and thirty years. n| nueine- 
line limbing mi, Ac up | lie Vietmrnese liiMiiin.il esuetJeiur. 
Dm ii i « i lie I ■ - : i -_j < liiriese domination, three signifiranl insur- 
rections m ,\.j>. and frl2 by local leaders— the Trung 
sisters, Trieu Au, and t,y Run, respectively— lailed to regain 
national independent e Hut die Vuinamoe letiaciously resist- 
ed complete assimilation e*en ilu>tJijh the Chinese imposed 
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their own political system, iheir customs, iind their education 
and language. It is no small wonder that Vietnam finally 
emerged from this m a free and independent rMin»n with a 
culture still largely iniaci. 

Independence began with the Ngo dynasty in 939. This was 
a prosperous and glorious period of Vietnamese history. 
During the first six centuries, our forefathers of the Lc, l.y, 
and Tran dynasties *un es'.rnlh expanded ihe national territory 
southward! to Qtltflpa. a helljgrreni and piratical kingdom, 
which was annexed in 1471. Under the outstanding leadership 
of f ran Hung Dao, our gallant troops and militia drove back 
matsavc Mongol invasions from the north in 1257. l2fH. and 
li!f$7. It has a feat unparalleled in history, for the Mongols had 
annexed China and were even on their way to conquer tairope, 
yet ihe V ietnamese managed to keep them at bav. ImForlunate- 
ly. our nation was divided three limes. Ihe first secession 
happened in I 527 when Mac Dang Dung tried to usurp power 
In >in the I x". but it did not last long. Hie second division or 
1620 lasted through nearlv two hundred years of intermittent 
wars between the I'rinh who occupied the north and the 
Nguyen the south. Unity was restored only in 1802 when 
Nguyen Anh finally installed himself as emperor (Gia Ixtng) 
with the help of the French. 

It wj* tins foreign help that brought about the subsequent 
domination by the French. During the eighty-odd years of 
French rule, there were also many insurrection*, lirst by mon- 
archists tike Phan Dinh Fhuiu: ami t'h.iu 15m (lhaii who made 
the restoration of the old monarchy their cause, then by the 
Nationalists of the Vietnam Kuomintang Party whose leader. 
Nguyen Thai Hoc. and thirteen of his comrades paid for their 
patriotism on a French guillotine in 1930. At the end of 
World War II, a number of Chinese-backed Nationalist Parts 
leaders returned from exile and tried to regain independent e 
from the French, loosely organized and plagued by divisive- 
ncss. they were beaten to the mart by the more determined 
and better -organized tlommu rusts, then calling themselves the 
Viet Minli. who almost effortlessly look control of the country 
in August 1945 and declared Vietnam an independent nation 
on '1 September 1945. By this time the French, with the sup- 
pot t hi| ihe British, had come back lo Souiti Vietnam and 
worked their way through negotiation and intimidation to the 
north with ihe mu m urn <tt t [-sun tug thr ohl cohmt.il regime 
Ne^oiMlKHis ht-iween Frame and the Vict Minh failed; ten- 
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riiNiimed and finally develo^d irtlo a full-scale war of 
resistance on 1 9 Dee ember 1946. 

I he war raged fur i he new eight yean. During in course, 
the Viet Minh gradually became more openly Communist and 
pressed the people on the "road lo socialism." their actions 
brought about a polarisation of political inclination, and by ihe 
time ihe Geneva Accord* were signed in 1954, after ihe French 
defeat al Dien Bien ITiu, most nou -Communist nationalists had 
made their choice, ll was then thai Soulh Vietnam came mi<i 
being as a separate nation, determined to lake its destiny into 
its own hands. The whole country was mm- independent, divid- 
ed between a Communis! slate in the north, supported militari- 
ly and economically hy Kussia and Comimumi China, and a 
nationalist state in the soulh, sponsored and backed by the 
United States and other nun-Communist powers. Economic 
and military aid dispensed hy l be United Stales as an instru- 
ment of its policy of containment made South Vietnam an 
independent, anti-Communist state in Southeast Asia, and, 
when war resumed in I be 1960s, the area became a testing 
ground far modern weapons, tactics, and ideologies of both 
worlds. 

Over the years, it is true, U.S. military aid and, Tor some 
lime, the assistance of I'.S combat forces helped the Republic 
of Vietnam build a viable force for self-defense. From an army 
of 170,000 equipped with obsolete Weapons, ibe Republic or 
Vietnam armed forces finally emerged as a strong, modernly 
equipped force with over one million men under arms, second 
lo none among non-Communist Asian countries. Its air force 
was ranked sixth in ihe world, and Us best Combat divisions 
rated as equal lo their American counterparts. It is equally 
UUc. imloi Innately, (bat in the process this impressive force 
had become overly dependent on U.S. money and equipim-m 
lor its own sustenance and on U.S. air power for moral sup- 
port as well as a shield and deu-rn tu ag,«n« out right invasion 
from the North. There is no doubl thai the South Vietnamese 
soldier could fight, and he did fight well! But for years he had 
learned to d" llnrigv ibe eas\ way, taking it for granted ibe 
needed supplies would never cease to flow and thai if he were 
in any kind of trouble "Big Brother" would always be there to 
"bail him out." Such was the psychological conditioning thai 
helped the armed forces of South Vietnam maintain morale 
and confidence and condoned the population. 
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So, when the Uniird Slates shifted it* policy to negotiation 
and began withdrawing its forces from Vietnam under the 
expedient program of "Vietnamitation." the Republic of Viei- 
n am armed forces were not entirely prepared to take over, 
psychologically or physically. How could they— without a sub- 
stantial iru tease in the number of major combat units — cfFcc- 
lively replace seven divisions, four brigades, and innumerable 
support units of the U.S. forces committed in Vietnam in 
,id i lu ion to Other non-Communist forces? No amount of train- 
ing, equipment, or political exhortation could effectively fill 
I he physical void or ease ibe feeling of insecurity thai set in, 
Our forces began to stretch and soon suffered the conse- 
quence 

I "be enemy's offensive of 1972 dramatically brought to the 
surface the basic weakness of ibe Vietnam izal ion process. 
Without U-S. support in air power and mobility, the Republic 
of Vietnam armed forces could hardly have beld An Lor, de- 
fended Kontum. or reoccupicd Qua rig Tri. Most lost areas 
remained lost, for it was now beyond our capabilities to take 
them back. But still, as long as U.S. air power was available, 
the overall balance or forces could be maintained, and the 
Republic nl Vietnam stood a good chance of pulling through 

Then tame die (inning pmiit clt.n < hanged it all. Pie Pali* 
Agreement was served on South Vietnam like a death warrant. 
The downhill course was set . Small wonder the enemy claimed 
it was his victory: be had indeed won the first round. With VJ&. 
forces completely gone, the enemy set about making prepara- 
tions for the final push His, hands were now completely free: 
no more U.S. air strikes, not even the remote chance of token 
re I. illation. The balance or forces, which had been precariously 
maintained with U.S. air power, had tilted heavily in his favor. 

The question of U.S. intervention was the foremost subject 
of concern for the Republic of Vietnam when it finally became 
resigned to accepting tin- r.uts Agreement. Ii was no ploy of 
playing "hard-to~gcl" when President Nguyen Van Thicu in- 
sisted on a guarantee of U.S. intervention as a condition for 
his endorsement. It was a matter of grave consequence that 
Could spell the difference between life and death for the 
nation. For probably, more than anyone else, he had come to 
realize that without such a shield, the Republic of Vietnam 
could hardly defend itself against the onslaught of the belter- 
equipped and better-supported regular divisions of the North 
Vietnamese Army |NVA). Not onlv was intervention indUpcns- 
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able militarily, but its jruarantee could also bolslcr the morale 
of our armed forces. Jt was unthinkable lo attempt It* "hark it" 
alone uitluuit ES-i ^ Brother's protection. Confidence relumed 
when President Rirhaid M Nixon finwlh :uni solemnly prom- 
ised to reatt vigorously in case of a serious violation of the 
Paris Agreement. The Republic of Vietnam took it a* a nation- 
al commitment on the part of the United States, far from 
suspecting that there would be such a thing as Watergate and 
that an angry Congresi could so effectively prevent any U.S. 
president from honoring a commitment, albeit one given by a 
pr edece s sor, [n early 1975. the enemy apparently gambled ih.n 
he could overrun Phuoc Ijong without provoking any U.S. 
response He won and herame completely certain thai 1 1n- 
United States had now chosen to stay away from the conflict 
for good. I"he road was thus- clear for him to take the next big 
step toward final victory. 

If the l!)7$ Paris Agreement was the starting point for the 
demise of South Vietnam, and the absence of U S, intervention 
was an encouraging sign lo the enemv to proceed with bis 
ultimate plan, it was the cutback in U.S. military aid that 
accelerated the whole process and m.ioV defeat hm-mi.iMe- 
Condilioned as thrv were to fighl a war at a certain l*ul ul 
supply, the Republic of Vietnam armed forces suddenly found 
it diliiiult to carry on al the greatly reduced level of U.S* 
appropriations for fiscal year 1975. For the first lime in the 
war, whose intensity increased with every enemy escalation, 
our armed forces were in the decided position of underdog. 
Gone were their superior firepower and mobility, the very 
thing* that helped maintain tactical balance against an enemy 
who held the initiative. 1 1 now became clear that the most the 
armed forces could hope to achieve was a delaying action 
pending restoration of U.S. military aid to its former level. lTie 
irony of this uphill Mmggle was that the U.S. president was 
compelled lo beg the Congress for something that it bad 
willing appropriated lor the prevnui* fistal year. It failed lo 
Come through perhaps because the aid was termed iuppbmmlai 
or additional instead vfinttgrat, which it really was, 

'l~hc bin slash in appropriated funds made its tragic impact 
felt not only on the battlefield but also in the minds of South 
Vietnamese strategists as well. ITic ability to hold territory, 
they fell, was a direct function of aid level. With the reduction 
now in force, perhaps it was no longer possible to maintain 
"territorial integrity. It might be best, they reasoned, to tailor 
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our defense cfTorl to the aid appropriated. Simplistic a* il 
mit^hc sound, the idea reflected the realities of the situation. 
Whatever ihe motives, behind il, President Thieu's decision 
early in I97S to redeploy Forces was certainly not taken lightly 
or without firm grounds. But il was alio this fateful decision 
that set in motion a serin of setbacks whose cumulative cfFcct 
led to the final collapse. 

really hastened South Vietnam's demise was the hasty 
and neglectful manner in which the redeploy merit was execut- 
ed, riven if cautiously and correctly carried out, a withdrawal of 
thai magnitude would only Hand a fair chance of success, given 
enemy strength and capabilities of pursuit. Military history 
abounds in examples; of routs; it is the reason why theater 
common tin arc extremely chary of taking such a dangerous 
slep. 

In the cum rut oE the Vietnam War whose political and 
military aspects were intimately entwined, surh a retreat was 
predisposed to doom if no consideration were given to the 
Vietnamese civilians who Hrpmtlrd on ihe tumps lor protec- 
tion and Tor whom the war was being fought. Our armed 
forces were nol operating on foreign soil; their role and mis- 
sion differed From those of an expeditionary force. Removing 
them from an area without taking steps to evacuate ihe popula- 
tion amounted to sheer dereliction. 'Hie redeployment fiasco 
in Military Regions <MR>) II and 1 demonstrated the tragic fact 
that the population could not he separated from the troops 
.tnd that troop movements could be halted by a rushing mass 
of refugees. These ate the Tacts of the t.i*c I ho i Splaitl the 
rapid moral and physical disintegration »f an army ihat had 
fought well until undercut by events beyond its control. 
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The Situation Before the Paris 
Agreement 

After ihc Communist hh(| ensive of HI?-, the Republic of 
Vietnam united forces Were given the task of reoccupving all 
lost territory {Map J). In <MR-I). Operation t-AM Son 72 was 

l.unnhed with I lie p;s pjMon cil the 1st Inhiiuiv [Ijim'uu, die 

Airborne Division, the Marine Division, and other supporting 
units. 1 By 13 September 1972. the city and greater pare of ihe 
province of QuaiiK Tri had been retaken. A new line of de- 
fense was established along the Thanh Han River, extending 
eastward toward the sea. "I "he enemy's reaction in Quuug Tri 
was violent. ,ti the \.\ttu- nmr 3ir .ilvn bunched several unsuc- 
cessful attacks against the southern part oFMR-l. 

In MR-[], operations were conducted to relieve enemy 
pleasure around Kontum and Pleikti, to rcoccupy the An Lao 

Vjlk", in In'rih Dhih I'j ov im: <-, .mil m tk.<i .ill m.m n.h 

including National Route- 14 be i ween Kruiiutn and Pleiku and 
National Kmnc-s 1 '> and 21, For this effort , J I Corps was rein- 
forced with iwn Ranger groups (the equivalent of regiments) 
which had been reorganized and redeployed from IV Corps, 
(Gorpv ureas awl military regmih unv identical; thai U, I 
Corps was responsible for MR-I, U Corps fur MR-IT etc.) 

In MR-tll, reinforced friendly forces successfully relieved 
eitenu, |)ji-ssiir<- . 1 1 . 1 1 j 1 1 1 1 i lii- nil, .if An [.<»■■. lUnscwr. Niiiluji.iJ 
Route 13 linking An Loc with Lai Khe remained closed. 

In MR-1V, the situation was one of firm friendly control. 
All skirmishes with ihe enemy were taking place on Cambodian 
territory, although a number or small hamlets in Chuong 
"lliien Province were still under enemy control. 

Generally speaking, the military- situation during the second 
half of 1972 reflected a rough balance of forces confronting 
each other on the battlefield while the withdrawal of U.S. 

1 I Iit m«nmiiirH-ui .it i|ic Aifbomc and ihr M*rinr Ikhimin, in UK-I hjil Irti 
Imiti trf-iM-ul SijJI i»ii1i£Hii anv RrtirraJ n«w tot ihc lirti imu- m ihr »jr 
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forces from Vietnam was in full progress, By 15173. howexei. 
the loss of U.S. tactical air support (including naval airl was to 
tip i lie balance in ravor of the Communists. 

To rope politically with i he emergency situation during 
1972. (he central government or the Republic ol Vietnam took 
several forceful actions, A state or martial law was proclaimed 
countrywide, deferments of draftees were drastically limited, 
and a han was put on overseas (ravel for male citizens from 
seven (ecn lo forty-three years or age. The incident was dele- 
gated full legislative powers by (he National Assembly Tor a 
period of six months, from July lo December 1972. in mailer* 
of defense and national economy. A more severe law govern- 
ing the press was promulgated, and scheduled local elections 
of village and hamlet authorities were canceled. Instead, pt"S- 
ince chiefs received instructions to reorganize local administra- 
tions and to complete the appointment of village and hamlet 
chiefs within two months. 

Eartirr Prtiff rVo/*W« 

hi military terms, (he 1968 Tet offensive had been a re- 
sounding defeat lor the Communists but, politically and inso- 
far as mass psychology was concerned, had given them a ire- 
mendous advantage. By and large, the American puMit 
became discm haiut'd with the war. Cienrial William d West- 
moreland's request for approximately two hundred thousand 
additional American troops had tended to reinforce the views 
of some thai the Vietnam problem was hardly soluble militari- 
ly. On SI March 19(5$ President Lyndon B. Johnson advanced 
a peace proposal and temporarily stopped the bombing of 
North Vietnam north of the 20 1 h Parallel. He also declared Ins 
noncaiididacy in (he coming presidential election. A momh 
later North Vietnam agreed lo the proposed talks, the llrst 
session ol which was held in Paris on 10 May I 'JbH between W. 
Averell Harrinian and Xuan Thin. Little was accomplished. In 
a second elfofl,. on 31 October I96S, Preside nl |ohnson an- 
nounced a cessation of bombing against all ol Norlh Vietnam. 
More (alls were held. Nevertheless, no concrete result was 
reached after a long year of negotiating. 

As part of the peace-seeking process, on 7 April 1969. the 
government of (he Republic of Vietnam pH»pi>scd <i six-pomt 
program: 

1. Withdrawal of enemy forces from Sotub Vietnam. 
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5. National reconciliation. 

4. Peaceful unification of iS'orlh and South Vietnam. 

5. International control* and guarantees, to prevent Ininre 
attacks by ConuiiLiiust forces. 

6. Amnesty for Communist prisoner! in the South if they 
would renounce violence anil abide by the laws. 

] lie National Liberation In ml resounded a month later by 
counlcrprupusui|;» on S May 19ft), a teii^pomi peace plan to 
end the war; 

1. Respect the fundamental national rights of the Viet- 
namese people as affirmed by the Geneva Accords. 

2. Unconditional withdrawal of U.S. and allied troops and 
removal ol their materiel and weapon*. 

'1 The problem of other armed forces in South Vietnam 
to be solved by the Vietnamese among thfiiMi-lves. 

4. Organization of free and democratic elections to elect a 
constitutional national assembly and a coalition govern- 
ment. 

5. In the interim period prior to elections, neither side to 
attempt to impo>e its |H>li1i<al regime on the popula- 
tion. 

Ik Smith Vietnam to Follow a peaceful ami ueutial fi)rn({u 
policy. 

7. Trie reunification of Vietnam to be implemented step 
by step through peaceful means without foreign inter- 
ference. 

M. Both Sides to avoid becoming parly to any military 
alliance with foreign countries while wading lor reiuiili- 
eation. 

!>. I he problem of release of prisoners or war to be dis- 
cussed between the two sides. 
10. U.S. and allied forces to be withdrawn smder interna- 
tional control. 

There were wide discrepancies between the two proposals. 
The main points of disagreement were (I) South Vietnam 
emphasized the withdrawal of Communist forces, whereas die 
Communists emphasized unconditional withdrawal of Ameri- 
can and allied troops; <2) South Vietnam proposed national 
reconciliation, but the Communists specifically asked for a new 
constitution and a coalition government (lo which our side was 
most averse); (3) both sides spoke about international control, 
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hut South Vietnam wauled tl it 9 safeguard against future 
Communist attacks, while ihe Communist* wanted it to super 
vise the withdrawal of U.S. and allien troops. I he deadlock in 
negotiation* caused by lime irreconcilable differences lasted 
into I he fim iiSOllll^ id 1070, In an apparent effort to shew 
goodwill on ilJ side. Lhc United States had .n mounted the 
withdrawal of 25,000 troops to he completed by August 1070 
and the Full implementation of the new Vielnamization pro- 
grain. The Communist* responded aggressively by announcing 
die (onrhiiuiii of a Provisional Revolutionary- government of 
South Vietnam as or 10 June 1069. 

While negotiation* dragged on inconclusively, student*. :ind 
<iihci's in i lu- I'nitcd Si ales, staged massive antiwar deroaittira- 
lk)ns in many places during the final months or 1969. In die 
lace of the enemy's apparent escalation or the war, a cross* 
lnndfi upriMiion was conducted into Cambodian territory by 
our forces on 20 April 1 070. Communist sanctuaries in Cam- 
bodia, heretofore inviolable, were destroyed and a great uuan- 
Uty of weapons, ammunition, and war materiel was captured. 
In early 1071. on 8 February, the armed forces of South Viet- 
nam launched an operation into lower Ijos to destroy the 
enemy's coiumunica tion and supply lines and storage depots 
scattered along ihe Ho Chi Minh Trail. Tile How of enemy 
troops and weapons had continued unabated into South Viet- 
nam in spile of the negotiations being conducted. 'I his oper- 
ation was partially successful but was hampered by bad weath- 
er and insufficient air support including helicopters, The Com* 
munisis in the meantime refused to make any concessions in 
the peace talkv Amba*>ador David K, E. Bruce, the VS. nego- 
tiator, candidly admitted thai for the put two years there had 
not been any serious talks ai all and thai ihe peace conference 
was simply being used by the Communist* a* a forum for I heir 
propaganda. Ambassador Pham Dang Lam of ihe Republic or 
Vietnam reported the same thing In his government. 

Throughout 1071 ihe redeployment of U.S. forces contin- 
ued according to plan, hand in hand with die Vielnamization 
program. Coordination between the U.S. Military Assistance 
Command. Vietnam (USMACV). and the Joint General Staff 
lf(;S} was excellent and effectively met political needs. During 
ihe same year, ihe Communists continued their rocket attacks 
on our major cities and even tried lo breach the Demilitarized 
Zone (DMZ|. Their flagrant actions led lu (he resumption of 
limited U.S. bombing of military (arrets in North Vietnam. 
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'I 'he bombing campaign, however, failed lo produce progress 
■ tk ihr |«Mi'r i.tlks. Sin did ii prevent l he general offensive I hat 
the Communis tt event traits' launched an 'to Match I97'J ] lie 
l\iris [)tMU' i,ilL wrtv iinli-fiiiiiL'h -appended a monlli later. 

Such were l he results of the "open" peace talk* in Paris. 
Jin- lim.inon we faced was similar to that in Korea tome 
twenty yean earlier. The same "talk and light" tactic was used 
b\ the Communists in bolh instances with the same result*. It 
was Henry A. Kissinger. U.S. presidential assistant Tor national 
security affair;, wtm hi i hi i; In about some measure or break- 
through hy dealing in secret with the othc-i side. 1 he war had 
been jjoiiiK on mo lontf. he apparent h reasoned, lor the ihu 
sides to reconcile their differences, bury their hatchets, and 
(rust each other. Each was suspicious (hat (he other might have 
.1 1 1 l j ■ i ■ | j < ard up his sleeve and was prepared Id use it lo cheat 
1ms op|H»iu-nt. Kissinger was convinced that the only way lo 
foster mutual understanding and trust was through private 
contacts. More than anyone else, he recognized and came to 
value the rule "I the mediator. N'nt a Southeast Asia expert 
himself at the lime, he had once been authorized hy farmer 
President Johnson lo B^t in touch Willi M,u Van Bo. rhr \orlh 
Vietnamese representative in Paris, through two mutual 
liiends r bolh Frenchmen, 

U'lu'ii Ni\on became pirsidciu. he ^,is persuaded His- 
singer r now his national security adviser, lo pursue private 
contacts. As a result r Kissinger, wnh Nimhi's permission, mel 
with Xuan ITiuy r the North Vietnamese negotiator, at the resi- 
deuce of Mr. Samtenv in I'aris in August I960. This was the 
start of private talks which were conducted in secrecy four 
ijiiirv heiw<-en Fehruarv and April 1 EI70 between Kissinger and 
Ix- Our Hilj. apparently nirhnut significant result. 1 In Septem- 
ber 1970. Kissinger and t<c Due llio met again. This time the 
United States withdrew an earlier "mutual duengageinem" 
proposal and suggested instead a "standstill cease-fire," The 
O mm urn is i % demanded that the United States withdraw its 
support of the South Vietnamese government and replace ii 
with a coalition government. The United Slates was thus asked 
to guarantee the political success ol ihe Communists in South 
Vietnam as .i precondition lo ihe honorable exit or U.5, 

mfornulKwi communf ihr mTrt talkt tw*«n?ri> Hcn» A K»»ne r -""t 
rhi« Ihu »-n r.Hjuml li.im |Srrnjri1 X.illi -mil M-imn fc-ill> Ainm#rr t**nAun jimI 
l<mmUi l*lt|r. frnntn Jiwl Chi . I'iTJl 
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troops. Some concession*, were made on the U.S. tide, bin in 
the Tacc of the extravagam t -mmnunisi demands die secret 
talks beramr deadlock -d 

Following i hi* Cambodian crow-border operation and the 
Laos incunion, the United States made two major concessions; 
thai U.S, force?, hi mid wjiIhIi^ wuhin six month* after an 
agreement i rallied .md dt.n l'i rodent Thieu would Mi-p 
one month before general elections took place. These 
lunposals were turned down in a session held on 3 May 1 97 J. 
In June, July, ami August, Kissinger and "Iho met five times. 
During these sessions, all proposals advanced by the United 
Si hi es vi ere rejected h\ ihc i Communist s no matter how they 
were modified. Only during the List session, in September 
1'>7I, diil die Tinted Slates come lo realize fully that the 
CommninM* really wanted South Vietnam to be turned over m 
their control before the withdrawal of U.S. troop* ] tin- I line d 
Suits became aware of the (amununisls^ true design onh alici 
three long years of secret talks I And it was also during the 
same session that the North Vietnamese realized that the 
United States was definitely seeking an arrangement lo end the 
war and nut a cover Tor total surrender! * 

On 20 March 1072 the I'niled Slates proposed the resump- 
tion of talks. North Vietnam at first agreed but later requested 
a postponement until 15 Afuit I lie I'nued Sun * then pin 
posed 24 April but received no answer until St March, fly ibis 
lime, however, the Communist general offensive of 1*372 had 
hern launched (on 3-0 March). In m\ n|iuiioii. |a iheir tunning 
maneuvers and concealment, the North Vietnamese had kept 
the United Stales in [be dark as to the dale of their offensive 
even though planning for this major invasion had started right 
after the failure of die last session of secret talks in September 
1SI7I. 

"Hie military situation in the South during April 1972 was 
such ihat the United States feared a mial collapse »l ilie 
Republic of Vietnam. Again. Kissinger met with l"ho tin 2 Mav 
1972 and, fared with a deteriorating situation, ptofiim-d that if 
North Vietnam agreed to a ii'a*e-lire and leh-asr id t' S | ■ ■ i^- 
nilei* of war — ouh lhal and nothing else — -all U.S. forces 
would be withdrawn within four months. However, die pio|ms> 
al tner smh niM.nir t eject imi. itid I r I >ur Tho was adamant in 
demanding the removal of the Republic of Vietnam govcm- 
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merit and the installation of a coalition. To the United Stale* 
this demand Hat ec|u;dh iirtpal.it.tblc. The United Slates 
stepped up considerably ihe bombing of North Victnan h-m- 
military targets and proceeded lo mine Haiphong Harbor and 
nnhei wju'iuciis. Olds .titer intercessions by Russia and Com- 
munist China ht-iv secret talks resumed between Kissinger and 
Le Due Tho in August, on the 1st. I4lh, and hhh. Dtumg 
thotlt sessions,, although they Mill persisted in demanding 
President Thicu's resignation before a cease-fire, the Commu- 
nists softened their position and recognized the existence of 
two government*, two armies, and a third political component 
a* an entity in i i sell. The Provisional Revolutionary govern- 
ment, of the CcinimuuMtl in (be south, was ostensibly regarded 
by North Vietnam as a coequal of the Republic or Vietnam 
government. 

On It) August 1 972, Dr. Kissinger arrived in Saigon. He 
met with President Thieu and explained the political pressures 
in the I 'm led Slates and the influence these pressures might 
have on the approaching presidential election. He also af- 
firmed President Nixon's determination lo seek a solution for 
ihe Vietnam War. Then on 1 1 September 1 972, Kissinger and 
l.e Due Tho met again in Paris. This time ill < l.mscs to which 
both sides had agreed during the talks in July and August were 
put on paper. In general terms, the agreements were as fol- 
lows: Due io the cMMcrne "I two govern mctus, two armies, 
and other political forces in South Viet mm. national reconcili- 
ation, if ii is to become a reality, should be achieved through 
mutual respect, and both sides should stop seeking to elimi- 
nate each other, .South Vietnam should rntr he nuced to accept 
either a Communist regime or any pro-American irnimr 
Thus. for the first lime, the Communists iHi.nned inun de- 
manding removal of the Re-public of Vietnam government. 

In the ncm session on 26 September I972, North Vietnam 
added lo the agreements the formation ot a National Council 
of Reconciliation and Concord. Ihe prospect* were good, and 
hopes were high that peace would soon come. On H October 
1972, Kissinger crossed the Atlantic for ibe nineteenth lime 
and again met with Le Due Tho. For the first lime, the Com- 
munist* agreed to treat politics and the fighting separately, 
North Vietnam and the United Stales would end ihe lighting 
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by agreeing to a standstill cease-fire, and a political *olulion 
for South Vietnam would be jubjeel to discussions between ihc 
two panics concerned. The proposal was prepared by Iff Due 
Tho as a draft agreement in English. I1tlis ended a conversa- 
tion between two deaf men thai had luted too many years.* 
North Vietnam no longer demanded the removal of the Re- 
public of Vietnam government and its replacement by a coali- 
1 24 km . "Ilic draft agreement, however, still left many minor dis- 
crepancies to be worked out. As it Had been prepared and 
a^K-ed chi bv Kissinger and Tho, die draft agreement covered 
nine issues; 

I [he L'nitcd States respects the independence, sover- 
eignty, and territorial integrity of 1 Vietnam 

2. The cease-fire wa* to he effective twenty-four hours 
after the agreement was signed. All l.'.S. troops were to 
lie withdrawn from South Vietnam within sixty days, 

3. All prisoners "I wait were i" he released within mm\ 
day*, 

4. An administrative structure called the National C-uuikpI 
of Reconciliation and Concord Has to be composed of 
three equal elements to be created tu ni^amfe j;ei1ci<il 
elections. 

5. Reunification of Vietnam has to be implemented 
Kudu.ilh iliittngh peaceful mean*. 

6. An Internationa! Commission of Control and Supervi- 
sion (ICCS) was lo be established. 

7. An international conference to guarantee peace was to 
he convened wiihin ihirty days. 

H All pan lev were to pledge to respect the independence, 
sovereignty, and territorial integrity of Laos and C-am- 
bodia. 

9. The United States was to participate in the postwar 
reconstruction of North Vietnam and Indochina. 
With President Nixon's blessing, I>r. Kissinger met with Le 
Due Tho sixteen hours a day on 9 and 10 October. Discrepan- 
cies Were reduced, and the two negotiators now agreed lo the 
following timetable: IS October — cessation of VJS. bombings 
and minings in North Vietnam; 19 October — Kissinger and 
Tho IO initial the draft in H.uxh alic i E'u-sidi-m Ihieu indicat- 
ed his concurrence, 
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The final agreement was to be signed in Paris by the four 
"parties" involved (thai is, the United States, North Vietnam. 

S Ii VkllMFil, m,l I i 1 1 I'rini, LlUi.i] Krtuhil ,iH guveril- 

rneTii) on '2d October and i he cease-fire was 10 be effective 2" 
October 1972. 

The prospects looked good, Both Hides fUTinhely wanted a 
cease-fire lo lake place before the U.S. presidential election; 
the North Vietnamese especially. Col ilin were convinced 
President Nixon would be less flexible after hr was reelected. 
Information about tin.' agrcemcul was dub Hapisulilled in gen- 
eral terms lo the representative of ihe Kepuhlii of Vietnam in 
Pans, bin nothing mas said .ihoul the agreement text ex- 
changed with North Vietnam or ihe timetahle for its accep- 
tance. Dr. Kissinger was confident he could persuade our gov- 
ernment to accept it. An unexpected development, however, 
lmnixhi -i dehis [4» ihi- limnahle. On 1 I October ihr French 
|rtkli.i\M. lei II. mi. l w.is iI.iciij^ciI hs I. ' S Until it, .Hid llelull 

Ainrijisudor Pierre Susini was critically injured, By the lime t.r 
Due Tho was able to complain in private (in Kissinger, all 
ttmnniuK had been Mopped.* Talks continued, and a second 
timetable was wenkvd out: 21 October— cessation id IV 
bombings; '22 Otlnbcr — agreement text initialed in Hanoi; 30 
October — olficial signing of the agreement in Paris. 

On lo October, Dr. Kissinger returned to Paru and the 

r.'-vi 'i- 1 1 ■■ili-i t«i J •Mil: Slum linn l.e Hi.. I hit li.nl UU 
earlier for Hanoi- This time Dr. Kissinger brought along iwo 
nesi Lues to the meeting: William Sulltxan and tieorge Al- 
drieh. Togellu-i svith ib< North Vietnamese, ihcy went over the 
text or the agreement sc-mence by sentence, clause by clause, 
and word hy word. One of ihe two issues I hat recniirrd lengthy 
and heated discussions was replacing weapons, anirnunilinn, 
and materiel losl. damaged, or worn out. The Communists 
wanted only loken control of replacements, whereas ibr t'nilerl 
Slates thought control should be tight. The second issue dealt 
with the release of political prisoners. The Communists linked 
il with the release of U.S. prisoners of war. The demand could 
n<H be mel. .irid .i^atii ihe Lilkv were deadlocked. However, 
with ihe timetable in mind, Dr. Kissinger left fur Saigon.* 
I recall cleaHy that he arrived in Saigon on Itf Ormher, 
planning in M i* i»<t daw I he next mrunirm ihe U.S. dclega- 

l tl™t,|^ J VI. "Mil 
*tli«l . |> Stilt 
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lion with Dr. Kissinger, Amh.iwulrn Kllswuith ilmikn, dener- 
al Crcighton W. Abrams. and Mr. Sullivan mcl at ibe 
Independence Palace with President Thieu. On ihe Vietnamese 
side there were Vice President Tran Van Huong. Prime Minis- 
ler Tran Trtien Khicm, Foreign Minister (ran Van l-im. Mr. 
Nguyen Phu Due, Mr. Hoann Due Nha. and I. 

Dr. Kissinger began the session hy handing the text of the 
agreement, in English, to President Thicu. He then explained 
with emphasis the point* he thought advantageous for South 
V Hi nam ~l he Tinted Hialci. he stressed, pledged to maintain 
its air bases in 'Tba.itan.tl and to keep the Seventh Flcel oil 
Vietnam to dr-tcr any attack by the Communists. Economic and 
military aid would continue for South Vietnam while the 
United States believed that secret understandings with Russia 
and (lonmiunist China would drastically reduce their supply of 
war materiel lo North Vietnam and permit the United Slates lo 
withdraw its troops and recover Us prisoners with honor. Di. 
Kissinger alto added tb.it this was a Rood time In arrive al an 
.i^n-L'iik'iic with the Communists because, after all. South Viet- 
nam did have an army or over one million men and did control 
eighty-five percent of its nineteen million population. South 
Vietnam, he wa* loriiideut, would develop and prosper in the 
postwar period. Hie agreement. Dr. Kissinger concluded, ^.ls 
good and acceptable H<»mui. lie did not i;o mm [fir dn.nK 
or the things yel to he solved and above all did rmi in form the 
South Vietnamese of the timetable for signing the agreement. 
President T~hieu responded by saying he would study the text 
of the agreement, which was then given to Hosing Dm Nha, 
thr president's private secretary. 

An emergency session of our expanded National Stcurily 
Council was immediately convened lo study the text of the 
agreement, Mr, Nha was the reporter for the session. Militarily, 
ihiv m.ls in Ik a standstill cease-fire. While all U.S. and allied 
forces were to be withdrawn and all U.S. bases in South Viet' 
nam were to be dismantled, there was no mention of North 
Vietnamese troops, (It was estimated that North Vietnamese 
forces in the South numbered ten divisions. In addition. North 
Vietnamese troops made up sixty la eighty percent of the 
Mrenglh of Communist local units.) 

As chairman of JCS. I voiced my opinion during the first 
session of the council that control of the cease-fire would be 

f\lU-IHfh tllllic nil irni III. H .t M.iehImiII KMM-tlK- 121 .1 ku|....ll| 

skin" pattern carried with it many dangers. There were to be 
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no areas of regrouping and no lints of demarcation,, which 
meant thai the enemy forces wen 'Id be allowed to stay where 
i hey were. But there was no dnuht ihai ihey would not stay in 
i heir current locations. Out of their in her ('nth aggressive 
nature, the Comrmmisis would certainly trv, as soon as the 
cease-fire uas announced, to break down into small 1 units and 
penetrate nur village* and hamlels, to make their appearance 
mi Hhin lines of mmuiimicalions, and to mark their presence by 
displaying their flags. To ibe proposed JCCS. this would be 
proof enough of Communist hhiImjI In an unconventional war 
without clearly defined line*, control or both population and 
territory is difficult to achieve. It would become many times 
more difficult and more complex in the pn>ip<-imr hkhim- 
stances. A Vietnamese jokingly remarked: "Before, we went 
into the jungle to hunt down the wild beasts. Now we have to 
lake i hem into our arms and sleep with them." It was just a 
joke, but it clearly made the pomi atmin pun lug up with the 
Communis! v 

There was virtual certainty that the Communists were not 
going In abide by the standstill ceasefire. "Their actions in 
I9M had given us a strong indication as to what drey would 
do this lime. Also, enemy documents captured on 10 October 
1972. in the underground shelter of a district commissar in 
Quang Tin Province, attested lo the fact thai Communist 
troops and cadres had been studying the main issues laid out 
m i he draft text of the agreement and had already received 
mvtlHiion* lot an appropriate line of action. 1 I In' ii<n inin.ni s 
were later personally handed to Dr. Kissinger by President 
Thieu. 'Ibe point l*resident Thieu wanted to nuke- v*as dui hv 
the time South Vietnam was given the draft text ■■> rl»- . f diri- 
ment on 18 October, on the Communist side the text had 
.ihcnh been disseminated lo the lowest levels for study and 
action. About the same time, an intelligence source in lay 
\mh Province also confirmed lo South Vietnamese and U,,S, 
inilii.il \ .cinlii.nl its ili.it -i ^hu.iI ucu.lv 4 f f r Uc j^rci-mi'in «h,ifl 
had been made at I he Communist political headquarters for 
I he South. 

1 to 1700 on 17 Ocidoct 1975, rrewkni llitni ordrnd ihr r^MiirnJ facuamli 
hqntjglil immrHulrii Id Station. A rrli> of three lirrrafl tud drltured Ihr dofumrnit 
In nnrlitiglii. *n*\ the ■nil ntonwig ftn*drint Thru hjrufcd litem to Or Kuhfiro 

11m inralnl llu< t".*immin|LLl urn:, fcfi-r pirf.jirrH l.j I J until llw "'Ijffld and P»JMlt»' 
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By far the most important military issue was the presence of 
ihr North Vietnamese Army, The sit nation in September 1972 
reflected a rough balance of forces on the battlefield. Now thai 
all U.S. forces would be redeployed without a reciprocal with- 
drawal of North Vietnamese forces, that balance would un- 
doubtedly lean toward the enemy. 

Politically, the National Security Council wis mostly con- 
4 h-i 1 lc-4 L about die proposed National Council of Reconciliation 
:ind Concord M .1 n v discussions were oriented loward (bis 
"ihird" political factor, and questions were asked. If this coun- 
cil could organize general elections in the future, then whal 
kind of structure was il? In the event this council was created, 
what would become of ihe present government and how was it 
going lo operate? Those were the things thai needed to be 
clarified and. above all, considered in the light or the Vietnam- 
ese text. During the following session between Dr. Kissinger 
and President Thieu, these questions were |>ul forward, and 
Kissinger promised to make ihe Vietnamese text available 
within Iwenty-four hours, which he did. 

When ihe text came under examination, member* of the 
National Security Council immediately realised dial it was the 
original drafted by the North Vietnamese and definitely not a 
translated version of the Fttghsh text, lite syntax and voeabu- 
larv were specific ally and purely Communist, North Vietnam- 
ese style, fl contained some rare peculiarities and particularly 
important but controversial terms. The U.S. farces, Tor exam- 
ple, were called laconically rim c<Triietn|iiuously, Qua* My, 
which prompted the Vietnamese to remind the U.S. delegation 
thai it should *%k for a change to the more decent term. Qxvjn 
Dot iJar Ky. To all kno* ledgeahle Vietnamese- in the- Smith, ihi- 
term r Qnnti Sty, was derogatory and insolent although it was 
literally anile correct. 

A more important semantical issue was the National Coun- 
cil <>l Roc ditc ili.irinn ,md Concord, defined a* an "administra- 
tive structure" and rendered in Vietnamese, undtutbiedly with 
pernicious design, as « am thmh quym, meaning "government 
structure." It was thus entirely clear thai the North Vietnamese 
saw [he National Council of Reconciliation and Concord as an 
agency with full governmental powers and, in view of Us corn- 
pmitimi, iimhing less than a coalition government c Kin 

the true intention of the agreement? fhc Vietnamese text also 
mentioned three Vietnamese nation!). North and South Viet- 
nam were only two. What was lhat third nation? If South 
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Vietnam were lo hi' two ruinous, then it meant (he suretainlv 
nl the South Vietnamese ^ovrmmcnl would be shared whh 
somruiH- else. I ht'sr vhtc the mjjor issues. 

Alter cjrelnl .ind itiimitt.' cx.uiim.itioii. u«n j;uvernnicni 
came up with twents-six changes in l he draft agreement. While 
the discussions with the Americans were proceeding, a report 
froin the Republic of Vietnam Km busy tn Washington. IXC, 
informed the guvcnimcni that during an interview with lite 
tbrcign pres.*. Pi inn- Minister Phatn Van IXntjt id Ni>idi Viet- 
inn) had declared that peace negotiations in Pari* were pro- 
ducing Rood rrsnhs -intl ih.it ihiic wmdd In a ihici inhil 
umIukhi ^iivrtumem id tiaiiMiiuii. The report reinforced sus- 
picion* of deception, Who was trying la fool whom, and who 
w .i* being fooled? l"bis was an additional reason for President 
Thieu to harden his opposition lo the agreement during the 
two sessions that too*, place on 22 October. During that night. 
<i truer .ulrJnsn-d (o Frc*klcnt NptuM u.is 4t,iEn-d .mtl mi.;ik -il 
by President "llm-ti .mil handed over to Dr. Kissinger, The 
letter pointed Otlt all the shi)ri4.oinnij;N ol ihe agm-mmi and 
siaicd i he reasons whs it could not be accepted as it was. 

Dr. Kissingers private scenario for the acceptance and sign- 
ing of the agreement was clearly in jeopardy. He sent a cable 
to l.e Due 'Llio to l he effect that although lite United Slates 
was prepared to sign the agreement on 31 October, it was 
ix-iottim); i-KiiL tni-Li diHuidi i c . k< c | ? up unh tin- uitirr.ihU- Ai 
the same time, North Vietnam was informed thai all V.S- 
bombings above die 20th Parallel were to cease as of 25 
October. 

For his pari. President llin.ii went on radio and television 
to make his point ih.u die government of South Vietnam ton Id 
not a< * eM -i coalition. North Vietnam in the meantime did not 
siaud still, In an outbreak <d |»r<»pagandistic bom hast. North 
Vietnam made publn tin- rem of UK agrcemeiit, revealed the 
timetable agreed upon on 8 October, denounced President 
ITiien for having undermined peace, and demanded that the 
United Slates sign ihe agreement on 31 October 1972, In the 
face of these new developments, IV Kissinger i.illcd a press 
4 H»n1crctite in i-xplMtn the lext of the agreement to the Amert- 
H.Lii pLiblu In his words, "peace is al hand" and all that was 
required lo wrap up die agreement nai niu- muir m-imoii wuh 
the North Vietnamese rcpresenlalive. 

During November, a great deal of correspondence was ex- 
< li.oig.cd between Saigon .ind Washington, bul no major 
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change* were made in tin lexl of l lie agreement. Also during 
i In- smite iiHKiih, t'.S. C-!> tidaxy cargo planes and cargo ships 
brought to Saigon an important amount or war materiel and 
equipment, including V-H and A-S7 lighters, C-E:<oA cargo 
planes, helicopters, M— 18 tanks, and 1 75-imii. ai tillers' pieics, 
American bases and equipment were also transfer i i d nu.ici lu 
ibe South Vietnamese anned forces. With this equipment J(tS 
activated additional heavy artillery, armor, and antiaircraft artil- 
lery uniu. New C-130A and F-5A squadrons were also 
formed. Some of the equipment provided, however, could not 
be used immediately. It had heen delivered for later use as 
replacement equipment in accordance with the provisions of 
the tease-foe a^tcc-menl ITiri crash supply program, called 
KsitASCfc Plus, was aimed at both nulilan and political goals. 
While it improved ihe capabilities of our armed forces, the 
United Slates also warned to demonstrate that it was a reliable 
,ilh and was hoping lhat our gcivcrmmiiL would he more 
flcJuMr irgat cling ;tcc eptaucc of I he agreement. 

I'i (-\hIl hi Minimi. Iv.td given serious consideration to the dts- 
■ i i jt.uH m i r • 1 1 ? i l; 1 1 1 up 1i\ tin. South Vietnamese government, 
and credit Ollghl ID lie paid him here for having ordered the 
reexamination o| dies*- di« lepam ies Thes fell into two cate- 
gories: 

Major issues: (a) The Demilitarized Zone should be recog- 
nized as the border separating North from South Vietnam as it 
was so determined by the Geneva Accords, {b) There should 
be a token withdrawal of North Vietnamese forces (possibly 
.■I 11 hi.ii men) to be reciprocated bv a mimiLii reduction m 

strength of the South Vietnamese armed forces, (c) Ihe cease* 
lire- slimili! i.ik<- place rm the whole territory of Indochina, (dj 
ArrangeiiH-nts shuuld be made for ati international control 
force strong enough and ready to take up positions when the 
cease-fire went into effect. 

Minor issues: (a) Ihe translation should be revised so as to 
make the English and the Vietnamese texts identical and 
ensure that no misinterpretation coutd happen within the Na- 
tional ("(Hindi of Reconciliation and (.."uncord- (h> Arrange- 
ment- >• I l< ■ 1 1 1 1 1 In- 1 1 ■ .-14 3e lur all four parties to sign the official 
text of the agreement, 

On 9 November, Kissinger's deputy, General Alexander St. 
Haig. Jr., arrived in Saigon, He delivered a personal tetter 
from President Nixon and stressed rlic M^nifkaticc of the Kn- 
hancij Plus program. Since our government was still adamant 
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ill tlx position, Ceneral Haig indicated chat if South Vietnam 
krjji refusing la sign, the United Stales might go ahead and 
sign separately with ihe North. A few days earlier, on 5 No- 
vember, the U-S- S late Department had announced I hat 
Ciiiuida, Hungary, Indonesia, and Poland had agreed in pnnri- 
pie to participate in I CCS. 

Dr. Kissinger and tx Due Tho met again in ParU on £0 
\n%riiil»rr, I *~ Dm The i arriud lirM .111 d declared to die ] hr - 
ihat Noiih Vietnam was suspicious of VS, tuu i iw, Although 
be did not explicitly say so in his statement. 11 was understood 
he rererred 10 the recent shipment of weapons and other war 
ni.HcMtH in Singtui -iitd die fact that the United State* had 
Jailed to Mjpi the ,iRrenrn:ru orittinallv planned on 31 Oilu- 
ber. During this session with Lc Due Tho. Dr. Kiuttiger laid 
out the demand* ot the Repuhlic of Vietnam and the I niled 
Sutei. Tlie first few days of the talks went well and the mood 
was receptive. However, on 23 November, Tho suddenly 
became lough. He rejected all U.S. proposals and again de- 
manded the removal of the South Vietnamese govern n inn. 
Apparently he was acting on new instruct inns from Hanoi. Dr. 
Kissinger was taken attack by l his ahoni-Eacc- He asked for an 
explanation, but the answers Tho gave him were unsatisfac- 
tory. At Dr. Kissinger's, remark that the cessation of bombing 
above the :JCJih Parallel had been a goodwill ^rtiure by the 
United Slates to help bring progress to the talks, Tho coun- 
tered that die United Stales had come up with new demands. 
Both sides terminated the talks on 2, r ) November but agreed to 
meet again in early December, 1 At this juncture, Nguyen Phu 
Due, a special envoy of the South Vietnamese government, was 
sent to Washington to deliver a letter from President Thieu to 
President Nixon and to clarify the position of our government. 

On 4 December. Dr. Kissinger met with l.r- Dm [ ho again 
in Paris and found him as intransigent as he had been in then 
last meeting. During the sessions thai followed, the atmos- 
phere became more relaxed, but no progress was made. Manv 
issues were brought up again that were thought to have been 
solved. Dr. Kissinger left Paris on IS December, but his assis- 
tants and experts remained to work out differences with their 
Sin ill Vietnamese counterparts. The deadlock this lime, how- 
ever, was real and ominous.* 

* kjlb Md KjJbu A'li.nyrr, p,. *«. *WI 
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After meeting wild Kissinger and going over the situation 
in detail with him, President Nixon sent a cable to Hanoi, 
warning I hat unless serious talks were renewed within scvcnly- 
eighl hours, the United Stale* would resume bombing. In the 
absence of a favorable response, the United Stales began an 
intensified bombing campaign above the 20lh Parallel, where 
bombing had been hid led since laic October. I he dei astating 
power of B~52s proved much for North Vietnam and 
attested to the resoluteness of the L\S, position. In my opin- 
ion, Nuilh Vietnam was fonrd lo return to the negotiating 
table. Ai a result, the most intensive or all U.S. bombing 
campaign* against North Vietnam was halted on 30 December. 

Kight days later, on B January 1973. Dr. Kissinger met with 
le lhn Iho, Things went belter this lime. Both sides carefully 
went over every clause, every section, even, sentence, ami 
pun. lit, dh den woid ihr mm: On II I I r i n .1 r \ . Hr Ki^ingci 
repotted to Picsidetil Nixon on progress. The next day orders 
were issued fin US, forces to hall all milium activities against 
North Vietnam. * 

On 10 January. General Haig arrived in Saigon. The gov- 
rmnumi of South Vietnam still took exception lo a Tew issues 
raised by the protocols. However, on 19 January our govcm- 
im-iji w.is irdoiriied lh.il no more changes would Ire made and 
the agreement was j£oiitj> to be initiated on 23 January and 
officially signed on 27 January in Paris by the four parties 
involved, The cease fire would go into effect at 8:00 a.m., 

Saigon l . on 28 January 1073. In addition. President Nixon 

worn- \n i smi-illv to President Thieu on 21 January. IF South 
Vietnam rejected the agreement, Nixon warned, the United 
States would sign separately with North Vietnam and as a 
consequence all aid to South Vietnam would be cut off But if 
South Victiutn signed the agreement <l) the president of the 
United Slates would intercede more vigorously wilh the U.S. 
Congress for continuing aid io South Vietnam, and (2) the 
L" S. government pledged to "'read vigorously" to any serious 
violation of the cease-fire by the North. After many sessions 
with the National Security Council and after lonsuhtng vyrioui 
personalities n[ die government and National Assembly. Presi- 
dent Ihiru wrote a letter of acceptance lo President Nixon in 
which be alio recommended a summit meeting right after die 
agreement had heen signed. 
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As in the f'anniLuijom talks in Korea two decades earlier. 
I he negotiating tali I r ■is.ii used In the Communists as a forum 
Tor propaganda while their war actions continued, "Talk and 
fight" ha* always been a bajie Communist lactic, [n dealing 
with the Communists, perseverance is the rule, and maximum 
demands must be made. Military pressure must be exerted as a 
means of nhtainmg political concession*. Objerlively speaking, 
the l\inv A ti; i cemen I not |ic tJcm i ]1lc United Slate* ob- 

tained a disengagement and recovered it* prisoners of wit. 
The Communis!! were allowed lo maintain North Vietnamese 
forces in South Vietnam. Inn Snmli Wi m.hii Mill hmc tinned us 
a nation with a government of its own. 

Sin/th I'lrtJultnfif Nrttfttom- 

In die face of an imperfect agreement— there can never be 
a perlt < i agreement unless one side prevails and forces the 
other to surrender unconditionally — what could South Vietnam 
do to assure its survival? What military and political measures 
could be lakrn 10 meet the new situation?' In the light of the 
enernVs design ;is m.ntr kinnvn in u-, in i .ijiiiired rkmimenr* 
and especially from lessons learned from the failure of the 
1954 Geneva Accords, JGS had worked out a GpntiuKcrn) plan 
with t be code name THAN Hijxu Dao N. This plan provided in 
considerable rln.nl ,tll the measure* to be taken in the face of 
any move by the enemy and was disseminated lo sector eche- 
lon and lo all combat battalions. It was because of ibis plan 
that South Vietnam was not caught by surprise and was able to 
anticipate and thwart every attempt bs the enemy to 'fir .its the 
land and the population." 1 

On die political plane* n new five-year rural development 
program was initiated, and a political party, the Dan Clui 
[IV-hkm. r,HM I I'.ir I s . "J*. I<innvd in ,mli< ipalion "l die •: <^ ■ im 11 ^ 
political struggle with the Communists. 1 .cider* of the Dan 
Chu Party were mostly high official* of the South Vietnamese 
administration. By mitt- 1973, die government had been partial- 
ly reorganized. Finally, to improve efficiency and foster a 
belter understanding of national policies, the government em- 
barked on a countrywide inriwhM program ambitiously called 
an adinini^crjiuc- revolution. Fifteen thousand South Vietnam- 
ese civil servants, representing all echelon 1 ,, had completed this 
training by mid- 1973, 
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The Military Situation Altt r the 
Cease-Fire, 1973-74 

In theory, the Paris Agreement of 21 January 1 9 73 termi- 
nated the war in Vietnam. However, while tine peace prevailed 
in the North, r miliary conflict continued in ihe South. No 
dMuc in the Paris Agreement called Tor die withdrawal of 
Communist forces, not was there any understanding about 
keeping them at bay. North Vietnam maintained its Urge 
forces in the South to back an eventual political selilcment to 
ils advantage while standing ready to cope with all evcntuali" 
lies. Without effective international control machinery to en- 
force the cease-fire, enemy violations of the Paris Agreement 
here committed openly and deliberately. 

Rob of tCCS 

Established by a protocol to the Paris Agreement, I CCS was 
the international body in charge of controlling and supervising 
implementation of the agreement. The original members of 
ICCS were Canada, Indonesia. Hungary, and Poland , However, 
Canada soon became disenchanted and withdrew and was re- 
i d I** ban. L li i." responsibilities of ICCS were: (I) to follow 
the implementation of the provisions of the agreement through 
common katlm i \w\\\ r 1 n. ■ parties and on-the-spot observation 
where required; (2) to investigate violations on the request of a 
Pour-Party or Two. Party Joint Military Commission (provided 
For in the agreement) or of any party, or in <,isi- ishrre tin 
International Commission had adequate- ^i minds hn fuiiwlei- 
irig that there had been a violation: (3) when necessary, to 
cooperate with the Four-Party or Two-Party Joint Military 
Commission it! detcirirtg and detecting violations. 

If ICS adapted for its operations die principles of consulta- 
tion arid Lilian i inn v. hi practice, this meant that when the 
commission could find no appropriate way to deal with a seri- 
ous violation, it would repon tfn> to die parties to the agree- 
ment and that the commission's reports had tu he.- made with 
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the unanimous agreement of all four members, In CU8 una- 
nimily could noi be reached, die different views of member* 
would be forwarded to the four parties or lu the iwn South 

Viiiii.irnt-vr pame* in lieu of reports, "t in- « Imij m-miliip ui iti«.- 
eommissioii wah firlil in monthly I urn In each of the four 
members. 

hiom die ontsel ICCS was crippled by its own operating 
principle*. ( lonsuttaiintu and unanimity simply did not work; 
ilu-\ >3'. ponded entirely upon the w illingness and objectivity of 
the members. It was impossible for JCCS to reach unanimous 
agreement on any matter far the simple u-.i.voji tlt.n I'oLind 
and Hungary always refused to cooperate if the investigation 
was likely to work to the disadvantage of the Communist side. 
Communist-initiated violations thus escaped investigation, 
except Tor the unique case of Sa Huynh (see below) where the 
Polish representative was chastised fur having rendered an 
ol>tei in e opinion. 

As to the control of armaments, munitions, and war materi- 
al introduced into South Vietnam after the cease-fire as re- 
placements authorized by Article 7 or the agreement, ICCS 
was unable to come up with enforcement procedures and to 
make ilium mandatory for the two South Vietnamese parties 
concerned, As a result, vie had to work out our own proce- 
dures to Implement this provision and were prepared to justilS 
I hem to ICCS wIh-ii required. This was a measure of goodwill 
demonstrated by our side. Bui what about the Communist 
side? Nnbody. including [CCS, knew how much ihey had iniro- 
duccd into Soulh Vielnam In way of the official points tif entry 
of their own choice since the commission failed to install per- 
manent observation learns as required by ihe agreement ICCS 
was, therefore, reduced to lolal impotence. It was a matter of 



openly resumed war on a targe scale in South Vietnam, yet 
ICCS would not raise a finger. When Communist ianks h anil- 
lery, .md Hoops forced their way into Fhuoc Long and Ban Me 
Thitoi (see Chapter 5}. ICCS did not even attempt an investiga- 
tion. 

ICCS MM short of personnel. In addition, non-Conn minis! 
ICCS representatives were hampered in the performance of 
their tasks by the Communist member* and by NY A units. A 
rase in point was the deliberate detention of three Canadian 
officers by Communist forces in 1973. It was a plojr to create 
difficulties for the Canadian representatives who the Commit- 
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rtisr.* kncu usually carried out (heir responsibilities with devo- 
tion and ohjcriivii v . Che Canadians had to be discouraged and 
madr to lust- J .ire. For a long lime, (he three Canadian officers, 
who were on an invesiigafirm mission, were Itepl incommunica- 
do and were nut even allowed! in contact their embassy. |~br 
Canadians finally withdrew altogether from I CCS and were 
replaced hy the Iranians. The Hungarians and Pules showed 
partiality toward the Communists, There were also indications 
ihat I hey actively helped theni by spying, taking pholographs, 
.1 ri< I ih.imni; ul.ijjs "I uiir olii posts and bases. And at the 
beginning of the reave- Tire the Communists inlended to use 
l<;<!S in Mill another way. 

Tht AUrmpltd Land and imputation Crab 

The enemy-controlled area encompassed the DM/, a jjn-.n 
pin of ihe jiuigtrd and uri|Kipulated mountainous regions of 
the country, and llvcrUv-nm. 1 h.ise _i r * ,iv I "he sla rid Mill eease- 
Tire ihus gave the Communists a chance to Slay mixed with 
South Vietnamese positions in an intricate pattern which had 
,dw 4 ty» been the enemy scheme. On the eve of ihe Mgning of 
the peart' agreement, the Communists v.\ \r lughlv ccinlideril o| 
their chances for success after the cease-fire. Ilicy aimed to 
exploit it by I .and Crabbing and Population Nibbling." Their 
plan sei forth specific guidelines for the Communist Party, ihe 

.niju-.l li.ii r- •11L I h< proplr rlut 1 1 »y. [hire phases. 1 

rik.isc- I h.is ti. hr rlnolrd Hi setting ici umlimi 1 1 1 1 .ippiM 

pn.iir piopaganda and military mechanisms Kirsr. .ill cadres, 
especially |xtliliral commissars. Were required to siudy the 
clause* nl l In- agreement and lo learn them by rote and, more 
importantly, he able to interpret them lo Communist advan- 
tage. I hey were Eo brief and explain all details to the people 
and be prepared for discussions wilh our government officials. 
Many small propaganda teams were organized. One of their 
missions was la collect or confiscate all available sewing ittth 
chines and blue and red materials to make as many National 
liberal ton Front (NI.F) Rags ai possible. On ihe cease-fire day 
(he teams would go about urging people 10 fly NLF Hag* at 
their hoincv in every ham I ft. along mersides, and on ihe tops 
c ■ I n l i s ,md bills. This move was intended to present "proof 

'I tin ipliirmjtimi »ji piil.»iitrit tn \-2 n| J( iS Irnm ij(ih|iri| r|. * umcpH V |hihwti 
ul "».u, ij|t»ri, jml J K *-n<» 
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ol Communiil sovereignty over an area. The Communisl prop- 
aganda trams also would cnlice people lo join a petition 
inrnp.iign nt n hirh ihry would ask South Vietnamese authori- 
ties in abolish marl ill law. the mrlew. and the mobilization 
law. 'Ihe people would also be urged 1 <i demand more liberties 
Mich as liberty of movement, of meeting or speech and Writ- 
ing, of worship, and the like. The demand for liberty or move- 
ment, of course, implied [hat some refugee* who b.id been 
resettled in pacified hamlets would be returned to their old 
farms which were under Communist control, Large Communist 
units were to be broken down into platoons and companies to 
occupy hamlet 5 and villages and to control main roads and to 
hold those places until the arrival of [CCS representative!!. 

Phase II uas the implementation phase, "lite cease-Tire 
would Ik- announced by llanm. \1.F, and Saigon radio broad- 
casts. Then, all enemy military, political, and proselytizing ac- 
tivities would be closely coordinated to cause conln i < <oion|{ 
the people and entice them to rise up and disrupt our pacifica- 
tion program. The enemy would alio attempt to destroy our 
bases and key positions and would demand the disbanding ol 
i In- armed lorcev 

Plats*! III was the consolidation phase. Actions during that 

phase ivmilri depend 'if tl?e milt nine <>t Ph.tsei I -ind II. hl4t 

the basic concept was to endeavor to strengthen and develop 
whatever had been accomplished to thai |>oini and to continue 
to frustrate all counteractions* It is worth noiiug thai ibi- <xnn- 
munists were fully aware of the proposed date for the cease- 
lire, which bad been initially set for 27 October 1972. Dn In 
October, a captured document revealed that orders h;id been 
given for .i hist and final "preparation" prior lo the cease-fire. 
Hie document contained many small <lcl.nU am] • oi i"b<maled 
other information on enemy plans. Our government,, however, 
was not notified until 18 or 19 October and had no choice hut 
to decline lo sign the Paris Agreement. Although the enemy 
scheme to violate the ceasedire was disclosed, the Communists 
did not change their planned course of action- As a result r on 
the first day of peace, more than 1 ,000 violations were record- 
ed. 

Again, as in 1954, the Communists called upon our cadres 
i.i ulk 1. 1 them mud tued lo pecvi.ule them to pin the olhei 
Mile because, they argued, peace had come, .md they were 
peace-loving people. Villages and haintets that did not cooper- 
ate were threatened with attacks and shelling*. Throughout the 
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countryside mure 1h.u1 JOO hamlets were occupied hv ('inuinii' 
ni<,l iKKipii. IY(>|iaganda meetings were held in Birth Dinh and 
Quang Ngai Provinces- Roadblocks were scl up lo stop traflu 
on our main roads. IVlint'itT (hey wen I, the Communist* 
planted ihdr tl.i^i .mil rln. ii .i^ked ICCS to nolc and record the 
extent of their com nil. All these activities look plare nation- 
wide and whh fljeat intensity. 

Inn nit; IU7;t ihe nmmhlv average of enemy activities 
reached an all- ii rue hiiih ul L', c l.sn incidents as compared with 
2.072 in 1972, the year ui i In ninm's big offensive Hut ihe 
enemy aclion* were met with forcciul rt-jniotii In out .n nu<l 
forces, Ever* hamlet was icm'tupicd soinu ,i* ii «.i* jiettrtrai' 
cd, and every road wa> t Ecinctl «d roadblock* nlun they were 
sel up. This was in fact a kind id game in which the Confirm)* 
nisls tried Co gain yardage In planting flags, which in Mini were 
pulled down and replaced with national Hag* ni " *ide. and 
in which ICCS umpires were called upon lo officiate. Both 
sides were eager to demonstrate to a con Fused ICCS the extern 
of their control merely by displaying their colors, liul it un* 
(lie Communists who started it all by going on the offensive. 
Our armed farces were forced lo react in legitimate setf*de» 
fense lo keep their territory inlarl. 

Cuti J'tW, Sti Huytth, l/twtjif -Yjju, r>uri£ X atria, and Tmg U Mu*n 

Dining besides small-scale activities rel.ited m thr 

"land and population grab" campaign described above, die 
Communists launched four division-size ;n tacks, tin- bun most 
important violations of ihe cease-fire agreement. Three of 
these attacks were aimed at securing strategically advantageous 
positions that could eventually serve as points of entry for *ar 
supplies and eouipmcnl. 

On ihe eve of the cease-fire, our marines launched a pre- 
emptive attack against the Cua Viet Naval Base. The purpose 
of this operation was lo deny the enemy the opporlunilv and 
inclination to attack friendly forces along the northern from 
lines prior to the cease-fire and lo secure a position from 
which our troops could observe enemy river traffic to the 
occupied city of Dong I la and provide us a river route to 
In t 1 1 t. lU'opile irtlense U.S. air and naval gunfire 
suppun, the marine advance along the coast met strong enemy 
resistance. However, ihe Cim Vict Naval Base w;ts secured just 
a few hours before ihe cease-fire went into effect . When the 
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cease-lire began at 0800 on 2o January 1973, ihc If ICS team 
was not in place. On MOJ.munrv' the NVA begin to concentrate 
large unils, including tanks and artillery, with intent to iiolalr 
and destroy the marine force at Cua Viet. Though the marines 
fought bravely, ihev were forced to give up their positions arid 
Li LI h-.uk to friend K lines. In the hat tie. the marines lost most 
of two rifle companies and an M--I8 lank company hut inflicted 
approximately 1.000 casualties on the enemy. 

The seaport or Sa Huynh hat! once been an enemy base, 
during ihc first Indochina win in fact. With ,i pcipulatirni of 
:1,IHJ|1 people, S.I llmnll w.in mi llU|iinli11lt Mipplv pniikt ot 

entry from the Suuih China Sea and wu linked by a mountain 
corridor lo western highland country, lite corridor also 
marked the boundary between MR-I and MR-II. On ^Janu- 
ary 1 973, elements of the NVA 2d Division begun to exert 
heavy pressure on Sa Huynh and its main fire support bate, 
The base was overwhelmed in the afternoon of 28 January. On 
29 January (he enemy extended his attacks toward the north to 
Due Pliu District. Immediately our 2d Division, commanded by 
Brig. Gen. Tran Van Nhut, went into action. The counterattack 
was brutal and decisive. Sa Huynh and its fire support base 
... iLM.i|)Ujitd on 16 February. Casualties were heavy on 
both sides. 

lire Communist representatives in the Four-Party Joint Mil- 
itary Commission in Saigon immediately demanded an investi- 
gation. ICCS unanimously confirmed that Sa Huynh was terri- 
tory belonging to South Vietnam. Unfortunately this decision 
was the lint and bat IOCS unanimous report in Vietnam from 
the time of the cease-fire to the end. After the investigation, 
the chief of the Polish delegation in Da Nang was relieved. 

The district town of Hong Kgu in Kien Phong Province by 
astride the Rassar River some five miles from the Cambodian 
border. Because of its position. Hong Ngu blocked an excel- 
lent access route from Cambodia by way or the Bassac into 
South Viern.im In March 1973. the NVA. i si Division launched 
an attack against the district town, apparently to seize and 
make if. .m mt.ind pon ui nun i ,L[i.ibln- of serving enemy 
forces in both South Vietnam and Cambodia. The attack was 
repulsed by our Lhh Division which drove the enemy hack into 
Cambodian territory. 

In June J 97 3 the NVA F-10 Division launched a surprise 
attack and seized the populous village of Trung Nghia some 
six miles west of Kontum City. After a long and arduous 
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operation which lasted into September, friendly lime* relink 
the village. li*Jth sides suffered heavy casualties. 

Toug t.e Chan for Toug lar Chou) base in MR -J II wuj ;i 
border camp lying astride enemy lines of t omniunication be- 
tween Wjr Zone G (Tay Ninh) and Bin It t.cmn .irid Hirib 
Duong Provinces. Its. presence forced the enemy Eo make long 
ddOurs- As j result , on '2:t March ]\t~'A he began an intense 
d Eon to force the evacuation of the haie. The Army of che 
Republic of Vietnam (ARVN) 93d Ranger Battalion which 
in.nirieil i lie Imw loiuul iisell ■ mi i>lt from all communication 
and supplies hy road, it was unable to conduct patrols around 
i!,, I,.,-., I leuooptci supply became increasingly difficult due 
Ui hens fiu-int aunaim-ifi lire. Supplies had be dropped by 
fixed-wing aircraft, Pining sixteen consecutive weeks, the 
enemy shelled the base 300 times, using more than 30.000 
assorted rounds, and taunt lied eleven attacks by irifautry .ind 
nine by sappers (assault eu;j,iih ■ i In the nie,inlmu'. ihe 
enemy also stepped up prop.igaud.i .klmties urging (he Rang- 
ers lo evacuate I lie base. But the defenders held fast jnd 
successfully drove back ail enemy .i Hacks. By 1 1 April 1974 the 
situation within the base became utterly untenable, The badly 
mangled 92d Ranger B.ilKihnii fiiulk had to break out and rail 
back on An Loc. I he commander, Lt. Col. Le Van Ngon, was 
promoted ahead of schedule in recognition of his unit's valiant 
performance. 

Commuuui .\ftUlatf t*rtparaHans 

l"hc Communists' regular armed forces had suffered heavy 
lowes during the 1972 offensive, Also, the costs of the 1968 
I n cillciiMVr were still felt in die enemy infrastructure and 
regional and guerrilla forces tTobk 1). Immediately after die 
conclusion of the Paris Agreement, therefore, Hanoi began to 
improve the combat capabilities of its main and local forces, 
strengthening main force units in terms or firepower and mo- 
bility, rccquipping and retraining local forces, and expanding 
the guerrilla organisations. During this time, our intelligence 
noticed that in North Vietnam the enemy's independent anti- 
aircraft units were being integrated into divisional and regi- 
mental organizations with weapons ranging from SAM-2 to 
SAM-3 (surface to air missiles) and from 37-mnv to 100-mm. 
guns. Along the coast, the enemy's defensive forces were 
ecpiippcd with SAMLET, another missile recently supplied by 
Russia 
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In South Vietnam the elTori was even mure visible in Lhe 
mnnhc-i id lirtd ftnns, .nttiaii ( iafl batteries. ;nid radar svstcin* 
deployed. After lhe cease-fire until the fall of Saigon, the 
Communists introduced twenty more antiaircraft regiments 
rc|ui|)|H-ri imcIi all kinds <»( ^uns Lind j network of assorted 

[i|riMi|»l^ .i ilr^i^v A < oulrol (JVC I ■ 1 1 ■ iirvfi.in f 
.ntd an ntli a I MRs-ll jrsd -HI \ new licit- seeking SA-7 missile 
n,i> .iko nurtnluu-d with iiv nmgc increased from 9„000 to 
15 ,000 feet (altitude). For field artillery, they had a total or 4 30 
Russian -rnade 1 22 -mm, and 130-mm. guru. Our troops in MR- 
II and MR-IJI nct't* Fining <» new enemy artillery capability 

II. huh .din itiuvrtl ,i ^rriii jumilii-r »»t armored vehicles to 
the South. Of the 655 enemy armored vehide* estimated to be 
in South Vietnam, many were introduced for lhe first time on 
the battlefield. Iw hided were the tank-bunched Scissors 
Bridge (.MT-54 and MT-S4) and lhe armored personnel carri- 
er BTR-152 series. A ho deployed were airborne isuult gum t 
ASU-75; the Soviet light artillery-tractor, M2; the 152-mm. 
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gun-howii/er> D20; and ihc 100-mm. antitank gun, Til! Oihrr 
sophisticated weapons were reported but not fully confu-mcd 
by our intelligence. They included the T-60 medium "ant and 
SA-7s mounted in groups. Improved canned food from I Vkmi: 
was Jntjin! on enemy soldiers, Ijocal and guerrilla forces were 
i-c|iiipjn <l wuh IHtl .Hid U ll rot kris. A K-4? rifles, jnd mortars 

The enemy's elTort to rebuild bis general reserve was most 
significant. H-nun ^iihdrew the 312th. 30mh. and 3201s Divi- 
sions Irmii tjij.ing tri l*roviini- io North Viiimin, I lit- IHIkIi 
Division from laos to North Vietnam; and rebuilt the 34 1 si 
Division. With ihe 308B, 3I6B. and the 968th in Laos, the 
Communists now had Jt least jcu ii ■ "illumed general reserve 
divisions- By ihe end of 1974. Hanoi had formed two army 
corps headquarters in MR-I and one in MR- III. Also several 
antiaircraft divisions were organized: ihe 671st. 673d, 675th. 
and 679lh. Under direct coin ml nl llieir headquarters in the 
South, they organized the M26 Armor Brigade, the 75th Artil- 
lery Division, the 377lh AAA Division, ihe 5th Kngineer Divi- 
sion, and the 27th Sapper Division. From Laos, ihe 559lh 
Transportation Croup was moved into South Vietnam with its 
four organic clcmcnls: the 471st, 472d, 473d. and &>ll>i I i i- 
portalion Divisions. 

In South Vietnam all independent infantry regiments were 
. • i j . 1 1 1 1,' i -h I iitiu division*., such as the 3d Division with the 33d 
and 274th Regiments in MR-dll; lib Division wilh Dl< 18B, 
and 9T*.\ Regiment: 6th Division wilh 2-lih. DTI, and 207lh 
Regiments; and the 8th Division with ihe ZlSdj and Zl8ih 
Regiments. Iric Communists did not exaggerate when they 
emphasized in their Twenty -First rimum rhji ilu-v I >. ■ i i. iu.h 
been stronger since 1054. Young recruits were stiU being 
drafted in ihe North. An estimated 200.000 reached southern 
h.irih tirliU .ilvi ili; i «-.iKC-1in- l'.ui -\v hum dill'mill pruhlcrn 
for the Communists, was lo restore their infrastructure and 
network to the pre- 1968 level (approximately I00.000>. 

To rnjmMiii stnli .ir» expeditionary force required a major 
logistical cllurt. During \ c .\7'.$ die ( :mimnmisf> snlisi;»uiatlv t-x- 
panded their network of snpph bases and h.nd -m Ln ed. all- 
weather roads along the old Ho Chi Minh I rail complex in 
Laos. Truck convoys, sometimes more than 200 vehicles, were 
sighted during daylight on these roads, bringing more men, 
iimic hriqmm. .md 111 ore material into South Vietnam. 

During 15)74 die intricate road system that made up the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail was r-nlaigcd and extended southward. Its main 
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north-south s*w, formerly located mainly on Italian and Cam- 
bodian territory 1 , was now supplemented by a route on nur side 
of the border, the Truong Son Corridor extending for newly 
fMXr miles from the J 7th Parallel fo the northern edge of l ay 
Ninh Province. Lateral routes linked the corridor to the Ho 
Chi Minn Trail and some of the coastal areas. However, it was 
not yet an all-weather route, and during the rainy season many 
pontoon bridges were needed to replace the wooden struc- 
tures destroyed by high water and Hoods. 

In this expansion effort, the Communist % al linked and nvci- 
sJiclmed all of our remote highland bases and outposts that 
might interfere with their supply corridor. These bases includ- 
ed Bu Bong, llu Prang, Plei-IVjereng. and Plei-Me. In addition, 
branches, from the north-south axis were also built toward the 
eastern coastal plains. Bases and outposts (such as Dak Pelt, 
Mang But, Plateau Gi, and Cta Vuc} which lay across these 
Literals were also overrun, (See below.) 

The enemy also huiti an enormous network of fuel storage 
areas supplied by pipeline and pumping facilities. ~l"he pipeline 
network extended from the DMZ to the western edge of 
Quang Hue Province. 'I "he Communists also established several 
large storage areas containing man) prefabricated houses and 
warehouses and reconditioned a number of airfields, in all, the 
enemy now controlled seven "light" arid eight "medium class" 
airfields in South Vietnam, and two of the fields could Ik- 
modified lo accommodate jet fighters. 

In summary, because of this major logistical efTort it was 
established that the NY A could sustain for eighteen mouth* a 
general offensive of the type seen in 1972. Also, the lime 
reouired to send personnel from the North into the South was 
muxed lrc.uu four months Co approximately three weeks 

Communist Policy and Strategy 

The protracted war in South Vietnam had indicted heavy 
losses on both sides, but the toll was notably heavier for the 
Communis!*. In an interview with an Italian reporter. Vo 
Nguyen Giap acknowledged a casually figure of more than 
ItW.OOO for Nrnih Vietnam. The Communist soldier, although 
hardened by party discipline and tempered b\ intensive indoc- 
trination and watched closely by political cadres, nonetheless 
d cured a real peace and hoped to be reunited with his family 
Information from captured documents, prisoners, and raMiers 
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established the fad thai in October 1972 when the Cttisc*ftre 
Wad alums* accomplish tel. the Communist troops, as well as 
their odm, were very cxcilcd, ("hey listened to iim ; and 
VOA radio broadcasts every day and openly discusied ihc 
|hi^mIhIuv ni icUiriiiin» In \orlh \ ic ■ i i.im Vx'l 1 1 ■ 1 1 \h* ;JN t M«»- 
ber cease-lire failed to materialize, they could nol conceal their 
despair, 

III l he wake of tlir signing u| the h r.isr-lor .i^m-irirni. 
directive No, 'l/lH was issued by the Communist headquarters 
for ibe South, tbe Central Office for South Vietnam (COSVN). 
providing spec ilk propaganda guidance for the Communis 
Party and its armed forces and people, .-Viosdmg to l he docu- 
ment, tbe Pari* Treaty was an "epoch marking" and "history 
making" vim »n t<» Communists in the South, The Paris 
Agreement did nut terminate die conflict, however, but estab- 
lished u state of "half war-half peace" in which political activi- 
ties would take precedence over militatv operations 

During M.nJi ,m<l \pnl 1 97-3, two different propaganda 
teams were dispatched lo I lie Mouth front the North. The) 
were headed by Cencrat Van Tien Dung and by To Huu, a 
politburo member. "I he teanu conducted many meetings, ex- 
plituiing tn tluir t roups thai the l\in> Averment w;iv juM a 
"break-phase" in conquering the South and was only part or 
the Communis! strategy of "talk and fight." The Communist 
Party usually bad a political "line" appropriate to each new 
development. At that time the "tine" was to urge 31 threc- 
element gu-viMimtcrti with the iOtued Inmes tcady to tope with 
rill eventualities. 

Communist propaganda had to cope with two contradictory 
attitudes and concepts, "the first firmly supported the aim of 
the Paris Agreement to achieve a ixaceful solution lo the 
problem in South Vietnam, lite vetond advocated the ncceui- 
ty of resuming the war arid asserted that military action alone 
1 "ill I lead lo ultimate victory. Both of these concepts were 
thoroughly analyzed by the Communist Party in its directive 
No. i/lH issued in early April 1978- Jhis directive conch tried 
that Communist troop* should trust the party policy and si rat- 
rtfi c 1 1 llesiliihiv; the existing situation wai described as a Slate 
of "peace in war" during which tbe Communists could exploit 
the legal aspects of the Paris Agreement. With their efficient 
propaganda machine and their political indoctrination tnech- 
■ ids, 1 1 1 l- Connmuiisis sought ro teLniicile the two .if h;s .11 
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the lowest level. Jt mould be a subject of discussion among 
iroopt and cadre*. 

Intelligence revealed thai during a May 1973 meeting of 
provincial party leaden, presumably mid-level, il was conclud- 
ed that ■ he Soulh Vietnamese Revolution could only be 
■kc lin-vHtl I a armed violence through a "blil/krieg"oF the type 
launched in 1968. (Noticeably absent was any men) ion of polit- 
ical struggle.) At another political meeting in July 1973,, it was 
concluded thai: "If the GVN did not implement l he Paris 
Agreement by participating in a coalition government, the 
Communists had the capabilities to mount a general offensive 
and a general uprising," The scheme of ,i new oUVtimvi- in the 
South was disclosed by a rallier, ;i 1-arn Dong provincial parly 
member, as a contemplated strategic raid agaiu.M Hue and Da 
Nang in MR-I. The rallicr's siatemenit were supported by 
other information. In North Vietnam, pilots were conducting 
stepped-up training missions, and aerial plmins had revealed 
that in l^os the Common iM-. had I milt a sand I able mock-up of" 
an airport with conirol tower, runway, and aircraft winch 
looked just like the Da Nang Air Base. However, the fallier 
stressed thai the offensive could come only after llie approval 
...I 1 n K rn Ruvsia and China, as had been the <ase in .mil 
197!?. Incidentally, during August and September 1973, Pre- 
mier Pltam Van Dong ana Party Secretary Ij? Duan made trips 
to China and Russia. 

Throughout ihis time, the Communist force* in ihe South 
mdeavnred to huild and develop their strength in preparation 
for subsequent campaigns. Its chairman, Nguyen Mini Mm. 
alle ged during a, press interview that the NLF did not plan to 
laoiuh an offensive but would be in a favorable position if one 

Ijetanic necessary. In a i.nlin I kasl on IS October 1973 

El.iOoi aurioumer.l tkil Comnuiiml 1'rmes wnnlil repel am .ir- 
taefci with appropriate measures and armed forces, COSV r N 
directive No, 4/73 issued at the same itme provided specific 
guidance lor auarkuig "point by point," grasping partial victo- 
ries, and advancing toward final victors. Communist forces 
might light while making propaganda or propagandize first 
and fight afterwards. 

COSVN resolution No. 12 based on the report of the 
party's Twenty-First Plenum and issued around December 
I'M.i <n I'.uh j..iiiii.»s UrTI pjnbahh intruded H» im|ii"vc 
the sagging morale then prevailing anions Communist troops. 
Hoth document claimed ih.u tin- CuminutuM luiies m iln- 
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South were stronger both militarily and political ly than at any 
time since 1954, They should continue to engage in local 
actions and follow "war in peace" ladies while pretending 
publicly lo abicrve the Paris Agreement, However, "loud war" 
WSJ interpreted lo include attacks supported by ill "armed 
services" and against such wdhfonilied positions as district 
seals or subset lor headquarters, [he rear base* of battalions 
and regiments., and division headquarter*. lit the political field 
emphasis was placed on the development of the infrastructure. 
r.(»iV\ i.-v:iliiiLmi \o l 1 J connnurd to guide the enemy 
throughout 1974. 

Toward the end of 1973. the Communists embarked on an 
extensive campaign against our remote outposts and bases. 
One by one, they i*nr nwmlirltiied, or the defenders were 
forced la evacuate. The enemy tampaign continued unabated 
into HJT4. iiiM with the commitment of regimental size units; 
then with divisions, supported by armor, artillery, and antiair- 
craft weapons. In September I97S, lite Le-Minh (Plei D'jereng) 
Base was (he first to be overrun, followed by the Njjot Buy- 
Mountain Base in Konturtt and the Bach Ma Mountain Base 
near Da Nang- In November, the llak Song Camp was overrun, 
then the Ku-n Out Base, Except for the Kten IXu Base, which 
w.in run ken a week Liter by the lath Regiment, all these 
outposts and bases remained under enemy control. 

Ou our sitle during 197ft, we had frustrated the enemy H s 
"Land and population grab" lactic on (he one hand and pushed 
ahead with rural pacification on the other. However, insofar as 
the remote rnitpoM* were concerned. President Thieu's 
instructions forbade their evacuation. At all costs, they were to 
be defended and held. As it lumed out. this policy proved 
politically but not militarily sound. It was fairly easy for the 
enemy to concentrate a force five or six times greater than 
ours at any remote place and widt abundant fire support over* 
w]iu] ii i .in outpost at will, To attempt lo hold all remote out- 
posts, therefore, amounted to sacrificing a substantial number 
of troops who could be employed effectively elsewhere. But 
then our government still hoped the Paris Agreement would 
be observed to some extent. ,-\nd the maintenance o| these 
OUtpoitS, although costly, was thought of as visible pro.. I . -1 
' Stent of our control. Besides, abandoning these outposts 
would be tantamount lo turning over to the enemy a sizable 
part of the national territory. 
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In MH-I c 1 1 >■ iii^ c-.nk JuJs 1 1>7-1, die enemy coin entr.iU'd i 
large force composed of the 304B and 711 Divisions and 
clrniriiix nJ die -Nth Front (eleven infantry battalions). The 
thrust of his attack enveloped the Da Trach Ranker Camp, 
I'liuuii)" Iltit District, and 3 scries of outposts in the Que Sun 
Valley. His eventual objective wai the vital Quant; Nam coastal 
plain- "ITris situation created a serious threat lo (lie lily <>t D.i 
Nang and represented a major challenge to 1 Corp!*. Our 3d 
Infantry Division iried valiantly lo impede [he enemy admin c 
During the ensuing battle, I Corps reinforced ihc am with 
two infanln regiment*. two Ranger gioupv -i nc I iwn .ntUm m- 
brigades. Severe and bloods li-Jn mg cniuinued ihrcuigh No- 
vember when the situation wu brought under control. Enemy 
forces were driven from the coastal plain and pushed Itcyond 
i lie i 'nc uh ills. Also in September, when the fighting in Qjsang 
Nam reached its peak, NVA forces launched ■ concem-d HUm 
in Ihua Thicn Province to cut National Route I between I hie 
and Da Nang. The enemy forces included three regiments of 
the 31MB Division, Da Nang and Phu Bai Air Bases received 
1 1 cm ,ir cillery and rocket attacks. 

In addition, in the southern I Corps area, the NVA 524 
Brigade (reinforced) overran the Gia Vm Uuulei Clamp and 
the Minh Ixmg District Town, Coordinated actions by our t si 
and 2d Infantry Divisions in (hen respective /ones provided 
the margin of success, and by the end of 1974, the situation in 
I Corp* was stabilized. Each side had more than 1.1,000 equi- 
ties in a six-month period. 

In MR-ll, the Onniimuisls began constructing twin roads 
in an easterly direction from the north-south main infiltration 
route. One road was north of Konliuu and the other south of 
Pleiku. When completed l hey were to meet at National Route 
19 east cif Pleiku City. This road system was designed In assist 
ihc- rrtcrm in isolating KoiHum and Pleiku Provinces -is well as 
[I Corps Hr.idqii.Hteis [mated hi Fkikti Cites Oui|iosr 711 
Icn.nut in the south ol Pleiku Cms MoiLc-d i In dummmtsr 
clTcirt. In April 1*>7-i. two regiments of ihe NVA :l!20lh Division 
attacked this outpost. The 22d Division, reinforced with a 
Ranger group, was committed and during May successfully 
pushed bat k I,, i Hackers and defeated the NVA efTort lo 
complete the roads. Thereafter in the summer and early fall or 
l!>7-l, the NTA "trl Division based in Bmh Dinh Province cut 
coastal N iii. ii.il Route 1 in the three northern districts of the 
province and threatened the Phn Cat Air Base The "J'Jd Disi- 
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sion movrd from f'lrikti to reinforce the l wo Ranker groups 
based in the province. Ii successfully cleared National Route I 
and pushed ihe NVA 3d Division back lo in hue area in the 
An Lao Valley by the end of ihe year. 

In MR- 1 II. we retook Che district town of Due Hue in Hau 
Nghia Province whose Ranger battalion had been over- 
nbdkttwd* I" June simultaneous attacks were thrown by the 
enemy against three outposts west of Binll Duong Province 
(An Dien. Base 82, and Rarh Bap)* The batik to retake these 
outpost* mil particularly harsh. *lTic enemy took advantage of 
his numerical advantage in artillery pieces and his abundant 
supply of ammunition. Our troops were lured into a predeter- 
mined area and were pounded mercilessly by deadly concen- 
trated fire. Losses were high on our part, Finally, only through 
a systematic counter battery effort and the use of small assault 
teams could we silence the enemy's guns and reoccupy the 
outposts. 

In the Mekong Delta our forces were on the offensive. A 
large-scale search and destroy operation was conducted against 
I n I'hap. long an enemy sanctuary in the Plain of Reeds (ail 
area lying at ihe boundary convergence of three provinces: 
Kieu Tunttg, KJen Phong, and Dinh Tuong). The Communists 
reacted vigorously, and the three organic divisions of IV Corps 
were constantly tied up either in combat operations or in 
providing support and assistance to the Regional and Popular 
Forces, ihe ineffectiveness of which was a matter of grave 
concern. Because of this ineffectiveness, ihe enemy had gained 
control over several villages and ha mice s in Kien Giang, An 
Xuycn, and Chuong ITiien Provinces. The major weaknesses of 
the Regional force and Popular Force units were tow strength 
and low morale, the severity of which prompted JCS to con- 
duct an investigation. As a direct consequence of the iuvvstigu» 
tion, U, Gen, Nguyen Vinh Nghi, commander of IV Corps and 
Mk-IV, was relieved of his command and replaced by Maj. 
Gen, Nguyen Khoa Nam in November. Ihe urgent mission 
entrusted lo the new commander wai to improve Regional 
Force and Popular Force units and make thctu effective combat 
unity, Cenetal Nam's efforts were crowned with remarkable 
success. 
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Problems and Policies, 1973-74 

llir fmt major problem we had to face as a consequence uf 
the Pinris Agreement was how to counter the rtieun's "land 
and population grab" campaign. The void left by the depar- 
ture i>t I'.S and allk-d lumps alvn created new t li,itl< ■ni»< , v I tn 
national economy was in a serious Male willi .m inn a cm si rig 
of foreign exchange, rising tost c>[ living, and wide spread uii- 
cm ploy mem. Defense expenditures remained* as they had 
always been, a major burden for the national budget. Hut I here 
was no way the government could reduce this burden in the 
face of (be constant military threat posed by the presence ol 
\VA forces and the continued lighting. 

Our strategy immediately after the cease-fire had four 
major objectives, first and foremost, we were determined to 
keep the national territory intact and lu maintain full control 
over the population. II any area were seized by the encrnv , the 
armed forces bad to wrest il back at all costs. Second, die 
armed forces were to complete their reorganization with partic- 
ular emphasis on replenishing and ret- equipping units which 
had sufTered significant losses during the enemy offensive of 
1972, restoring a sizable- general reserve, and consolidating the 
territorial forces, 'third, the armed forces would seek to im- 
prove and modernize all their aspects but especially their logis- 
tics, firepower, and mobility. Fourth, the armed forces would 
continue to assist in Lhe national pacification and development 
program and lake part in other national projects — such as I be 
uwsolidatiou of the nnlitan territorial structure at the village 
level and the farmland reclamation and resettlement pro- 
gram — all geared to achieve the "three-self" goal of national 
policy (self-defense, seif-mairageuiein . m'II-miIIk iemy). 

tfrgfimzatutn of the Armrd Farm 

A major task of JGS in the cease-fire period was n» leilfuw 
dtioiigh with lhe improvement and mcidciru/«jno» whirl) had 
begun three vein-. r.Miliei .11 id culminated m tin 1 udi dt-lmi-i 
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of equipment tn November 1972. With the Pari* Agreement in 
force ii was understood that [lie armed Imu's wuuld u|H*>air 
under the ceiling of equipment which had been delivered 
before the cease-lire. A* a result, ii was decided to concentrate 
on ihe formation and t cHiiukhdat km of combat units and the 
enhancement of hrepower and mobility with available met*. 
The objectives were to reestablish a division-size general re- 
serve and to increase the strength and combat effectiveness of 
territorial forces. 

Plans had been developed lo consolidate three Ranger 
groups — the 5th, Gth, and 7ih— into a division, but the U.S. 
Defense Attache Office (USDAO) could not provide- die neces- 
sary heavy weapons and equipmem without violating ihr Paris 
Agreement. So (be Ranger division plan was discarded and ' 
replaced by the more realistic formation of brigade- and battal- 
ion- *i» units. Four infantry brigades, two armnr squadrons, 
and one mixed) artillery battalion were activated by Tel of 
1975. The Marine and Airborne Divisions were thus atij*mriu- 
n.l rat h h\ a fourth brigade: the 46Hth Marine Hrtgade and the 
4th Airborne Brigade. TWO new Ranger groups, the flth and 
9th, were added lo the reserve, alon^ with u\u Hinnposiir 
armor squadron* |M-42. M-41. and M-3 1S> and one mixed 
artillery battalion (155-mm. and lufi-inm. howitzers) created 
with the training equipment of the Armor and Artillery 
Schools. All these units were held in reserve at the JGS level 
ready for deployment and intended to rotate with equivalent 
units in the Held. 

In addition, to increase (he combat effectiveness .ind ui u 
cal mobility of territorial forces, heretofore oted BpMji at 
battalions for outpost and guard duties. JGS transformed 
sector headquarters into mobile regional group command*, 
each capahle of com rolling from two to four Regional Force 
b.itlalions and one four-pirn- .millc-n batten rrlii-M-d ln»m 
territorial duties. Thus the Regional Force battalions and terri- 
torial .Hiilh'iv liatteries were effectively consolidated into the 
equivalent of regiments with mobile combat capability which 
were no longer bound by provincial boundaries. They were 
instead placed under the direct control of corps commanders 
who could use them in any capacity required. The JUS plan 
(ailed for the activation of twenlv-seven such groups hy June 
1975. This effort Was intended to free regular divisions from 
ti inkin.il tcmcrrin .nirl L^iw th' 1 milir:ii s u nn»nv ,i M/.tMf 
combat lorceto confront enemy territorial units. 
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In .1 shuttle <il sriiim officers in March l!J74. I.e. lien. 
Nguyen Van Manh, chief of staff of JGS since 1909. was made 
depnu lu.iu i ij |< fS Ioj pa< ilkalum ,mcl tlevelupmem in 

place of 1j. Gen. Nguyen Van I .a who relired because or old 
age. General Manh, having served in his position for more 
than four years, was due Tor replacement. Lt. Gen. Dour Van 
Khuven, who was then commanding general of ihe Central 
Logistics Command, was designated to replace General Manh 
as chief of stall' of JGS. A devoted and hard worker. General 
Khuyen Has to Till bolh positions unlil the final days, 

A most important etcnt was the coulhm.ilion early in 1971 
o| the discovery of oil in the continental shelf of South Viet- 
nam. In I he aftermath or the Paris Agreement, ccuihuiih devel- 
opment in ihe postwar peiind h.id lietcime a much talked 
about subject since it was hoped that peace wtmld he enforced 
and South Vieinam never be abau<l <l News of ihe discov- 
ery of oil in late 1973 eiilwrn: ed the pt eliding optimism 
maud. In that buoyant atmosphere, JGS. on i;m cmmerilal 

orders, worked a plan to trim the total strength of (he 

armed fortes to olie million. I He plan wjs io tie t.uiied mil 
tnanmouiK ed iluiitig 197-1. An initial lour thousand service- 
men reaching age Km its or having completed twenty-five yean 

■ il smut here Ifli'jsi-il .is H-iplin-il h\ i iljilE.iI um« I 1 1 r- s. n\\r 

earmarked for irandcj to jobs in ihe nxili.ni u-lidi ro help 
organize various government-operated production centers. 
Army units were also given roles in this production plan. Uv 
the end of 1974, as a result, the total strength of ihe armed 
forces had dropped to 996,000 men. a level from which it was 
difficult to rebuild to ihe authorized strength of 1,100.000, 

Kor ycaiv ihe problem of maintaining full strength had 
proved to be a constant headache. Generally speaking, to 
maintain a level of 1,100.000 men, a yearly contingent of 
200.000 to 240.000 new recruit* was required to overcome 
attrition caused by combat losses, normal deaths, desertions, 
and discharges from service. Hie manpower made available hy 
llle draft (of those of eighteen to thirty-nine as determined hv 
the general mobilisation law) and voluntary sen ice only 
amounted to a scant 100.000 to 150,000 men, resulting in a 
perennial deficit of 90.000 to 100.000, 

Two reasons accounted for the inability to obtain enough 
replacements. First and foremost, die desertion ran- u.is i.utiet 
high, ascraging 1.5 to 2 percent of total strength monthly. 
Thus, fry desertion alone the armed forces lost up to ooe- 
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fourth of their coutl every year. Second, the recruits intended 
10 make up for the dedal never filled the projected quota* due 
to extensive draft dodging. Out even though the nation had 
been at war for over twenty years, very few deserters or draft 
dodger* chose to go over to the other side in spile of the 
enemy's propaganda efforts. Most simply vanished into the 
cities lO live the lives of fugitives or returned to live in their 
villages with the connivance and help of friend*, or relatives. 
Some deserters became restless after prolonged inaction or 
simply got tired of hiding. So they recnlistcd in a different unit 
under a new name ur with modified personal identification. 
Because of these reasons, the actual strength of units* combat 
iimn in particular, was sometimes unusually tow. Among other 
things. JGS required every combat battalion to muster a mini- 
mum of 500 men For operational duties (authorized strength 
was about BOO), 

The reduction by 100.000 men should have had minimum 
impact. However, owing to these other factors, the strength of 
units was seriously affected, and servicemen in general were 
given a false impression of peace prospects. As a result, the 
plan had to be rescinded when it became apparent that the 
Paris Agreement stood no chance of being respected and that 
a new Communist invasion was a foregone conclusion. The 
;iiulim i/r-d Mrmglh i»l Mir. 1 .irmcd furies was then restored to 
the previous level of 1.100,000 men. With the 100,000 spaces 
thus made available and the realignment of additional troops 

.iIht m, u in. mini <>l nmii m> Inu^-i Mqinn-d. Mull .1^ Itiiu 

railroad security battalions (reconstruction of the Trans-Viet 
Railroad was temporarily suspended becanv >■! lunl^ti Innit.i- 
lions and the tactical situation) and four military police baltal- 
kui% in 4 hiirge of Communist prisoners, JGS made every elfbrt 
to create additional Ranker. Airborne, and Marine units and to 
c.om4»hd,(tc Regional Force battalions into regional mobile 
groups. 

To counter any large-scale violation of the peace agreement 
by the Communists, a contingency plan was worked out by JGS 
and USDAO. tt was a lop secret arrangement whereby die 
United States agreed to provide our armed forces with appro- 

fkriaie support when required. A system of hot lines was estab- 
ished between the U.S. Support Command at Nakhon Phanom 
m lliailaud and JCS. Our Air Force Headquarters and all four 
corps commanders were also given direct access to this system. 
Fnmswtu of the plan, which was disseminated to corps com- 



iii.nnlc is .is .1 l>,!vi> r<»t then npi-i.it ioiutl planning, included: (I) 
the constant updating of B-52 target*, (2) the activation of 
|'ujw,ird .iir imilml leaniN ccpupprd uiili .ipjircipi i.lEi- i-idioi 
and manned l« hii|dish-spe.ikuiK peisoniu'l "lm kid previous 
ly worked with the I'.S. Air Force, (U) Iti the caw of a ni,i]<» 
offensive, our armed forces were lo huld their Hues fur seven 
lo fifteen d.ns. .itN^ninj; 1 1 1 1 1 ■ lm die 1' S Ciqij;rr^ to approve 
(Ik 1 employ merit ofL'.S. air power in South Vietnam I be JdS- 
1)AC ) plan also provided the procedures for requesting U.S. 
Air Force support. In spile of its apparent promise the contin- 
gency plan was never put to use because the scale of enemy 
violations in 1^73 and 11174 did riot warrant a retpiest Tor 
inii-t mention. By the lime such intervention was rcipmrd, I'.S 
Air Force unit* were not available. 

f fff finiwum in C.S. Mititaii, .4rrf 

Ravaged by war for over a ouarier-ecnitiry,. South Vietnam 
had very little to contribute to the war effort except manpower 
and blood. Financially and matcrialls. South Vietnam had to 
depend on mililarv aid provided bv the United States,, the 
factor that largely decided the outcome of the war. On 2 April 

\ President I Ineu was received bv President Nixon in ihe 
Western White House at San C '.lenient e. Together I he two 
leaders discussed problems related to economic and mililarv 
aid to South Vietnam and examined die continuing cease-fire 
violations and (he Communisl buildup. 1 "he visit shored up uut 
confidence in continuing U.S. aid during the postn.u period 

Fully aware of the difficulties the United States was facing 
in ii\ own Itnuse. economically and politically, the Republii nl 
Vietn.uil made even effort to enforce austerity and to maintain 
in I joi vcrve invaluable military assets as soon as the cease-fire 
Wii« in force, ft was hoped that reductions in military aid, if 
and when made, would be timed and graduated !«• rcMeit a 
line improvement in the military situation on the one hand 
and the development of the national ecouomv of Suuili \'ict- 

11,1111 ' I 'I'l.-r 

During the first few months of 3973. following this belt- 
lightening |.Kjlicy and assuming that the enemy would respect 
the Pun Agreement (n some extent, JGS and USDAO came 
up with a fiscal year 1975 militaiy aid budget recommendation 
of SFbOO imiIIt.hi, President Nixon submitted a revised figure 
ol Sl.-17-l tin] linn io Congress, but, in addition, he asked for 
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St 7 I mi 1 1 mn as a supplement to the fiscal year 1974 budget to 
cover increased o|ih_t.ih<hm1 <-*j>rii*e* and ihe replacement of 
luii .nid c I, imaged Wei material .nul .iimihet S^'Hi. nullum in 
make up for a deficit incurred in the previous fiscal > c.ir 

President Thicu sent me. a* chairman of JOS. to the United 
States in April 1971 to seek support for our aid request, Ai the 
Pentagon. I made a presentation of the military situation in 
Soiuh Vietnam, substantiated by documents ami photographic 
cmlc-mc i »C [he enemy's escalating violations and his massive 
movement of men and arm* inio the coumn. Officials of the 
US. l>partment of Defense lleartilv as mi red mc ni thru full 
Mipport. I 'nfortunatcly, the U.S. Congress rejected all supple- 
mental aid requests and merely authorized a fiscal year 1975 
ceiling of $1 billion, ul whidi mih $700 million wa* finally 
appropriated. And this amount included operational expenses 
|h»i t'SDAO (J4ti million appropriated out of $100 million 
requested). The final appropriation came as a shock to the 
army and people of South Vietnam b was Certain that the 
huge gap between requirements and resources that had just 
been created could nen-i be c losed no matter how much self- 
restraint was imposed and how well the budget was managed. 

Since the announcement of the rrtir ftrc. our armed forces 
and people had s Liked their hopes on four possibilities. '[Tie 
first was that the Communists would respect the Paris Agree- 
ment. I hat meant the fighting would die down and require* 
menu for fuel and munitions would he reduced. The Comtmi- 
m\r% vim i t xhii^iiivh* <l ilm hope, 

The second was (hat the national territory to be held could 
be gradually reduced and consolidated into smaller but more 
defensible areas. 'Irus would require revising our run tonal de- 
fense strategy and consolidating the armed forces to make 
them powerful enough to confront the enemy effectively ai the 
level of available military aid and our own national capabilities. 
This looked like a most realistic prospect, but carrying it out 
would certainly require a long time because of the far-reachm r 
psychological and political effects it was bound to tii'.in- 

'Ihird. we hoped that otln-i fin.mci.il h'mhulo imild be 
found to supplement military aid or eventually replace it alto- 
gether a* for example the exploit At ion of oil, which had just 
been discovered, or additional aid from other non-Communist 
countries. However, this was only an expectation for the long 
term. 
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Fourth, there was the possibility the U.S. Congress might 
review its decision onfc the furor against President Nixon had 
died down. After all, U.S. credibility and pre* tip- .si n at stake, 
and it was only reasonable to expect thai South Vim n, mi would 
be given the wherewithal to defend itself after approximately 
45,000 young Americans had given their lives for the same 
i.iiL\r It ihh 1 1 1 li ].im ImjH- ih.u tin- .iniud Unit s ami peupk 
of South Vietnam desperately t hing, and it was with the belief 
that somehow the additional aid would be provided that due) 
stoically endured all privaiions and willingly shed more blood 
lo make up for the missing rounds of ammunition. 

A $300 million supplemental appropriation was requested 
on 2 January 1075. and this amount was boosted lo (722 
million hy Presidem Ford's LiM-dilch effort on 1 1 April 1075. 
By the time the U.S. Congress finally rejeiled it, however, it 
Was already Ion lute Un any kind of hope. The final verdict had 
hecn rendered. 

The 1700 million appropriated lor fiscal n-.u M*7"» i>nh mn 
ahoni half of our austere requirements. Frierm -initiated actions 
in the meantime increased 70 percent as compared with the 
previous year. After deducting $46 million for USDAO oper- 
ations, there remained $654 million for direct support (TabU 
2). 
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Ai r Forct and S'ai<at Atd 

Because of the meaner funds alhuted, I lie an lunc as 
compelled to (l| Inactivate more than 200 aircraft including 
A- 1 ughicr-bombers; 0-1 observation planes; and C-7, Ol 19, 
and C-47 cargo planes. (2) Terminale its program of replacing 
F-5As with F-5K fighters. I he 'M't F-JiKs ih.ii h;ttl been ordered 
were returned lo ihe U.S. Air Force, and luntts recovered were 
channeled to more vital operational and maintenance needs. 
(3) Call In mn. HH> | ■ - 1 . mcl helicopter pilot studenls undergoing 
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[raining in the United Slain. Over 1,000 airman-lrainees far 
flight and nonflighl jobs undergoing English language [mining 
were turned into infantrymen. This caused i most adverse 
psychological effect in the Vietnamese Air Force. (4) Reduce 
flight time for support and training, which in turn reduced fire 
support 50 percent is compared with 1973-74 and reconnais- 
sance 58 percent, gravely affecting ability to keep track of 
enemy infiltration and provide observation Tor operational 
areas and convoy protection. 

liclilift wa* down 70 percent. litis affected most seriously 
tnedtcal evacuation as well as troop reinforcement and rcsup- 
plv. panu ularlv m the Mekong Delia which is crisscrossed by .i 
maze of canals and swamps and where for years the helicopter 
Yi'i h<-cn i ■ l ~> i i n 1 1 ie' lit aj jn saving innumerable wounded soldiers 
,imi HHH['.;r,ii ui diMic-SH. 1'hc sudden scarcity of helicopters 
compelled our troops to use hammocks and sampans For the 
evacuation of the wounded in some instances and greatly ham- 
pered ihr rcsnpph of munitions, tn addition, it also caused 
serious psychological readjustment problems. 

Regular airlift was down 50 percent. This affected mostly 
the mobility of general reserve units. Since the Airborne and 
the Marine Divisions were the onlv reserves available on a 
countrywide basis, iheir ability to move swiftly was of critical 
importance. 1 luring the Communist offensive of 197?, the Air- 
borne Division was able to deploy from Saigon to Plriku and 
front Pleiku to MR-I within forty-eight hours. This Teat was 
♦KCcimplMicd wiib our own and U.S. aircraft without dr-mmem 
to other airlift operations. But in 1975 the same operation in 
reverse took seven days and completely disrupted other airlift 
operations I in C-LSOA cargo aircraft, the airlift mainstay, was 
also used during I he first lew months of 1SI75 for bombing 
missions. Bul. constantly plagued by technical troubles such as 
wing cracks and fuel leaks in addition lo cuts in Hying lime and 
a shortage of replacement parts, only four to eight out of a 
i (i 1. 1 1 ot ihirty-iviii <:-|:iflA>. weir serviceable daily 

Nuvil i^initic* wen- reduced by an average of 50 pirccnl. 
River activities were cut 72 percent. This hum- reduction re- 
quired the maciiv.ii ion of over 600 river era It and boa it. 240 of 
which belonged lo the Regional Forces. Crave clFccti were fell 
in control of waterways, particularly in MR-IV and coastal 
areas, escort far supply convoys, including convoys lo Cambo- 
dia, and security for the main waterways leading to Saigon, 
the defense of remule outposts in the Mekong Delta and I he 
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<tMirH^ ill miliUrv harhoiv in IV» \,ui|<, Qid Nh«n. Ham ttarh. 
and Saigon, and the Saigon-Vung Taw artery were seriously 
compromised. 

It was realized that troop movements could lie serious I v 
impeded in the event of a major offensive because our assets 
were limited. To enhance sealift capabilities, two repair ships 
were transformed into cargo and troop transport*. The landing 
ship tank (LST) fleet thus- increased from six to eight "hips, 
We had earlier requested and been promised six additional 
l_S I s. l"he air force tried to improve the Low serviceability rale 
of it-* two C-I30A squadrons, and additional ip.irr ]>,nts were 
requested to keep more trucks in service, 

Rrpforrmfnl of ftmti and Parti 

According to Article 7 of the Paris Agreement, our armed 
forces con Id replace arms, munitions, and war materiel dam- 
aged, worn out, or used up after the cease-fire. But the limited 
fundi Dcnnitted only a few trucks, tanks, and artillery pieces to 
b<- replaced during fiscal year* 1975-74- No replacement % 
could possibly have been made for fiscal year 1975, because 
most of die budget was needed Mr ripe rational and mainte- 
nance requirement* more essential to the war effort. As a 
result, not a single plane, ship, or boat was replaced after the 
n'4-.e-fire, And only 70 percent of the most critical item, am- 
uiuiiiiLnn. unild he leptaicd. lis the end 15)74, the unA 
worth of materiel awaiting i r\ iI.il emenl came to over S'lOCJ 
itlillkiu. In particular, the program of replacing AN/PRC- ID 
radio sets with AN/PRC-25* had to be *uspeiided. Hah or the 
Popular Forces had to "make do" with ilu- interior and war- 
worn AN/PRC-ID which was planned with problems of spare 
parts and dry batteries. 

Only 33 percent million) of ihe annum i lectured was. 

available for replacement parts, the shortage of replacement 
parts greatly affected maintenance performance. The backlog 
of work on unserviceable combat materiel at troop and direct 
Mipport units increased from fifteen to thirty days as a result. 
I he percentage of serviceable materiel and equipment at troop 
units declined to the levels shown: 
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,, fhrrittagf of 

M-l 13 armored personnel carrier 80-U5 

M -48 tank 7&-80 

105- and l^-itim, bovducrs „ 90-95 

1 7>mm. howitzers (30-75 

M-7EI |{r«iid( launcher 80 

25-(urt irmk rili-rtri 

5-ttti wreckers,.,.. , ,.„ i mi mk 70-75 

Signal equipment ., 90 



Over 4,000 vehicles transferred by U.S. and allied troops 
remained unserviceable for lack of spare parts, The in-country 
export rebuilding program was also suspended because funds 
were unavailable. Wat anil maintenance reserves thus were 
gradually used up until they disappeared from die shelves 
altogether when they were most needed <u rcequjp battered 
units retrieved from MR-I and MR-li at the end uf March 

fuff and Ammunition 

After austerity measures were taken in 1974, the consump- 
tion of dicsel fuel and gasoline decreased !50 pcirrru a* com* 
pared with 1973. In spite of this reduction. $60 million, or 15 
percent, of the total army budget, was still needed Tor fuel 
alone. Stock levels were deemed satisfactory, ranging from 
forty-five to stKh days, based on actual consumption rates. 
However, ^ it In jij i MLpplmivnlal aid, our armed forces would 
have run out of fuel by mid-May 1975. 

Of the total army budget For fiscal year 1975 ($458 mil- 
lion), $239 million, or 52 percent, was earmarked for ammuni- 
tion. This amount, however, only met 56 percent of true re- 
quirements. Within this ceiling, only $19.9 million could be 
made available each month, whereas the previous monthly 
issue rate. July 1973 to February 197*1. had amounted to $S7.3 
million. Inflation further shrank the quantity of munitions pur- 
chased. On the average, in 1974, the cost of munitions in- 
creased 27.7 percent brlween lime of requeu and time of 
appropriation {Tfiblr J). 
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In Fcbru.it> 11174 we calculated [hat, even with stringent 
fire discipline, by June 1973 rlif M<n k Iru'l would be down r-i > 
57,000 short tons or only a twenlv -1'mir il.u supply .ii llie prc- 
ce Jsc-fire consumption me. AVblie Imping ih.ir suppleim-nuil 
aid would be provided, our armed forces look certain austerity 
hum mi res. Harassment jnd irite-rdi-ni-iin fire* were prohibited 
altogether. Fire was authorized only when a target was visible, 
As a result, the monthly consumption rate during the first 
eight months of fiscal year I97 r > ijulv H)74 through Febriuiy 
1 1*7*11 -i (in n tnii-i I i.. oiih t * Si i^. ^ har i urns -if 27 fu n cm -»1 ihi 
|in- i r.is<- lis c i.in- <it 7:<.:l"i<i ^li i u r nun jii-i uionlh During ih< 
same period, enemy-initial rd activities increased io LMKHO irui- 
I ■ ■ 1 1 r per iikuiuh as compared with the pre-ccase-fire rale of 
2.072- An available supply rale per weapon per dav was deter- 
mined monthly Tor each of the four military regions based on 
budgetary allocations and past consumption experiences., for 
example, 197'J intensive combat rale {Tabtr -ft. I he new vnpr.il s 
rates fell far short or requirements, however, and MR c 1 1 rrn- 
mandcrs constantly requested additional issues. 'ITic total of 
such requests Tor the period from July 1974 to February 1075 
amounted to 1 1 64 ,.98 1 ,000. of which JGS could meet only 4(1,5 
percent . 
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Although part of the Royal Lao Army reserve ammunition 
was transferred lu our farces, I lie permanent stock level only 
amounted lu between lliiih and loily days 1 supply, far below 
the prescribed sixty-day level. By February 1975, days' supply 
of some categories had plummeted lu (he safety Level: 



,\(u>nlwi on Hand 

5, 56- mm. rifle. , „ _ 31 

40-tnm, grrnadr ,,,,.„„...,, 29 

fl^^IlllH* TH El f~ tjlT miiiiiniiirni ivniiviiurn* ■■riiiirmirn irriiiri tmr \ ■ i it i 27 

S I -ntm, mortar „ , , , — 30 

I Oi'lllrlS- IftUW'MftT WHWWHNHM mrrmrmrm.ri 34 

1 5& r l1tl3).. 1 1 r > W i I iirt — , — .-.i SI 

Yi .k^iikcitt^iion ^iL iudr £5 



Taking into account order and shipping time* which was usually 
forty -live days, the problem of readjusting stock levels for 
fourteen ammunition dcpols ihroughoui ihe country herame 
increasingly difficult and rosily because airlift Hvas mandatory. 
If supplemental aid were not made available and if ihe interni- 
ly of combat remained at the level of late 197-1, then all 
munition stocks would be exhausted by June 1975. After 
March 1975 the situation got completely out of hand as a 

risiili ill il ii- ircn>[i wiilnh.ns.ib I \[R II n-.l MR-I. About 

half of the countrywide stocks were lost. In A|.n| 1<J75 stock 
levels at the four remaining munition depots in MR -HI and 
MR- IV dropped to an all-time tow of fifteen to twenty days' 
supply. 

The debates and votes in the U.S. Congress and (he exact 
amount of military aid finally appropriated were loo widely 
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known U» our comfort. Boih wc and ihe enemy knew and 
could aruiiip.irr ill ilir diMimhies and weaknesses of hut 

.UMIcd fciUCV Til HUH M«lt\ 11 1<.XS -I Itl.lllrl t'-t .MlMrU; I- I die 

enemv, n oFletrd .m < \t Hlc-iu opjn u tunm . Hie (lommunist* 
linl Mi (i|ird up piupaganda aimed ,u mi \h vmen and iIlcm 

ck'|JCIntc'III.S, III p. II lie IjLlI lllOSi' ni tilt' kf (111.311. ll .1lld E'u|>llLll 

Forces Second, they increased their harassment mid inlcrdic- 
e 1 1 >■ i ni hmii villages, hamlets, and outposts. By so doing, the 
Uummunists tried lo demonstrate to ihe local Iroops ;ind 
peoplt- l1i.ii uur lorces no longer had enough ammuruli'iri In 
fire m their support, and our officers and the United Stales 
were {caving them lo the mercy of the enemy. 'I hen. after a 
dramatic demonstration, itie Comiuuuisls would urge ihe local 
troops to abandon their outposts. 

TO counter the enemy moves, a country wide effort was 
made lo explain to the troops what economy of munitions 
iridic iin-.HLt. Soldier-* wore caught lh.it economy siuiplv me;uil 
not wasting, .ind they were assured thai adequate supplies 
would be made available. I hey were encouraged lo refrain 
from firing when I fie enemy could not he observed and lo 
make every round count. However, some undesirable prac- 
tices^ — hoarding, speculating, and bartering — were delected in 
certain combat units in which troops and cadres had losl confi- 
dence oi had become loo preoccupied about the future. The 
rnosl desired it^rns himi' hand- ;mrl (liIh'-I.uiiic Ind ^lcii.nks 
wliiin had pi rived elletiivr .mil hriuc lh»cl become sought after 
at i he ' 'grviss-Foot" level. 

rhu% the Sotuh \H-i[].irnt-".H- suIiIk-i of 197^^75 marched 
into combat wilh ihe deep concern thai his ammunition might 
not he replenished as fasl as il was consumed and thai, if 
Wounded, he might have to wait much longer Tor evacuation lo 
a hospital. The lime of abundant supplies and fast hclilifis had 
Kouc. fl was now the turn or the soldier's family lo become 
4<>uH.cim-d .Jh.nI his safety in the face of growing shortages. 
The mo* I tragic Fcstiil of tile shoH^e in< r cased casualties. 
A price in blood was paid by the soldier for every round of 
ammunition he wai not issued after the cease-fire. 

Aid and support from ihe United States had helped our 
armed forces successfully confront a powerful XVA armed wills 
modern and sophisticated weapons; U-S. aid and support had 
prevented outright and immediate subjugalion and made pos- 
sililf die miesl for a political solution of a free South Vietnam 
To reduce thai aid SO drastically and so abruptly ended any 



iltance of success and generated panic among ihe |K"oplc and 
-irnn.-rl Jun e* of South Vietnam while <j\u ■ 'making lilt- Com- 
munists Mi accelerate their drive to ronqucr by force. 

FtKetHulihgA for 1975 

Mm-- in 1 . « i ■ 1 1 . -i i - I'd ,ui n!nmk.d in ill'.' V-.iih \ icuiamese 
parU journal if™ T<tf> indh aird ih.it the Twenty-Third Plenum 
oF the Central Committee of the Communist Party had been 
held. This implied that a general offensive would soon be 
conducted in Seintli Vii'iii.iin. IJimrui, llr-st the Communists 
were lo consolidate Communism mutollc-d area*, "liberate" 
disputed areas., and bniii; miu ,ucjs wr i mm tilled. Also, 

this editorial revealed, the ein.-ms w.is (i-mpLitnig attacking 

a number of cities including Saigon, 1 1 lie, Da Nang, and Can 
'J"ho. According Lo llie Conmimiisix. it would he lu^n^il tthru ,< 
number of provincial capitals had been taken, for the resi o| 
the country to fall. The Twenty-Third Henum ahn discussed 
die |iossibiltty of U.S. intervention. The enemy had not iintiii- 
paled the blockade and the huge li-52 raids on Hanoi arid 
H.tiphong in 1972. Of course this dine he did not exclude the 
possibility dial the United Stales would return, but that chance 
was now considered very sm.ill 

For future military efforts the Communists foresaw two 
possibilities. The first assumed a deterioration of the situation 
in the South, which NY A forces would try (o speed up by 
i ■ ■ i id 1 1 1. 1 1 1 ig ■» : >i • i ! ■ 1 1 % i v I In- sr<ond .i^tiincd -i Mg- 

mmis reaction by our furces which would be presented I" iUc 
Communists as a South Vietnamese effort lo resume the war. 
In this caie, the Cotmuiuusl* Would "counterattack" wiili ,i 
great vigor and seize any "strategic opportunity" to launch a 
lut; oflemive of ihe U|>c seen it) 1972. In possibility one, the 
United States would be denied any gnocj reason to intervene 
cm ihr h.nil* tn l<l ";n i ium i lie Communist* would commit only 
those uniu already in the Smith and would pm'tra* the new 
conflict as a civil war, In possibility two. to deny the United 
States the opportunity for timely intervention, ihe Conumumi* 
would use all the forces at their disposal, including general 

reserves from ilu- \mih Whciln-i II M-lr, unl foiuso mir 

or two, pi tman emphasis was placed on the military conquest 
of the South by force of arms. 

< 'nt gm t- i iiiuriu had cmuhidnl 1^74 uilli .in assessment or 
the military situation. A top-level meeting was t'oivw-iic-d mi li 
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December 1974 at the Independence Palace and was chaired, 
as usual, by [he president. The National Security Council 
members were there, as was the complete amy of service and 
corps commanders. The estimate was that 1975 would be die 
year when the Coltuiuuiists «uuUl pmbahlv launch a K*.-n<.'i,ii 
offensive to coincide with and upset our presidential election 
scheduled for October and the 1976 U.S. prcsidenu.il urn 
paten. The military balance undoubtedly landed the enemy; 
he had accumulated enough supplies to sustain a majtu oEh .»■ 
five for an uninterrupted period of eighteen months at a level 
of intensity comparable to his offensive of 1972. 

"I "he form of the new offensive would he a combination ol 
his 1968 and 1972 campaigns, thai is, attacks against major 
cities concerted with such field actions as interdiction of mt& 
of communication. It was further expected thai the enemy's 
priority targets would be Saigon. Hue. Da Nang. and (Ian 'I Em, 
in his belief that if these major cities — our central nerve ■cen- 
ters — were taken he could expect lo capture lesser cities in th- 
ou I a fight. Toward that end, there were indications that such 
NVA general reserve units as the 316th. 312th. Mist, and 
308 th Divisions were preparing to move south. We estimated 
that the enemy Would strike MR-ll first in an effort lo drain 
our reserves before he launched attacks in MR-I and MR-I1I. 
To the enemy MR- IV would be only a diversionary battlefield 
where supporting activities such as harassment s and traffic 
interdiction would take place. The ultimate goal of the offen- 
sive hi'uld tie to force the creation of the National Council of 
Reconciliation and Concord and. finally, a coalition govern- 
ment. It was also estimated that the most favorable time For 
the enemy lo initiate his effort would he in March. 

Such was our estimate of the situation. W'c made it in the 
fifihl of hard intelligence. In thr absence of specific guidance 
by the president. JCS look on itself the task of preparing for 
the next enemy move. Our major concern was how to reconsti- 
tute some general reserve for immediate use. Certain measures 
were taken, some to cope will] an emergency, others to face 
long-term eventualities. To strengthen the defense of Saigon, 
especially during the Tel holidays, |IJS issued the lulluvmie 
instructions; 

The IV Corps was to be prepared lo release one of its ihree 
divisions, or at least a brigade-site task force of infantry, 
armor, and artillery, for immediate deployment to Saigon if 
needed 1 his dmsnnj is.is m be il«-pli>vi-d Uu pei iti.meni ■•\ < > 
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al tonal duties in I fit - jrea spanning the boundaries uf l.ong An 
and Dinh Tuong Province*. Thai located, it could move to 
Saigon by road and snip wilhin forty-eight lo seventy- two 
hours. 

The 1 Corp* was told to rearrange its force* so that the 
Airborne Division could be redeployed to Saigon or elsewhere 
wilhin sevemy*two hours. 

Reconnaissance companies organic to the Ranger groups 
wen* directed to undergo training at Due My and deploy to 
Saigon to reinforce the defense of the city. (These companies 
were latci rriuined to then unit* after the lei IioIicIjv*.) 

Ki'i mil* urtdi-i >j"iti;^ 1.1. Hiking ,n the t^uaii^ Iiuiil; [i.mitn^ 
Center and students of the "11m Due Infantry School were to 
form four fully equipped uiLiotry battalion* for the defense of 
Saigon. At the same time, the Signal School al Vung I an, the 
NCO School at Nha Trans, and the Artillery School and 
Ranger School al Due My were directed each to form a fully 
equipped battalion ready for deployment on orders of J (IS. 

Two armor task forces were activated with assets of the 
Armor School to include M-4H and Nf — * I tanks and M-JI3 
armored personnel carriers. The two task forces were to stand 
ready for deployment within two and six hours, respectively. 

In summary, during 1974 our forces made every effort to 
retake important areas and population renters that the enemy 
had occupied. Hut our losses were high, and our force* became 
ovel extended. Nic Communists continued to commit units of 
ever-iJun-jMiiK njth- and c*,piuid (heir logistical system along 
our side of the Laotian and Cambodian holder*. 



CHAPTER 5 

The Beginning of the End 

During 1973 and 1974, the enemy did not succeed in occu- 
pying any provincial capital of South Vietnam. At one time or 
another he had contemplated Kontum or Tay Ninh, but both 
cities proved to be beyond his reach. So he turned to Phuoc 
Long, (he northernmost provincial capital of Mk-IJC, and pre- 
pared to attack it with two infantry divisions augmented by an 
infantry regiment and supported by oik tank regiment, one 
antiaircraft regiment, one held artillery regi merit, and several 
tapper (assault engineer) units. 

As early as October 1974, JGS had gathered enough infor- 
mal tern about the enemy's preparation! and plans through 
technical intelligence, agents, and prisoners to predict the 
attack against Phuoc Long. Ihe information had many limes 
been made available to 111 Corps Headquarters and the sector 
headquarters of Phuoc Long, and each time it was updated 
with new developments. Thus, there was no question of sur- 
prise when the atiack finally materialized in the latter part of 
December 1974. 

lite city of Phuoc Long lies seventy-live an miles northeast 
of Saigon. The province itself is bounded to the north by 
Cambodia and was composed of four districts: Due Phong. 
Phuot Birth, ho I'iu. . iiul Pun loan \Mtip J), Ik pnpiil.mmi til 
approximately SU.UtiO was mnsitv Montagnard ul the Siieng 
I Ma) and Mnong tribes, which make a living from lumbering 
and rubber harvesting. "Ilie remainder of the population con* 
SlSted of Vietnamese merchants, plantation workers, and civil 
sen ants. The terrain is mountainous and blanketed bv dense 
jungle which denies air observation. It was used by the enemy 
as a major base area. Phuoc Long City is linked to Saigon by 
Interprovincial Rome I A and National Route 14. The same 
Route 14 also connects Phuoc Long with Quang Due ami Han 
Me Thuot to the northeast. The city's airfield. Song Be, had an 
asphalt lauding 'trip capable or accommodating all cargo 
phiirv ilinm^b t :- 1 3D t I.^siTk al ion. Ihe iiuiiiiuin iinM unt.ilh 
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lasts until (JHOO or l)?>00 I>lu during l lit- rainv season may Lisi 
iiiilil 1000 or 1 100. 

I 'he supply Qf Phuuc Long was ordinank hv (nick vm 

Interprovincial Route I A and National Route M. Loral proil- 
ucu went id Saigon by the »ame route, Only one week after 
the cease-fire, however, the Communist! cui this main nupph 
artery al many/ places. Airlift by helicopter* and propeller- 
driven plane* then became the main supply means for (he city 
and the four district lawns. The monthly requirement was -100 
to 500 Ions, mostly rice, sail, sugar, ammunition, and fuel. 
Beginning in August 1974. Ill Corps made a conrerlcd effort 
with II Coip* i<t upen National Route N. The operation some- 
what relieved (he burden on airlift resources which now were 
needed for die secure delivery of such mitral items as ammu- 
nition, fuel, and medical supplies. However, on 14 December 
1974, the district lawn of lluc Phong, which lav astride the 
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supply route, was ovmvn by ihc Communists, and Phuoc 
l-ong again became dependent on airlift. And airlift became 
increasingly costly and unreliable due la the enemy's antiair- 
craft Tire. 

Phuoc Lon^ was defended by five Regional Force battalion* 
varying from 750 10 900 men; forty-eight Popular Force pin- 
i ik 1 1 Li, rotating approximately 1.000 men, moMh MonUi|m.irdv 
and four territorial artillery sections. "Iliis force was later aug- 
mented by the 2d Battalion of the 7th Infantry, two artillery 
sections from the 5th Division (six additional 105-mm. and 
four 155-mm, howiliers), and three reconnaissance companies 
of the 5th, ISlh, and 2, r uh Divisions. 

The battle for Phuoc tang began in the latter part of 
December ,<inl rmlrd on n January I07ii. On I !S Decem- 
ber 1074, i he Communists launched a probing attack against 
the district town o! Don l.uan hut were driven back by the 
gallant local Regional Force battalion, effectively supported by 
the air force. The following night. M December, ihe enemy 
executed simultaneous lightning attacks against the district 
towns of Due Pbonn .j ml Ilu Dm Both Kerr tmmrdijirtv 
overrun and without indications of friendly resistance. An in- 
vestigation failed to disclose the reasons for the rapid loss of 
these towns since almost all key commanders were missing. On 
the following night, \b December,, a fire support base de- 
tended In Ki ^ional Force troops wu attacked and also over- 
run. Two 105-mni. artillery sections were lost In the enemy in 
this action. 

In the face of these successive setbacks. 111 Corps helilifted 
the 2d Battalion or the 7th Infantry or the 5th Division from its 
base at Lai Khe into Phuoc I -vug. With ibis reinforcement, the 
sector headquarter* conducted a counterattack and regained 
Bo Due on 16 December, By ihi» time, however, effective 
friendly forces in Phuoc Long comprised only ibe regular in- 
fantry battalion and two Regional Force battalions. More than 
3^000 disorganized Regional Force. Popular Force, and Self- 
DrFense troops had fallen back to the city from outlying dis- 
tricts, but they badly needed reorganising and recti nipping. 
I h«- rrgulai inhmin. liattahori was marh- tvsp. .iimIiU tm ■ 1 1 • ■ 
defense of the Phuoc Binh District Town, whith made up part 
of the city, and tin- Suiiu; Hh- Au tit-Id when- Hit- :1il L«^istn,il 
Command supply point was: located. 

With foil support of JCS r 111 Corps now undertook to bring 
in weapons, ammunition, and other equipment by C-130 cargo 
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pl.me* and CI I -4 7 hclicopcera to resupply the garrison and to 
ree^llip the local troops who were being regrouped in the city. 
On return nips ihr ainrali evacuated military dependents and 
oihrr civilians in an effort to relieve the supply burden. tCnemy 
pressure in the meantime increased around the city. Song He 
Airfield was heavily shelled, and air traffic Wll interdicted by 
antiaircraft fire in the northern and southwestern sectors. A C- 
130 was hit while landing and by helpless in the parking area. 
The next clay another C-130 which had brought in Supplies 
and a team nf mechanics was hit while taking off and was 
destroyed. In addition to paralyzing the airfield by shelling, the 
enemy also moved antiaircraft batteries closer to the city and 
the approach avenues used by helicopters and observation 
planes, Lai Khe. the command post of the 5th Infantry Division 
and the necessary refueling stop for helicopters on their way to 
Phuoc Long, was also brought under interdictory fire, 

Iti conjunction with their effort to close the airfield hy 
increasingly intense lire, the North Vietnamese launched a 
second attack against the district town of Bo Due and seized it 
again on the night of 22 Pet ember, Four days later the NVA 
7th Division renewed the attack against the dislritl lown <<l 
Don I. nan and overran it. With this last success the enemv had 
gained control over the entire province, save for the capital 
and the district town of Phuoc Binh. 

On the night of 30 December 1974, the NVA Tth Division 
and the newly activated 3d Division launched an attack against 
the district town of Phuoc Binh which was within the city's 
defense perimeter. J"hc attackers were supported by a lank 
regiment and corps artillery. The battle raged through the 
iiixmmg and into late afternoon when the disliht IumiLju.ii (ui <■ 
was badly hit and its operations center destroyed. ITic district 
troops and the 2d Battalion of the 7th Infantry lell back lo a 
new defense line around Sons lit- Airfield. Here they de- 
stroyed four enemy tanks al one end of the landing strip and 
killed 4 hk <,Lpiuird ,i\nm\ i\U\ enemy. At about the same lime 
an enemy element, in a move to cut off the retreat route or the 
2d Battalion, pushed toward Ba Ra Mountain which dominated 
the city. After a full day of bitter lighting, the regular battalion 
and the district troops managed nt fall hack into the Cliv where 
llu-v |oiii4-d |jjiAiiiit.il tnuL- I In- cticiiu rstiu 4 Iii.m- lu Mudiin: 
his attack to daylight hours lie harassed nur positions during 
the night, however, bv indirect fire. 
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During the day over 100 sorties had been Down by our air 
force in close support of the ground troops. All kinds of 
bomb* had been used, including cluster bomb uniti. This con- 
c ent ration of air support wa* nude possible by JOS'i tempo- 
rary diversion of tactical airc raft from MR-I1 and MR-JV, At 
0000 on I January 1975, in an apparent attempt (o obstruct air 
support activities, of the 3d Air Division, the Bien Hoa Airfield 
was heavily shelled- Its landing strip wai damaged and some 
buildings were ui afire. Air traffic was suspended until 1300. 

At 0700 on the first ihe enemy, with the support of tanks, 
began driving his attack from the south into ihe city of Phuoc 
Long, but the advance was stopped at the fool of ihe hill 
ascending toward the city. Al the same lime enemy troops 
encirc led and this lime overran Ba Ra Mountain despite maxi- 
mum activity by our air force. Upon overrunning K.l Ka Moun- 
tain, ihe enemy immediately installed artillery observation 
posts, and his 130-mm. guns began to fire accurately at targets 
wilhin the city. Eight 105-mm. pieces and four 155-mm. pieces 
were hit by the enemy's accurate fire, and all became inactive 
by 3 January. Communications with the city were interrupted 
ii i.i ms iinifv. V- r|ir battle developed, enemy antiaircraft batter- 
ies were positioned on Ba Ra Mountain, and it became increas- 
ing difficult for our aircraft, especially helicopters, to make 
their approach. 

Backed b> advantageous defense positions and the effective 
support of our air forre, troops in ihe city successfully repelled 
several assaults by enemy troops and tanks at the southern 
peii meter. They bekl firm during the day of 2 January. Fifteen 
enemy tanks were destroyed by <nn an Innr ,wd ground 
troops. I"hc province chief requested medical evacuation for 
the wounded and supplies, and reinforcements At 1800. hnw- 
c\t'r. "in radio nl.iv m a [ion on Et.i K.i Mountain was finally 
overrun and that communications link with the rily was lost. 

The same day, 1? January, an emergency meeting chaired by 
President 1 bieu was held al the Independence Palace. Present 
were Vice President Tran Van Huong; Prime Minister Iran 
J him Kltirrn. I i tint, Dang Van Quan^. prudential assist ant 
for security; Jjt. {Jen, Tran Van Minn,, commandei m ilnH i J 
the air force: t.i. {'.er\. Hit Qpoc Dong, commander "1 III 
t-mpv l .i ta n l>i i ii n \ .hi Kluiven, rhiel ol M.dl <>i |t!S and 
also commanding general of ihe Central logistics Command; 
and I as chairman of JGS. The subject for discussion was 
whether or riot to reinforce [*huoc Ijouj; and, if so. how much 
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reinforcement w.is needed tn term* tif troops and other re- 
sources. 

In his. capacity ai commander of III Gorps, General Dong, 
.liter Im hrirtiiku ■ micerriing I he situation in MK-ltl and at 
I'huot l/JllJl id particular, asked far :il least one infantry divi- 
sion 01 ihe Airborne Division, I lis plan was to mount a relief 
operation h\ lu-lilifling the- division into the rid from die inHlh 
with maximum support of tactical aircraft and helicopter* and 
air-dropped supplies. General Dong then offerer] en leiign, 
citing his inabilily to improve the situation in MR-II1 since he 
assumed its. command three month* earlier. 1 1 i x offci mi- 
mediately rejerted by President Thieu who aipp.ireriih 
more concerned with the question of reinforcement. The plan 
was thoroughly examined hut rejected fi>r ihr I allowing rea- 
sons: 

1 1 1. 1, | H i. inforccmeni: JGS no longer held any unit in re- 
serve. Both the Airborne and Marine Divisions wvn- dep|nu-d 
in MH-I. and die situation there did not permit their withdraw- 
al. I lie Miiutiona in MR-IJ and MR-IV also precluded remov- 
iii .ii" miii ir<no tliet\e -im-.i*. if liability Welt 1 n* be ni.uiii.inn i I 
The same was equally true of MK-Ilf because the 18th arid 
25ih Division* were positioned to prevent the NVA CT-5 and 
CT**0 Divisions from pushing into Tay Ninh and Saigon, 

Airlift: All roads leading into Pluioc Long were cut and 
(mild ii. .1 In; «U\ired \i" rebel <>["': .irii hi ui>uld depeurl i n 
tirely on airlift to bind and supply troops. To mount the oper- 
iiutiu i% planned, is^i l H- \ squadrons and) one CH-47 tquad- 
ron would be required to augment airlift assets of MR- HI plus 
additional tactical aircraft. Ihe t il- 1 squadrons could he di- 
verted from MR-ll and Mk-IV. hut the additional CJI-47 
assets were nowhere available. The Gil— 17 squadrons or MR- 
II and MR-IV. being newly activated units, were low in effi- 
ciency, Each squadron could only provide from four to riM 
helicopters per day, and this was just about what each MR 
would require for us own daily emergency ttte Moreover, the 
UH-1 was incapable of flying nonstop from Bien Hoo to Phuoc 
l*ong and had to make a refueling stop. The Gl 1-47 was also 
incapable or lifting a 155-mm. howitzer. 

As in uipph. we could air-drop from high altitude the 
planned ii.nK M-quueiueul i>l M\t> to tme hundred lorn [or -i 
period of seven to ten duvs provided a large <lr p /one could 
be secured. But if suppk 3i.nl m be Miuamcd beyond ten days, 
then airlift support for the other MRs might have to be sarrt- 
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ficed. h was alio anticipated that losses in aircrali vhjuUI h<- 
very high, Riven (he enemy** antiaircraft de p l oy meal at MttMM 
Long. And if heavy losses were incurred, our air potential 
would be permanently reduced bnuw no aid fundi were 
available for replacements. 

Tiinitig: Our form in Phuoc Long would be unable to bold 
OUl much longer against the two attacking divisions despite 
advantageous defensive positions, If reinforcement were decid- 
ed on. it should be completed rvpidk. widiin I wo or three 
days, before the city fell. Jf the Airborne Division were scul Id 
Phuoc Long, the time required to assemble the troops,, airlift 

Lhem f and prepare ibcni hu would l>c five to seven 

days. An infantry division lium MR- Is' would alio need at least 
i In ec days to make ready for combat at Nmut L/jug. Iliis ^,is 
what ii had iaken the 2 1 si Division when u n . 1 1 •] ►! • . v i •< I m Chun 
Thanh in 1972, 

Strategic significance: On balance, Phuoc Long was much 
less important than Tay Ninh, Pleiku, or Hue, economically, 
politically, and demographically. Given our reduced means at 
this particular juncture, if it were deemed necessary lo hold 
territory, ihen it would be better to conserve our remaining 
assets for the defense of Tay Ninh and Hue rather ih.ui I'huui 
Long. 

It was finally decided lo reinforce I'huoc Iswy, with assets 
lU.iihihh- in MR-HI Nir Mm Airborne Ranger Croup, l>ccause 
of iis experience in I be An Loc battle of 1972 and its ability to 
fight in jungle areas deep in encmy»contro|lcd territory, was 
selected for the job. Its missions svere to support the defense 
of the city's southern perimeter, [he most advantageous avenue 
of approach to the city, and to try to reoccupy Ba Ra Moun- 
tain. 

On 3 January 1975 the tactical situation remained almost 
unchanged apart from an increase of enemy pressure on the 
southern perimeter. The defense pcrimetri inm crdm < >i 
to the marketplace, the provincial administrative complex, and 
the L- 1 9 Airfield. All of our howitzers had been silenced by 
over 2<WH) artillery rounds concentrated on the administrative 
complex and the sector's operations center. Twenty ions of 
ammunition and supplies had been dropped accurately on a 
drop zone north of the sector headquarters from high-flying 
cargo planes {up in 12.000 feet). However, ihc enemy's intense 
.niillcry fires had made recovery of the supplies extreme K 
difficult. Over 300 wounded were awaiting evacuation. It was 
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planned in jhip them our un l he return IIhtJh* < l f die brlicop- 
ten scheduled m> hni-rj ihe airborne Rangers the next day, 4 
January. 

In i he mcMniniK- at Bicn Hoa, (He 81st Ranger Group had 
assembled I wo companies and readied ihcm for combat- l"he 
group commander had completed reconnaissance of a landing 
zone on (he slope of a hill north of sector headquarters, Might 
routes had also been selected, On 4 January rain and clouds 
frustrated two landing attempts. "l"he enctm me. mobile m. 
creased bn shelling ami atut ked, but our troops held. I he- 
sector operations center was repeatedly hit bv artillery fire and 
was finally, destroyed. The set- tor deputy commander was killed 
instantly, and Lb Col, Xuan, district chief of Phuoc Hinh, was 
gravely wounded. At the same time, enemy tanks were sighted 
west and south of the city. Communications between sector 
.Hid HI tlcirps headquarters were reduced in a single radio 
rhamu'l .liter the- destruction of the operations center. 

On 5 January at OfHK), sixty tactical air sorites «1i-.uvii .i 
helicopter landing ;onc east of the city. At O'JOO the first 
Li i id i rig of one company of the Ranger £n>u|> < 1 LfC i me in was 
successfully completed. As soon as they landed, ihe airborne 
troops linked up with the garrision. At DOt) a wave oi helicop- 
ters moved in to land another company and a headquarters 
detachment north of the provincial administration building. Bv 
the time the hclilift was completed at 1500 h over 250 airborne 
troops had been inserted in the midst of deadly enemy artillery 
lire. Only one squad had been lost. Several helicopters wen 
hit by antiaircraft lire, but all managed to escape. However, 
because of the enemy's intense fires, it proved impossible to 
evacuate the wounded as orginally planned. 

I i ihe interim, enemy tanks had broken through Regional 
Force positions at the sector logistical support center and were 
moving into ihe city. Enemy sapper teams carried in by tanks 
rapidly set up blocking positions while the tanks advanced 
toward the sector headquarters and the province chiefs resi- 
dence which now served as hit command post and that of the 
airborne Rangers. But the merits has driven hack, and the 
Rangers launched a counterattack to reorcupv positions that 
had been lost ( in particular the sector logistical support center. 
Although their counterattack was tierce and gallant, the air- 
borne troops failed to regain the lost positions. By (his lime 
they had suffered 50 percent casualties. Our M-72 rockets, 
moreover, were only inflicting slight damage on the enemy 
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( inks which for this battle had been reinforced on both sides 
and were only parlh \~\\\> d uilh fuel, However, our 9ft- rum. 
recoil Ins anlilank rifles proved most effective, 

Ljic in [he day, iii 1' 1 00, the Ranger force sent tn in report. 
The situation was desperate and not ai all what sector had 
reported earlier to [II Corps. Regional Forces were completely 
disorganized ,m<l ImhI 11™ I rluit positions when the tanks 
moved in. The Ranger commander deckled to organize his 
defame ,ir<mnd the province chiefs residence and the provin- 
cial administration building. During the night over 1 .0130 anil* 
lery rounds were fired on this area and ihe business district. 

On 6 January at 0OO0. enemy troop* sup|>nrted by tanks 
attacked again. The battle raged all day. At 2 300 contact was 
I mm unli sector headquarters, but the airborne Iroops still 
maintained their communications. At 2400 the Hangers disen- 
gaged and filtered out of the city. 

The next morning. 7 January, at 1000 the airborne Hangers 
i c- |>ui ltd i In- imsilton of a 50-man element and I heir hcadqnar- 
tcrs somewhere north of the city- Another group was reported 
northr-.Lsi of Naimrt.il Route 14. h'rom ft to 15 January the 8 1 si 
Ha tiger tiroup Headquarters conducted a search and rescue 
operation. And It dorps joined in this operation around Route 
14 near the boundary of MR.-U. After four days of search, 121 
airborne Rangers were retrieved Hv hrliruplcrs, Thus, the air- 
borne force lost about half of its committed strength. Other 
troops and civilians from Phuor I-ong also managed to find 
their way to safely at various places. A total of over 1. 000 
people. In 1111 hub' > ivilians. police, Regional Force troops, and 
men of the 2d Battalion of the 7th Infantry were thus rescued 
and returned 10 Saigon. Bui the province chief, the district 
duel ot phuot limit, the infantry battalion commander, and 
over 3.000 troops failed to make it back to our lines. 

At the lime of his attack against Pbuoc Long, the encmv 
also launched attacks at two other places 111 MK-lll: 111 the 
north of Tay Ninh and at Hoai Duc-Tanh IJnh (Binh Tuy 
Province). His aim was clearly to stretch our lines and prevent 
us horn 1 vm lor rint; Chunc I.ong. lite rapture of Phuoe Long 
crowned the enemy's conscious and systematic efforts, Since 
December 1974 he had successively overrun the outlying dis- 
tricts, and by the time the bair.ii- began the city had been 
practically sealed off. Ihe outcome of the battle could have 
been foreseen from the start. To confront the NVA main force 
of two divisions and its complements of armor and artillery, all 
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the *r*u<\ iif Muiuc Long could put up ^.n Regional Force 
troops, augmented at ilic- last minute by one regular battalion. 
The organization fur the defense was incomplete. A 

sudden and last-minute change in llle defense plan prevented 
the garrison from organizing and consolidating its positions. 
The province chief proved unable to control hit forces, and as 
a result hit reports 10 III Corp* were mostly inaccurate. 

The enemy in cunt rail enjoyed a tremendous numerical 
advantage. He also benefited from ,i lew leilinujl .irnl K<<h«,il 
innovations. The armor or his tanks. Tor example, liad been 
supplemented to provide an air space or cushion and protect 
the side* of the vehicles from antitank rockets. Enemy sappers 

liL.adi' II.. .illt iiipil !■. |icrn ri.m- i] i MM, ill ^lollps li', ni|^l:r. „. rlic, 

usually did in advance of the main force. Instead, in this battle 
they were carried into the city by tanks with the main attacking 
force. I he enemy 's artillery was accurate, and the intensity of 
its lire was frightening, because of his advantage in firepower. 
In- .UMt^d cmlU dm mi; d.ixunie lf«- U.is ,«K.i .il»lc- In nhnnhii 

our radio communication*, and he knew in advance our every 
tactical move. 

To best sum up what contributed to the loss of Phuoc 
Long, let us hear the comment of an airborne trooper, a 
veteran of An tJK. who had fought in the baitle; 

Ilie rnraiiV lumps virtr nitt mi good .iiihJ hi rouragrrm-S a* we might 
have thought Thru- M-tr timpls Iimk rn.ini. of dirm. I tic- riiriiiv'i 

anillerv fire was fierce aivd many imm itiHnc .n .. iii.iir ihjn it li.nt 
been during the baitle of An Lot. Enemy tanks had sorricifiiiig m-* 
and strange. Our rockets were unahh- n> k.innk ihem mil. We 

lnt ihcm; they stopped for a while then moved on. Our air support 
* not very effective, the planes flew loo high. If unlv wr could have 
had B-M» like we did at An IjocI 

Militarily, the capture of Plume Long gave the enemy ex- 
tended control over a very hirgc area. Three of his base areas 
imw linked together in a continuous arc from the Cambo- 
dian border across northern Mft-lll with access routes toward 
Ham Tan on the coast. Psychologically and politically, the loss 
of Phuoc Long, the first provincial capita] of South Vietnam 
permanently seized by the Communists, came .i\ ,1 vhixk to the 
population and the armed forces, live apparent total indiffer- 
ence with which the United States and other non-Communist 
countries regarded this tragic loss reinforced the doubt the 
Vietnamese people held concerning the viability of the Pans 
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Agreement. Almost gone was ihe hope that ihe United Staler 
would forcibly' punish the North Vietnamese for their brazen 
violations ni ibe cease-fire agreement, The people's belief in 
tin- power "I tbe jiiiivd litun and l be geivcrnmcrn wa^ il^ 
deeply shaken, "la (lie Communists Phuoc Long was nol 
merely a miliiary victory. What they had gamed psychologically 
and politically was more important. It was their first big step 
mwiird [in.il military l on quest, boldly taken yet apparently 
without fear of any reaction from the United Slates, What 
more encouragement could the Communists have asked for? 
Ami ssh.ji .l ^ood chance for ibem lo step up propaganda 
against our government and to appeal to our troops to quit 
their ranks and join the Communists. 

Han Mt Thuoi 

Maj. Cen. Pham Van Phu, who had commanded the lit 
Infantry Division from October 1970 to July 1972, replaced Ll. 
Gen. Ngnseii V.in Tu.ni .i> commander of II t^nps in Decern- 
ber 1974 upon the recommendation of Vice-President Tran 
Van Huong who had insisted on removing General loan be- 
cause of charges of corruption, President Thieu apparently 
gave in lo his vice-president's insistence with reluctance be- 
cause he knew thai despite the charges General l oan was .i 
thoroughly competent field commander, tieiiet.il loan was 
.ivii^nrd .is i lisrj til .imini .an 1 1 on '* rVliiLi.m I ' * T Ti .dsn 
given command of III Corps. He replaced General Doug, who 
had resigned a month earlier. The change of command in MK- 
II contributed u* ibe events th.u tnkjlly led to the collapse of II 
Corps, 

The Communists, meanwhile, were preparing for their next 
major campaign with more confidence than ever, encouraged 
by the new U.S. bands-nil policy. Indications were thai MK-JI 
would be the theater for (he opening rounds of the campaign 
then in the making. By ibe end <>1 January I L J75. ibe NVA 
320th Division based at Due Co {near Pleilcu) was reported 
moving south toward the Darlar Plateau. The H Corps was 
alerted, but no significant action was taken apart from daily 
aerial attacks against enemy truck COOVOys. During February, 
Communis! truck convoys were sighted almost daily moving 
south in great numbers along the wesiern border routes. In 
one instance, toward the end of February, a convoy of several 
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hundred ii in Is ^-is sijrlm-ti .md .marked by our air force with 
spectacularly desintciivr elf en . 

Oiher NVA divisions—far example, the 3lfnh, the SlMch. 
and the Mist— were also reported aiioxmu southward,, hm 
1 1 1 1 1 1 ii«-Mi]i,niiuis u-niainrd niikin iu n ] br Hlfsih Dmsion m 
particular concealed its movement Inward Han Me I nuoi by 
cautiously approaching from lover I jos. Enemy dociuiu-iits 
captured on 5 March also revealed the movement or the engi- 
neer regiment of the F-10 Division from Konlum to Ban Me 
Fhuol, From other fragmentary pieces of information, the 
enemy's preparations for a major offensive and plan of a1l.u k 
against Ban Me ITiuol became obvious. In the preliminary 
phase the enemy planned to cut National Routes 14. 19. and 
21 to sever the highland provinces from the II dorps lowlands 
and by the same action preclude friendly reinforcement. The 
320th Division was to take up positions north of Ban Me 
Thuot and neutralize all outposts on Route 14 as well as the 
Phuong Due Airfield. ITie F-10 Division would conduct the 
main attack from the southwest into the city along National 
Romr II iMup l^e-i .mlKiris Mnr M ken !<■ keep .ill prepai.i- 
tions secret to obtain maximum surprise. 

Ihe II Corps CI— 2 had correctly compiled this estimate as 
early a* mid-February, but unfortunately his warning was not 
Until srnoLis lonxidiTaliori h\ tlir- tnrps muiin.uuler wh.i be 
lieved that the enemy's moves toward Ban Mr Ihnoi were only 
diversionary or at most a secondary effort and ihai McSftai 
would be the mam objective. ITie disposition of II Corps 
accordingly reflected its commander 's llnnking. The entire I*3d 
Division ww deployed in the Plciku area, leaving the task or 
tlclciidmg Ban Mi I limit to a Runger «roup and provincial 
Regional Force and Popular Force units composed mostly of 
Montagnards. At the beginning of March when alerted to the 
NVA 320ih Division movement toward Ban Me Thuot. IT 
Corps simply sent a headquarters detachment and a regiment, 
the 53d of (lie 23d Div ision, back to Ban Me Thuol. The 53d 
Hi-^iim-iit u.is ih, ii i-M^ned the task of operating south of the 
Phuong Due Anlirld. md iln- Ran^ei K r *>up was deployed in 
the Buon Ho area, sotrir mnm miles tn die nm< beast Recon- 
naissance teams of the 23d Division and of the Strategic Tech- 
nical Directorate were dispatched into the border area around 
Ban Don Outpost to trace the movement of the 320th Division, 
but only s rna 1 1 skirmishes with company-size local enemy tin its 

If stilled 
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I he rnctm m iln- meant kmc had effect ivctv blocked Nation- 
j] Route 21 from Han Me Ihuot to Nha Trany. An unsuccess- 
ful clearing operation wa* conducic-d t>\ Kh.mh [U>.i Simi-h, 
and (lie road remained blocked north or Kli.mh Dudng District 
Yawn Nome lifty miles cast or Ban Me Thuot, On 5 March 
1 E 1 7 5> , the- ( iommunists attacked and overran Thuan Man J>i s- 
tritt I'tjwn on National Route II. approximately hallway be- 
nvt-rn ririku and Han Mr lhuo.1. Ihiis. communications by 
road from Ban Me Ihuot to PleiLu and IL Corp* Headquarter) 
and to Nha Trans on the coast were effectively interdicted, 
and the isolation of Ban Me I "hunt was completed. 

The bailie of Ban Me Thuot began on 10 March and ended 
on lrt March 197-V In the early hours of 10 March, the F-IO 
Division «up|H>rte<l by armor and artillery launched a three- 
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pronged attack into the city. The first prong, consisting n( 
tank-led infantry, wai directed againat the ammunition depot 
north of I he city, lite ccmimuridt-i of (he depot, an a rim 
< -ipl.iin, was killed vJn3<- din-mug the dek-nse. ami the depul 
was overrun in the afternoon. The second enemy el Ion s*,ii 
directed against I'httotig lltu Airfield where enemy troops 
il.iJu.il uotriuli with mir *)3d Regiment, and their advance 

became stalled. l"hr thud .mil livdnig rlloil. another i - 

hilled infantry and lank attack, swiftly overran the L- 19 Air- 
Held and pushed into the city, establishing blot king position* 
a* il rlluVcd. Ine main large! vv;ts rhr m-j ihk luMi.hiir.n n-i - 
which was encircled: and attacked vigorously. An eneniv I'-f»4 
tank VraJ destroyed nn ihe outer pcrimeier of the sector head- 
quarters. A little past noon the sector Operations i i-nu-i lui 
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hy artillery fire and destroyed. The sector commander-prov- 
ince chief was forced Co move to ihc detachment command 
post of the 23d Division. By this lime, however, the command 
and control of Regional Force and Popular Force troops had 
become disorganized, Enemy (roups and lank* nuw converged 
on die 'J 3d I'lm^ui CP. and (he kit lie niged. By the ertd of 
the first da>, three rrietny lank* had been destroyed al this 
location. 

Ilit- Ranger group was immediately ordered to move to the 
city from Buon Ho. and mh relief operation in effect began 
die same afternoon. But. being gTcaily impeded by the 
enemy's blocking positions, ibe Rangers did noi accomplish 
much i n relieve I he enemy pressure. At ibe same time regional 
lumps, ami armoi t4etnen1s u]n'r;iliii|; tn the llu Prang aira 
will also ordered bark, la Ban Me Ihunt. but they were 
blocked al .1 bridge len miles southwest of the cily. 

During ibe night of 1(1 March enemy forces were augment- 
ed by the Sifkh Division. The encirclement lightened around 
the 23d Division Headquarter* complex, and I he fierceness of 
the attack, increased hy ihe hour. Ihe depuly commander nf 
the 23d Division al the detachment CP requested cIum- ,ui 
support. Our tactical aircraft made very accurate bombing runs 
and destroyed many etieun tanks. I ! nlorlurialely 4 one bomb 
stun k the division's lactic al operations c ruler and dru roved it. 
Communications with It Corps Headquarters were lost from 
thai time. 

(hi n M.irch the 7th Ranger Group Was airlifted from MR- 
10 to Plcikll and assigned to IT Corps Headquarter*. n» rcpl.He 
the -Hih and 45th Rcgiim-w> <i| the 23d Division which had 
been ordered m Ban Me Thuot in an attempt lo save the 
besieged cily. hy now under the virtual control of the enemy. 
The next day, 14 March, a retief force composed of the 4!>th 
Regiment and one battalion of the 44th was helilifled lo Phuoc 
An. a district town twenty miles east of Ban Vic I hnoi. uliere 
the h.uicred ii'iicijis Iiimu the cut's j^" 1 lsl> "- Hu n dependents, 
and much of the civilian population had begun to converge, 
The advance of i he relief column wan slow and its counterat- 
tack ineffective, owing in part in the troubled morale of the 
troops whose dependents were being stranded in the cily. A 
large number of troops or the relief force broke ranks and 
beaded toward ihe city in search of their dependents, 

On 16 March ihe commander of ihe 23d Division was 
nihility wounded and was evacuated from the combat zone. On 
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IH Marfh (^miminifi form overran I'huoc An District Town, 
the ta*t base for a rebel HJm t. All h ; : ; For the city had now 
t t-.itc-iL, and rhc entire province of Darlac ramc under enemy 
control. In the- meantime, thirty miles farther rail, at Khanh 
Dm. tit; thf 3d Whu-nu 1 Hi i n I ■ ■ li.ul uken up hlimfciu^ por- 
tions on National Route 21 after arrival from MR-I the day 
before in an effort to stop the advance of the enemy's F-IO 
Division toward the coast. 'I "he brigade also made an effort to 
retrieve the battered troops of MR-II who were retreating 
from It j ik Me Ihuot and I'huor An in small groups mixed with 
(he civilian population milling toward Nha I rang. 

'ITie loss of Bail Me Thuol resulted primarily from a failure 
to field a sufficient force Tor the defense of the cits wlit'n the 
attack began. The enemy achieved tactical Mirpnv ,md. more 
importantly, a vast numerical superiority in committing three 
infantry divisions wilh supporting armor and artillery. ITie 
commander or II Corps Tailed to reassess his situation in (he 
light of hard intelligence concerning ihr movement of the 
NVA 320th and F-10 Divisions toward Ban Me ThuoE and 
ignored his G-2"s assessment as well as that of JG5. His pre- 
conceived and indexible opinion convinced him that the enemy 
would strike Plciku and Kontum, the usual objectives or the 
enemy's main effort in the past. 

Understandably, the II Corps joiumamler's assessment Led 
him to deploy the bulk of his forces in the f'lciku-Konlum area 
.mil ki h-.iM- iVknv i 'J Ban Me Ihuot mostly to forces of 
the Regional and Popular Forces. I bis was also reflected in his 
reinforcement of distant outposts like Boon Ho and Bu Prang 
with armor and regular forces. He diil. In nwva. inmidcT 
moving the whole 23d Division to Ban Me Thuot at the end of 
February at the insistence of his G-2. Bin after last-minute 
advice from the 23d division commander, dn- corps coniinajirf 
er changed his mind and ordered the -Hid and 45lh Regiments 
H» I cm, nil in Pleilu 

U'hc-ii the movement of the F-10 Division was reported to 
him on 6 March and after enemy troops bad overrun Thuau 
Man on National Route M and cut Route 21 north of Khanh 
Duong, the II Corps commander began to have second 
thoughts. Concerned but slill not convinced, he ordered one 
Ranger group to Ban Me Ihuot. not to reinforce the city's 
garrison but to take up positions at lluon Ho twenty miles to 
the north, He himself visited Ban Me Ihuot on 8 March, 
inspected the city's defense organization, and ordered romhat 
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preparedness and, among ullin diing*. ihit- issue of M-72 ami- 
[.ink rackets and TOW missiles. As an additional precaution. 
Iir fcjfo ordered the dispersion of the ammunition dc|>ul. When 
the enemy attack finalh matciialiicd, howcvci. ihe nudy I roops 
available for ihe defense <►( ihe < iu itself were the F»Sd Regi- 
ment and Regional Force and Pi»pula( roue m.mps C.mghi 
short by the attack,. II Corps began rem I on H-m \ti- Thorn, 
bul the effort Was piecemeal and inti Laie in any event- By 
time all reinforcement routes had been effectively blinked 

Ihe enemy thus had a golden OfgMMfunitJ! for a surprise 
attack in ovcrw helming force, He succeeded in concealing the 
movements of his major units which arrived in the Ban Me 
Thuot area largely nndcin ted. I he Slbdi Division, for rum. 
ple K maintained strict radio silence while on ihe move. J"he 
NVA Wiih division pmpcisi lv Ulc its command radio station 
behind in Due Co, apparently to deceive our radio direction 
rinding efforts. But this deception scheme served no useful 
purpose simply because none of our clet tronir reconnaissance 
aircraft dared venture near Due Co during that time, the F-l() 
Division kept its presence hidden by avoiding contact with our 
reconnaissance patrols. The enemy alio cunningly selected nn- 
uiual approach routes for hit armor, through jungles and 
along MU dinv E-'tn.iJK, Kcgion.il ron e ami Popular Force Mon- 
tagnard troops manning listening oulposls on the defense 
rimeicr failed iu report enemy sightings or conduct a delaying 
action, This enabled enemy units to advance to the city unde- 
tected and attack sector hcadi|ii,ii iers. 

When the attack was launched on 10 March, the enemy 
forces directed their main effort at our command posts, the 
sector headquarters and thr headquarters detachment of the 
23d Division which controlled all defense fortes in the area. 
This effort paid off handsomely. Hard pressed From ihe iK'^itt- 
umg hv ,< heavy attack, the sector headquarters was unable to 
exercise effective coordination and control, lis Regional Force 
and Popular Force troops and police gradually became disor- 
ganized jnri laiiijhi inrohesivrlv- It was impossible for the 
sector commander tn report accurately on the situation in the 
city, and when his operations center was destroyed bv enemy 
artillery lire, he was forced to move to the 23d Division CP. All 
organised resistance by Regional Force and Popular Force 
sector troops virtually stopped for lack of direction and con- 
trot. The 23d Division CP was confronted with the same situa- 
tion from the siart. I hi- prrssuir bc-iaim- |»,irtic ularh heavy 
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when enemy tanks dosed in and fired from I he outer defense 
perimeter. Air support was accurate and effective but too 
close. One bcnti-ti e*p|i"li-<l - n the CP itself causing Idh of 
communications and effective coordination and control. 

The counterattack was doomed to failure from the start, 
i'huoc An, where 1 roups of the -Ulti and H5lh Regiments as- 
sembled, was the way station Tor the civilian population Fleeing 
the lighting, Here wmr ol ihe new troops met their depen- 
dents and disappeared into the streaming How of refugee*. 
Others, anxious about ihe Uitc of dependents or relatives 
stranded in the embattled city, simply broke nmks li rid lied in 
search of their families. As a result, it was impossible to assem- 
ble a cohesive combat force for the effort. Phuoc An. the last 
bate for a counterattack, was overrun four days later by the ¥- 
Hi Division. Any hope for recapturing the city was gone. 

frfMfirnl Thif\t \ t'ntrjtsi Atmiwi 

During the first two months of 1975, a number of U.S. 
congressmen made fact-finding visits to South Vietnam. In the 
face of the deteriorating military Mtuatkm and in view ivi ilu- 
impending congressional debates on tin' i\w <>i supplemen- 
tal* aid, our government extended a warm welcome to its 
influential visitors. Members of the U.S. Congn-ss l**d b**B 
urged to see for themselves how South Vietnam was la ring 
economically, politically, and militarily before they should 
decide whether to grant what had been requested. Hence, the 
visits were awaited with high expectation. 

The first visitor was Senator Sam Nunn, followed by Repre- 
sentative Paul M, "Pete" McCloskey and Senator IVwev Bart- 
lelt. Then came the main party, inclining huh «-ti.m^ .m<l 
representatives. JG5 thoroughly briefed the first visitors on the 
current situation in South Vietnam. The briefing centered on 
the insurmountable shortages that would result with >ni the 
SHIW million supplemental aid and pointed 0111 ihn- imrmm-iu 
danger of overt aggression which hv now had become an 
obvious fact. Tile last visitors were not given any oflicilJ brief- 
ttljpft, but some congressmen look time la visit f(rS ami rlir 
permanent exhibit of caplured ("orniiuinisl weapons at Jtitt 
hcadmiaiieri. 

The ban k^i i xinds of the visiting congressmen were as di- 
verse .i* ih«-n opinions on the issue of U.S. aid. Some were for, 
others were against It. Some tame with open minds, and others 
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appcitrd hi-avih pi c|iidiccd. Some were courteous and 
modcsi;. others rude and contemptuous. Still others were com- 
pletely detached and indilh-rerH. BtU rKi mailer who (hf> - were 
or how ihey behaved, all were received Kith equal warmth and 
sincerity. Tbcy were completely free to see whatever they 
wished, to contact anyone: prcigovemmcui or opposition 
groups; delainces or free people. 

I he enlnc population of South Vietnam, including the 

Cmtu r\ Vh.mlud ilun iiimm-iiu-ik . ■ 1 1 • J listened I" dun 

<nmnieni> when possible. Spn Lil.uion was rife, and hopes were 
raised or siilled. Those who opposed President Thieu arid 
wanled a coalition with the Communists ejcpi^nil iln I niN-d 
Sum to press our government for a change in altitude more 
in iheir liking and advanta^r t In- iiu'dfiau-, >ilenily hnped 
that American Leaden would though dully examine the aid 
issue and I hat reasonably adetpialc military aid would he pro- 
i,n ([-J. first lo allow us to defend ourselves and second to deler 
further Communist aggression, As for the Communists, tbey 
hoped for a Complete aid cutoff which would deMiov huh 
.irmcd forces. 

In general, the departing visitors lefl behind a feeling of 
pessimism. 'I "he atmosphere was charged with rumors and 
\p«.-i ul.mon. ill di irmu-tual 10 the national cause. In the United 
States, we were induced to believe, our government was con- 
sidered incorrigibly corrupt, dcspolir. and repressive. Disen- 
chanted and troubled by its own domestic difficulties, political 
and economic, the United States was no longer in a position to 
contribute to I he war effort. Aid stood no chance of beiu^ 
increased: on ihe contrary, il would be I rimmed further for 
American attention had shifted to ihe Middle task. 

No one read the signs and clues belter than President 
I "hieu himself. By the time the last visitor had de parted he 
knew thai there was no longer any hope for the $300 million 
additional aid. lie also came to realize that ihe only possible 
future (rend for U.S. military aid lo South V id nam was down* 
hill. And apparently he made up his mind on the basis of ihese 
readings. What he had adamantly refused to do for ihe last two 
years, he was now resigned lo accept- I nai was wht the rede- 
ployment of our armed forces was attempted. 

The forceful attack against Ban Me ihucu mid ihr relative 
ineffectiveness of II Corps reactions seemed io act like a cata- 
lyst on the mind of President Thieu r the only man who made 
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all the decisions m to how the war should be conduit c-d. 1 Sn> 
Tar ii had hn ln-cn .1 matter of holding out against increas- 
ingly unfavorable odd*. Overextended throughout the entire 
national territory 10 the but reserve unit, our sinned lorces 
certainly could not do much to slier such odds. Besides, re- 
duced aid had in many ways affected iheir combat capabilities 
and, more than usually admitted, iJu ji nubile a* well Under 
those circumstances, it had become obvious ibat something, 
had IO be done if South Vietnam were to surv ive al all 

For some lime JGS, in its advisor, and supporting role, had 
thought that the armed forces would stand a hetter chance of 
holding *f ihey had less territory to defend. From a military 
point of view, it was a sound idea, but politically it ran afoul of 
Mil- pnhln K .imam- 1 1 'In i)i Ling at all costs" stance that President 
1 hi< 11 li.nl i tiil>t .11 ci! since the cease-fire. So doubt, the presi- 
dent lltUSt have had second thoughts in his private moment*. 
The deteriorating situation spoke for itself. First Phuoc Ijong, 
now Ram Me "Hiuot. in just two months. What area would f»e 
next? Also, the bitter aftertaste of those American lawmakers' 
visits was still lingering. 

So his mind must have heeri made up i*h«-n I'residrnt 
Ibieu invited the prime minister, Lt. (pen. Oang Van Qn.nig. 
his assistant for security affairs, and me for a working r»re,ikht4i 
at ihe palace on 1 1 March 11*75, the day after Ban Me Thliot 
was attacked. When coffee and food had been served and the 
attendants had left, he took out a small-scale map of South 
Vietnam and started the session by going over the military 
situation with which we were all completely familiar. Then he 
viid mattcr-of- f.u tk : "tiiven our present strength jnd capabili- 
ties, we certainly cannot hold and defend all the territory we 
want." Instead we should redeploy oni luifrs to hold and 
defend only thuse populmi 1 . jnd nourishing areas which were 
really the most important. 

'live conclusion struck us as one to which he must have 
given very careful consideration. It was as if he bad been 
holding it bark and wanted now to impart the decision to just 
the three of us around the breakfast table, Ik- lined on the 
map <A/fl^ t) those areas he considered important. They en- 
compassed all of MR-III and MR-IV plus their territorial 
Water*. Those few areas which happened to be presently under 
t .. Hiirjiiim-t < onli ol uithui I In- c 1 1 il<m (Hi^iii tn he 1 i <u l upied 
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at all coiis. After all. (his territory was where our national 
resources— rice, rubber, industries, eic. — were con mil rated. 
Hi is h 4 ts I ■ 4 Jar our mnsl populous and prosperous land. In 
addition, ils tcnnitirnr.il dull li.nl i Mends urldrd nil This was 
lining in Ik- mir luiiiUKliaMT lit.Mril.ind. ihr u reducible nalirm- 
al stronghold: Saigon, ils surrounding provinces, and l he 
Nh-kniig Delta. 

Continuing his impassioned monologue cm geopolitics. 
President Thieu sounder] peikips „i mflr It .i^mcd * hen u 
rame lo MS.- 1 1 and MR-I. In ihe Central Highlands, he said, 
indicating ihe area by a sweeping mniion of his hand, ihe Han 
Me Thuoi area was more important ihan Koriium and Pleiku 
taken together, because of its economic and demographic pre- 
ponderance. So were the coastal provinces of MR-LI because 
tlit-v h. 1 1 1 li-n . I mi die fn .ri iiN.tJk e ii Ik (<imnn-iii.il -lull U m 
MR-I, it was largely a mailer of "hold what you can,' Here he 
sketched his idea by drawing a series of phase lines cutting 
across the wtdiJi ul MK-I ,si different locations of ihe coastline 
from ihe north downward, tf *r hrn- %trcmg cimugh. he said, 
Wp would hold the lerrilory up to Hue or Da Nang. If not, 
then we could redeploy farther south to Chu Lai or even Tuy 
id hi Ibis way, he emphasized, we could redeploy our own 
capabilities, hold a more important part of our national terri* 
lory with a heller chance or surviving and prospering as a 
nation. 

And so. wilh a few prcempiory statements, a momentous 
decision had hrt n made, [is full implication was still noi clear, 
but it certain I v muml wide ranging pioMeim. militarily speak- 
ing. As ihe senior military advisor, I felt obliged lo voice my 
opinion. I said something lo the effect that Lhis redeph^ incut 
was indeed necessary, and I had embraced such an idea for a 
long lime. But so far 1 had kepi it to myself and considered it 
an nnptiipe t pni|ni\,d. Fust ul all. it tonlhtlcd s* nil ihe pre- 
vailing national policy, and. second, if I had made such a 
MiKgcMinn. it could well have been interpreted as an indication 
of defealiim. What I refrained from adding though was thai I 
he I iced il wai too laic for any successful redeployment of 

such ma^i U- llesides, it looked lo me like a decision thai 

precluded any unfavorable comment. After all, as commandci 
in chief, it was the president's prerogative and responsibility to 
dictate the conduct of the war. He must have known exactly 
what he was doing. 
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However radical a departure from ihr current strategy this 
il< i ision may have been, it was certainly ihe mom logical tlnu^ 
any leader could do, H li.nl brcn we ll over two year* sinre ibie 
htfn Agreement was f>igucd , and (he situation was deteriorat- 
ing at an alarming rale. "I"he only criticism th.it one could make 
to question whv President I hieti Sad waited so long. In 
tin- i tutting he gave no explanation or any indication of she 
steps in reaching his derision. It seemed lo flow naturally from 
the fact* themselves. Previously, he had hoped it would be 
possible lo hold on la remote and sparsely populated areas. If 
the Communists should violate 'he Paris Ajjreemenl, then 
ICCS and the world at large Would realise who was I lie culprit. 
And if I he violations were loo flag rani. President ITiieu had 
hoped, and had been led (o hope, the United Stales would 
justifiably lake certain Forceful action*: in response ;o promised 
by President Nixon. 

For l wo years, however l he Communists had been enabl- 
ing llieir violations in number and state to lesi liie willingness 
of (lie I 'ruled States lo teacl. While he was in office, it was 
line. President Nix mi <Hi..»simi;dh issued winnings in llarnu 
Bui after his resignation on H August 1^7-1. iln- promise <>f 
"vigorous re,i< mm" became empty rheiotii, Even the attack on 
E'huoi I. in- rvokeel no n\poiiM mi iht- United .Siau-s, Ihr 
negative altitude of mast of the visiting American lawmakers 
deflated die last hopes. It was almost ret lain lhal the U.S. 
Congress warn in no mood lo see the war continued, ninth \ >:■■■-< 
jppinpnan- .irldiririii.d money to prosecute ii. If anything, in 
mind and hook were closed for good. 

there was no other choice for President Elncii it he wanted 
lo save what he could while there was slitl some chance of 
success. But it was already Loo late. A redeployment of our 
forces should have been carried out by mid- 1974. Al the latest, 
Mic Ii a move should have been taken as soon as President 
Nixon re sig ned. As ihe principal architect of Yieiuanii/ation 
and the Paris Agreement, in our view, be was the only Ameri- 
can official who hore the moral obligation of enforcing the 
cease-fire. He was also the only credible man who had the 
courage to lake bold and forceful action when it was required. 
So it was then or never. 

Ilie Communists certainly Would have wekmnctl .ins lerri- 
t octal gain, and tease- fire boundaries could have been a sub' 
jen ol bargaining. We would h.wv been much hetiei «dl wnh a 
reduced hut not infested territory. Such an arrangement would 
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have more closely resembled the lUf>4 agreement: a new de- 
marcation line, regrouping of troops on both sides, cic: two 
clean-cm rones instead of the purutenl spots of the "leopard 
tkin " Ii Hould been ideal for our own survival, but there 

were chances I he (Inmmunisls would have rejected il. iJidn't 
they admit their mistake of agreeing lo partitioning at Geneva? 
There was ninth less chance they would accept this solution 
again. After all, ihey had not gone through twenty years of war 
and hardship for nothing. 

Bv the time Ban Me Thuol was lost, il was far too late. For 
one thing, the enemy was on a winning streak. For another, he 
h.irl finally achieved a substantial numerical superiority. \Lk- 
lended and pressed the way we were, there was tittle chance 
we could disengage from any place without being pursued and 
pressed on farther. 

There was also the problem of the local population and 
military dependents. Evacuating or fail ins; (o evacuate them al 
the appropriate lime might be (he key lo success. No national 
leader in his right mind would ever think of deliberately aban- 
doning the population to the mercy of the enemy. Vet concetti 
for saving his military forces might compel him lo do exactly 
thai. But experience had proved (hat most South Vietnamese 
fled I he f'tirruniumi* d they could, And "population" also 
meant military dependent * *»ho were ihe tourer of comfort 
and support for the combat troops. It was uuthttikahU- to m to 
separate them for any length of time because they always 
tended to get together. This was especially true considering 
the traditional Vietnamese family attachment and the marginal 
living conditions of the troops and their dependents in gener- 
al. All this had to be carefully considered whenever an attempt 
s^.is iii.ulr I-' \t|i.ir,nr 1 1 ■ >■ ■ | >-h hum tlir if 1 .1 111 1 1 ir s Im ,iuv 
lengthy period, 

In retrospect, the question i> no* raised as t" the ihame 
South Vietnam had of surviving if the rcdeplmimm had mn 
been attempted. It sounds pi-ili.ipt pi rMJiripiiimi* ,n this time, 
bul I believe ihc chances were good. Kor one thing, ilu- m-H- 
generaled collapse of morale among I he troops and popula- 
tion— ihe direct consequence of the redeployment fiasco and 
the true catalyst of rapid disintegration — probably would not 
have happened, and we would Mill have bad almost all our 
units intact, except perhaps pari of the 23d Division, Even 
after Ban Me Ihuoi. the enemy would have had to stop and 
think twice before pressing on with another offensive of that 
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m .ilr in MH-ll The II (k)rps Kill had the 22d Division and I he 
equivalent of I wo other combat divisions plus two air divisions 
.iixl numgh ItifliMUnil mppmi n> Luntnnjf Unhung through ihc 
dry season. Without the redeployment, I don't think the enemy 
would have succeeded in gaining much headway in MR -I 
cither. Then the situation would have diaggrd on l«l-m , 
more precariously in the face or dwindling military aid and 
difficulties in reconstituting a general reserve, Km definitely ii 
would rm i !i,m- <li-inHiLi[i'(! m> i.tpidly and extensively ii (he 
i ■•■ 1 1 - j rl • imilc ih h;icl nut been attempted at all. 

Thai v, is military pro^K-ci in the short term. After Ban 
Me ThuOl, 1 ihinL. rlu- l iu mlv would have tried 10 prc-ssuic Un 
a coalition, and President I hieu might have been inclined to 
accept it. Bui even thai would merely have been an interim 
ulodm vivrndi, I lie minium sis would have sought more mih 
ilary victories with the objective of gaining still more political 
dun r-s^jrans. Bui could South Vietnam have withstood ihe 
enemy's mounting pressure in the long run? 1 believe it all 
depended on the amount of U.S. military aid. The hard and 
told fact whs that without additional appropriation* our armed 
imni-s umilnl h.ive ■ i lei mil nl lucl .mil .iiUiiiLJiiiLInn hi' June 
1975* How roulrl anv army stand and Tight without the essen- 
tial ihiitg-» with which I" do the fighting? 
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The Rout in the Highlands 

Two days after the historic meeting at the Independence 
Palace during which the redeployment strategy was discussed, 
I'rt-xidt'iii 1 hicu expressed his desire 10 see Maj. Gen Hum 
Van Phu. commander of U Corps, at hit headquarters in 
Pleiku. By now. Ban Me I Uuui was under virtual control of the 
Communist*, and the frantic efforts of It Curps to renccupy ii 
bad lii'cii LirLji k null miful. I jest the chance of retaking ihis 
important city slip hy indefinitely, it was President 'linen's 
burnt lit review the situation with the Meld commander and to 
try to save it. t'leiku was also under pressure and being shelled 
sporadically by enemy arlillcn Mns s-. -i s iki pl.n r Un die 
president to visit, muth less |<h pieMiui-dih imporlitnc dis 
cuiston. Concerned about the president's safety, (ii ml i d Plm 
suggested another place, and after some debate, Cam Ranh 
was selected. Tin nui-nug took place on Friday, 14 March 

i m. 

Ihe meeting place befitted the occasion perfectly. It was a 
handsome building perched on the top of a sandhill. The 
building dated from I960 when it was erected by U.S. forces to 
accommodate President Johnson when he stopped over to visit 
troops, Ihe same personalities who had attended the 
palace meeting three days earlier accompanied President Ihieu 
to Cam Rauh. Prion Mnmin li.m I lin o Rlttcrn. I.r. Ccn. 
Dang Van Quang, and I. 

As wax customary for even such meeting, the commander 
of II Corps began the session by giving a briefing on the 
IirmuIIt, and enemy situation in his military region. Ihe turn ol 
events as he described it was deliintch grave and his tone 
proEotmdly pessimistic. All ihr major axes ol communication of 
Mk-IJ. National Routes M. 19. and 2) had been eflrmscly cut 
by tlie enemy, and traffic had been stopped. 'Ilie most impnr- 
urn <tl tin '^r ..ittciies. Route 19, which cut across the width of 
the country and served as a vital link between Pleiku and the 
coastal city of Qui Nhon, was blocked at Bin hi Khe by the 
entire NVA Ad llmsaon; our Division with its four regi- 
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mcnts and under the energetic command of Brig. Gen. Phan 
Dinh Nk'rn had died mixiit i r^lnlh m sliiiodgc enemy troops 
solidly entrenched in their blocking position*. Amnher NVA 
regiment was poised at Trung, at j Mr iking distance ejst of 
Ptciku. and I'leiku itself was under heavy pressure from enemy 
aiiillcry fire and was threatened with ground aiiack* from ihc 
east and the west {Map 5). As to Ban Me Thtiul, aficr two days 
of fierce fighting the prospects o| retaking il ncic nut encour- 
aging, given I be present balance of forces and the virtual 
impossibility of moving troops by road. 

When the situation Uncling was completed, President Thieu 

|j u-dh .isked iJh K .mil Inn -a <|in ••! .-ii which had 

Inn : i | monccupying his mind. Was it M all possible for General 
Phu IO retake Ban Mr ' I "hunt? As expected, the commander of 
|[ Corps did nut commit himself to a positive and firm answer, 
He merely asked for reinforcements. Turning to ttir, President 
I me n wanted to know what reserve force we could muster for 
the effort. Bui he must have known already. The last reserve 
unit, the 7th Ranger Group, had been sent to II Corps at 
General Pirn's request when signs of the enemy offensive were 
still developing. Nothing really was left. 

I his was the most critical juncture of the entire war. Down 
to the last chip, our armed forces now fared a showdown with 
an adversary who continuously tipped his ante. I he onk ui.ijoi 
reserve units, the Airborne and Marine Divisions, had been 
commitiinl 10 MR-I since 1972. Well before (he attack against 
Ban Me Thuot. President Thieu, apparently for political rea- 
sons, had deckled to reassign the Airborne Division to the 
Saigon area. The newly created and combat-ready -IGcUh 
Marine Brigade plus a Ranger group were to replace il. ITius, 
I Carps would eventually gain the equivalent of two brigades 
in return for the three brigades of die Airbuiiu- Mnisjou. Eku 
deployment of the promised Ranger group was countermand- 
ed by President Thieu himself in the fate of the rapidly chang- 
ing situation. The first Airborne Brigade to leave MR-1, the 
3d, was being sea-lifted to Saigon when il received orders on 
17 March to debark at Nha Trang and proceed In Khanh 
Duong on National Route 21 in an emergency move to stop 

I he enemy's advance toward the coast after H;m Mr 1 1 was 

lost. As combat erupted fiercely in the following days, the 3d 
Airborne Brigade was decimated and never returned to Saigon 
as intended. 
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So at the very Jtage when a reserve was most needed, f(jS 
ttndd give General I'hu nothing. Il was as it, hy diking some, 
dung he had known all along, i'residenl "Illicit wanted every- 
one to realize the impasse in which we had found ourselves 
j] id what was going to dictate his next move. Again, a-. Hurin^ 
ihc breakfast working session at the palace on I L March. Presi- 
dent I hieu stood up betide 1 map of South Vietnam and with 
licncral I'hu looking on attentively, launched into his explana- 
tion of the new strategy to he adopLcd. By hand gestures, he 
sketched on the map the general contour «f Mir vqi.il areas 
which General i'hu was supposed to hold, Hmjiim' o|' its eco- 
nomic and demographic potential, Han Me Thmn w.u nunc 
important than Plciku and Kontum taken together. It was now 
II Corps' task (■«* icdcpluy Us ni^aim !*»r<t-, in uuli .i iii.oiiki 
as to rcoccupy Ban Me l"hinn at <dl toMv This was the presi- 
dent's order. 

President "lliieu then asked General i'hu Inns lit- pioposcd 
to redeploy and which route he had in mind For moving troops 
toward Ban Me 'fhuot, According to the II Corp* commander, 
National Route 19. which ran from Pleiku eastward to the 
coast, was impa$>ahlc: his IjeH division, the I'M had been 
unable lo break through at Bilih Khc. National Rome I I. 
which connected Pleiku with Ban Me Thuol m a north-si n»ih 
axis, was also bloiked al Iliuan Mart, ih'itlt t*i li.in Me f'liuot. 
There was a chance to clear it, hut it would he extremely 
dirtlcttlt because our progress would be known lo the enemy. 
So General Phu said he planned lo use Interprovincial Rome 
711. "litis wa% s secondary route which, branching off National 
Route \4 twenty miles south of Pleiku, ran southeasterly 
through Hau Hon {Chcu Rro) toward 'I'm Hoa on the coast. A 
narrow, ruggedly surfaced track. Interprovincial Route 7R had 
long been neglected and wu out of use. Except lor the mirue- 
dialeiy usable short stretch from National Route 14 to Hau 
Bern, no one seemed to know its condition. It w.iv kno^n. 
however, (hat one of the major bridges across the Song Bst {Ba 
River) south of Cong Sou had been destroyed beyond repair, 
and the road's terminal stretch west of Tuy Hoa was unusable 
because of extensive mining b\ Korean forces a few years 
earlier. However, the commander of II Corps seemed lo know 
whiit lie was going to do. Tactical surprise was the critical 
Lntnn , In- said< which weighed heavily in his choice. He limply 
rem tested TGS to provide river-crossing facilities. I immedialely 
approved ihn i ci 1 1 1 < *r 
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.< i "i |.i->- si/i- LuJiitmi .>| rrtmp- i<|i[i;iiiii.ur. jikI '. - 1 1 1 
■: lr% .ilnii|^ .1 largek unknown road wimc ItiO miles through ihe 
mountain* and jungles of the Highlands was a hazardous task 
of great magnitude. Surprise would only work il the movement 
were swift and unimpeded. But even the most optimistic ram. 
mandcr could not rule out an enemy presence anil should take 
certain precautions. This, after all, used to be the enemy's 
favored type of terrain where some of the bloodiest ambushes 
had been sprung against the trench Union forte 111 the P.UEi- 
1*154 war. As chairman of J(5S„ I felt it imperative to remind 
General Phil of the difficulties and hazards to be expected and 
the securilv measure* tik he taken. A l roup movement of this 
magnitude, crossing this lertain and going this distance, re- 
quired tin 1 Ccnend in ensure security and protection along the 
entire route tin 1 miIuhui shnuld In- nj panned to afford pro- 
tection Tor it* lead demerit and lis icar element as well as for 
the troops in between. Its commander should also have adc- 
i|i£.iK- .11:1 1 .iporiipriale sj^rnd nmmiuuk alions and air covei 
and dose air support, as required. 

Finally there were lessons for which (be French had paid a 
high price during the first Indochina war. I reminded him or 
ihe French failure in ihe aucnipi to extricate iheir troops from 
ijng Son in 1947. I ,iJmi nr-minded General Hut of how in 
October 1950 the two columns of troops and vehicles com- 
manded by Colonels l.t ]\\-^- jnd Glut ion- -the iirst moving 
out of Thai Khe northward and the latter going from Cao 
rUm; southward — had been annihilated in the tootlnlh .it 4 mm I 
Dong Khe along Colonial Route 4. Last. I spoke of how. on 
(he very same type of terrain and road that General Phu's 
column was to move, the famous French Mobile Group C NI- 
MH) was slaughtered mi \aitonal Route 19 near An Khe in 
June 195-1 and Us remn.mw given the final ermp dr- grace al 
Cbu-Hrek Kiss on Natnjn.il Koine 14. Those were bloodv and 
trajo'< lessons that any commander in the treacherous Central 
Highlands should have kept in mind. 

U'lti-n ibe meet in i> drew to its end, and the participants 
were preparing 10 leaves General Phu suddenly made a person- 
al request to President Illicit, In an almost pleading tone, be 

recommended rb.ii bi> mi! Im.m , Col I'ham Van Tal f who 

Commanded the Ranger forces in MR-II. be promoted to 
bn|>adici general. I didn't know Colonel Tai personally, 1 was 
I0M he was an able officer, but as a Held commander he had 
no outstanding uedils on his combat record. While 1 had tl" 
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mil right objection, my opinion was that for his promotion to 
be justified Colonel I'm should wail unlil he had accomplished 
some substantial feat in cocnlj.it. President lliieu was undecid- 
ed; be hesitated and agreed with my reasoning. Bui Phu was 
niMMint ,nnl ii|jf,LtftlK pleaded hi-, i use hilli tlic pii'sidenl 
who finally gave his consent. (After being promoted, Colonel 
["..it v»,iv Hrsignated to command the forces to be redeployed. 
ITib explained the insistence with which General Phu had 
urged the promotion of his most trusted subordinate. General 
Phu'* two deputies, Brig. Gens* Tran Van Gam and Lc Van 
Than, were not given any responsibilities in ihe redeployment 
except that General Cam was assigned the vague job of "su- 

fiffMMiin" lilt' lul.il Html I 

Arriving kick in Saigon, t summoned Brig, Gen, Trail Dmh 
Tho, my assistant chief of staff J-3, and told him the details of 
the meeting;. My chief of stall, l.t. Gen, I>ong Van Khuyrn, was 
out or ihe country on a visit ai the time. My instructions to 
Tho were to keep track of ihe redeployment movement and to 
give General Phti a hand, all in discretion, because this was 
essentially a lop secret operation to be conducted by II Corps 
and to involve only its organic units. It was also a top secret 
Hhjjeurional urder given dm nK liv ihe president as command- 
er in chief to a field commander. Hence, JG-S was unauthorized 
to initiate any orders for ihe redeployment of those army and 
air force components in the Kontum-Ptciku area not directly 
involved in the operation. 
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Thus fan II Corps' efforts to clear its vital lines of tonimu- 
nkation had been iiiiMiiievdul. From Qui Mioil the U2d In- 
fantry' Division h,id pttsbed us three regiments westward as far 

.is Hnih hln- Oil N.Hlllll.ll \i i ' I'J lilJl ,iil.iI>U- lu inc-.ik 

through enemy blocking positions despite valiant attempts, 
From Pleiku, a combined armor-infantry task force computed 
of the 25th Ranger Group and M-48 tanks of the 2 1st Tank 
Squadron had moved out to dear Mang Vang Pass but could 
progress no farther than Le Trung, just fifteen miles east of 
Pleiku on National Kmitr 15). tn the meantiittt- »n Naiumal 
Route I 4 an attempt by elements of the 23d division to push 
south toward Ban Me Thuot had been defeated hallw.iv -.limr 
of its target. All ul t he-it- .mums li.id takt-u place before Ban 
Me Thuot was aclualh attacked. 'Ihe tith Air Division ;n Plriku 
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had only marginal airlift capabilities, 1' bad taken the 
Division ihrec whole dav^ fnmi 1 if ihiougli II Match id helihft 
the 45lh Regit ue-iii and two batulioiu of the I lib Regiment 10 
Phtioc An. Additional .hi mohilm |>H)\ided (.k'licral t'hu in- 
cluded one LTi-l wing, and Inut (11-47 hrht upn-is I mm MR- 
1^ Lhu- In [In- time President I hum nrdeird ik"- inmu|>,i- 
[ion n| Him Mr Ihuot during the (!;im Rauh uieeliii}; of H 
March, (he onh nunc kn II Corps forces still in the Konlum- 
I'h-ilii .ii t'.i to mOVt east WM Inl«"|ii . .'. :: 1. 1 ii k.Min- 7H Cenei • 
ill l*lm did not have mtich choice. 

By this time, in I he Kontum-Pleiku area., there remained 
unlv one battalion of the 44th Regiment, five ftanger groups 
<7ih. 21st, 22d, 24th. and 25ih>. the 2 hi Tank Squadron (M- 
4£), two 155-mrn. artillery battalions, one 175-mm. ariillety 
battalion. .m<l kt i^n m.il and Popular Force units. In addition, 
there were logistical and support unit*; the 2(>ih Comhal Engi- 
neer Croup, the 231st Direct Support Group, the army and air 
force ammunition depot with 20,000 ions of ordnance, the 
POL depot with a 4T>-din mi(.j]hK ol fuel, and ihe food and 
subsistence depol with a GO-day supply. The mission assigned 
to General I'bu was lo move die hulk of diese units to Nha 
Trang and from there conduct a counterattack to retake Ban 
Me Thuoi. 

The basic plan of the If Corps commander, for what really 
amounted to a withdrawal from (lie Highlands was to lake the 
enemy by surprise. According to his chief of staff, after Goner- 
al Phu returned from the meeting with the president at Gain 
K.mh. he convened a limited stall meeting late in the evening 
of the same day during which he reported President JTtieu's 
orders and issued his own. Participants included newly pro- 
moted Brig. Gen. Phain Van Tai; Brig. Gen. Trail Vail Cain, 
deputy II Corps commander for operation*: and Brig. Gen. 
Pham Kgoc Sang, commander of the 6th Air Division. A gener- 
al plan uf nun iiiiljh wav brink ikstussed, and il was decided 
that General Phu and elements of II Corps forward CP would 
move to Nha Trang by air together with Brig, Gen. Lc Trung 
Tuung, commander of the l Jatl Division, who would proceed to 
Khanh Duong to lake charge of the effort lo stop the enemy's 
advance on Nationa I Route 2 1 and to try to reoccupy Bart Me 
Thnot. Bs I his time, jii addition to the "»3d Hegimcnt which 
was still hauling fiercely at die Phuong Due Ait field, the 23d 
UiMMH^i l ujitiullfd the L r nh Regiment and part of the -1-1 th al 
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E 't i i i i ■• An, Mil- 2".U\ Kau^i-i (.nuiji ,u liiimi 11" .Hid the M H tt 
Regiment ol the 22d Division a1 Kh.irili Huong. 

(ieneraJ lai was put in command <4 ,dl II Corps I roups lo 
be redeployed from the Konlum-Plciku area lo Tu% Hoj along 
Inlerprovineul Route- 7b. Colonel l^c Khac Ly was nude re- 
sponsible lor the corps stall and all logistical units. ITie whole 
opera lion was to be supervised by General Cam. 

Tbii was in genera] terms the disposition ■■! hoops for ihe 
moveiiH'Nl planned by General Phu; Tile 20 lh Combat Pngi- 
neer Group would precede the lead lolumii to icsunc the road 
1 1 1 1 1 impair bridges as required. Arinoi elements were to lie 
assigned lo each cornov U» protect tort. KoLlle security was 
to be pro tided hn,il Regional four -i rid l*ra| » Foltc 
units. Finally, two Ranger K' m *P s and ,m .iiuim trcuHp wcte lo 
form the rear gmitd. Iliey were also the last units to move out 
of Mc-ifcu on the morning ul 19 Match, 

Since die movement involved thousands or troops and hun- 
dreds of vehicles, artillery units, and other heavy equipment, a 
schedule was developed to accomplish it in Tour consecutive 
days, beginning 16 Miinli huh dav a (unnn o| *J<>t T>H ► 
trucks would move out of Pleiku. This schedule, icnndcd 
l>\ the chief"! stall <>l II Corps, promled |m din- |ci|luwnig 

lli March: ordnance unit*, to include ammunition. FOI „ 
and *ome artillery units; ^proximately 200 muLs pioicrtcd bv 
armor. 

17 March: remaining artillery unil-t, engineer and medxjl 
units: approximately 2rtU trucks protected by armor. 

IS March: II Corps Staff and Headquarters. Ml 1 units, pjrl 
of the 23d Division Headquarters, and about L'Otl men o| die 
-I -I < h Regiment, also protected by armor. 

19 March: rear guard to include Ranger groups and the last 
armor clement, 

Ilie ncafl day, 15 March, while- rhe prc|>arat inns wcri- h-tei- 
ishly taking place, the II Corps commaudei tU-v> lo \hd J ran g 
with ,i levt ^elected members 'il hi*- Mall. Mis drputs, General 
Cam. llt'^ lo I ui, Irom it here lie v.;^ <n meet the advanc- 

ing column. Also, on 15 March a few military vehicles departed 
Pleiku iu small gioi.ips 

Since the redeploy inert i wm conceived and carried out in 
secrecy, no word wa.s parsed to province chiefs of Koimnn, 
Pleiku, and Phu Hon On 17 March, the second clay, late at 
night, orders were given lo the three Ranger groups in 
Kontum lo fall back to Pleiku. Only then did the Konlum 
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province chief, Colmul 11 mm Hung, learn aboni 1 1 if 

troop movement, Hastily, be went along hut was killed in an 
ambush halFway between I'leiku md Knnlum. 

Tht Flight 

On 10 Manh, the first convoy moved ol IMci k.n .11 

plamu-d. 15 lu 110 sooner had the I.im um'k dcpaiicd th.ui au-ws 
1.. I cht- ttkuM-nu-iLt readied 1 lie city. People soon began t" leave 
ihf city by every means of transportation available. even on 
tout, i.ikin- is li.iu -\ ri belongings ihey ouM carry. I 'hoy were 
later joined by refugees from Ron tu rn, and together with l lie 
trcmps \\w\ t.nin- tn totm a long mass of humans and vehicles 
(lowing along the hazardous Home 711. I he exodus from the 
I lighlauds had brgitri 

The first two days. U't and 1 7 March, passed without seri- 
ous incidents. By the evening ol IH Mm h. II l ..4.- ] It-aduuar- 
lers had reached Ilau Hon. Phu Hon ProHiKe. where a CP was 
eslahl idled, tl sv.is in tlm area thai all the loinoy* ol llw pan 
three days and the human mass or refugees WVR stuck. The 
advance toward the coast, slid some one hnudied miles away, 
was impossible because the engineers had not Conlplcled a 
pontoon bridge across the r.a Pa faitlic-r down llic ("ad. 

During the nig hi enemy troops, presumably local units or- 
dered to intercept the stalled column, In-gari ^hcllirii; ,uid 
mounting ground attacks. The ilau Bon Airstrip, lesi than mic 
mile Tram the II Corps CP, was ovemiu. I'l^li 1 11 >k 4H> uluiued 
ml" Lite evening "I l J 1 c- nest dav. I 1 .' Man \\ 1^ diis Huh'. 
wounded soldiers mid refugees were lying all an mud There 
was practically no control in town. Some unruly Muiitagoard 
Regional Force and Popular Force troops began looting o» 
broke ranks and ran away, creating a chaotk touuuonon 
among troops and refugees. The situation became nuie.iMiigh 
m i 1,. e.ub limn went by It was dien that General Plw 
issued orders from Nha I rang for Colonel Pour, comiii.indn 
of the l*d Armor Biigadc, m lake unnmarid of the column 

The convoy moved out of Han Bon the next clay. 20 March, 
bin mpiiM mily progiess ihVcii nnk^ 1*1 m tin. ahe.id mi 1 lu- 
ii..mL Il.kI bti ii usH-timi by ihe enemy. Sull ih«- tonsoy kept 
moving. lighting its way ahead. Air support was called at IwO, 
bin utdiM nui.iu-h a lew bombs win- dioppt-d I a e-iioi on the 
lead elements. Nearly an entire Ranger b.m.dion bo aim- <asit- 
aliii'v Thi> laial ititnU'in hiiibii M.ilUd iln- nn At-meni and 
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increased confusion and chaos imong ihc troops and refugees. 
In J Iran l u effort to seek covrr and escape, irvrnl soldiers 
jumped into ihe river and were drowned. And at two rivcr- 
croiiing point*, some tanks and ^chicles were Mmk in tpikk- 
sand when they tried to bypass the road, 

Al Cling Son, some forty miles from Tuy llua, llie convoy 
had to crow the Song Ba (Ba River) In conlimie the LiM le^ nl 
T-- jdinnrs <m Loral Knule KU> on the southern li.ink **l die 
river, beyond Cung Son. Koule 7b had been mined cxieusm K 
by Korean forces. A pontoon bridge had l>ccn brought to Tuy 
Ho* from Nha Trang. but it was impossible to move the bridge 
to Cung Son by road because of several enemy blocking posi- 
tion). Finally, the bridge was carried 10 Cung Son piece by 
piece by (TI-47 helicopters. 

On 22 March, the pontoon bridge was finally completed 
and the convoy crossed over onto Route 436 and proceeded 
cautiously toward Tuy Hoa. Because of the tremendous rush at 
the atari t a pontoon soon collapsed, causing further losses in 
lives and vehicles. But it was quickly repaired, and what re- 
mained ol 1 lie b.nn-it-d column soon made it safely to the 
oilier side of the river. 

It had taken seven days and innumerable casualties for the 
column to progress so far, but the remaining and final leg of 
the udyisey proved equally alow and even more hazardous. 
The distance was relatively short, but enemy blocking pn*irMm.\ 
were hard to dislodge. No sooner bad the lead element re- 
sumed its march titan it was stalled immediately by enemy firc. 
Kttorii to clear enemy blocking positions] were slow and diffi- 
cult. The column became bogged down again. It was raining 
and cold. And the enemy relentlessly kept up bis harassing 
mortar fire. Because of extremely bad weather, the air force 
was unable to provide close support. Tuv lloa Sector had run 
out of reinforcements, and the column bad 10 rely on its own 
strength. Driven by desperation and compassion lor the pensile 
who shared their lot, die troops of the 34th Ranger Battalion 
<7ih Ranger Group) finally resolved to break through or die. 
Supported by a few remaining M-U3*, they stormed ahead 
and systematically destroyed roadblock after roadblock. As 
soon as an enemy position was disposed of, the column rushed 
on. oblivious to all dangers ahead. An impatient civilian jeep 
suddenly surged ahead, passed the Rangers, and sped frwilishb 
toward Tuy Hoa. Just a few hundred feel down the road, it was 
blown up hy eneun lire. 
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On 27 March, the Una I blocking position was destroyed, 
and the column at lasl moved on freely Inward Tin Hoa. It 
was 2100 when I he first vehicles reached the city. No delibcr- 
ale efTon was ever made in take >toik ol the imiutnc ■ »( 
vehicles and people thai finally made it to Tuy Hoa. Hera 
many people i ri i he original column survived the tragic jour- 
ney, no one knew exactly. Over 'MKi vehicles, bom military and 
civilian, later drove up to the fuel supply station set up by the 
2d Logistic Command and asked tor refueling. Also, approxi- 
mately 5,000 people sought shelter at a makeshift refugee 
center at Tuy lloa that nighl. Ol tiers either proceeded to Qui 
Nhon or Nha Trang or went home to families ami relatives in 
Emm 

From a military point of view the withdrawal was a com- 
plete failure. Almost all the units withdrawn from the komum- 
I'leiku area were dist opted. The chief of staff, ft Corps, Colo- 
nel Le Khac Ly. estimated thai Ji.uXW out ul ifO.lMHt lcigi.suc.il 
Arid Mrppmt tt dops were finally retrieved. From the five 
Ranger groups, about W0 men reported io II Corps Head- 
quarters at Nha Iraug. Hut the Mih Ranger Battalion, later 
<UiIj1h-<I ■|j]<hL ck [ruction heroes" by the grateful refugees, 
lost only SO percent of its strength, fl was retained at Tuy Hoa 
for the defense of the city. 

Causes and Rnulti 

Tactically, a retreat is a most difficult maneuver, [l requires 
the m m i on i e planning and strong leadership at all eche- 
lons, lid' redeployment of [] Corps iroops from Kouliirn and 
I'leiku was not. however, a retreat in a tactical sense. It was 
*iinp|v ,i scheduled movement of organised convoys with self- 
defense capabilities. But the movement of the convoys was 
serimtsh impeded by refugees and civilian vehicles and by- 
road conditions and the lack of river-crossing facilities. The 
\V\ :+J0th Division, which was thrown in pursuit only after 
the enemy learned of the actual redeployment, could never 
have caught tip with the column if river-crossing facilities had 
hern provided in lime and if the Mow of refugees had been 
i i-giiLm-il J he element of surprise could have worked. It had 
indeed for the first few days. 

With hindsight it is easy to criticise, bin however well justi- 
fied his concept of secrecy and tactical surprise, the II Corps 
commander should have worked out a detailed plan with his 
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staff and exercised direct control over the whole operation. 
Whatever planning he had done was limited, .md only a Tew 
[rusted subordinate commanders had contributed and knew 
about it. Staff work was. nonexistent. The chief of staff of II 
Corps, Colonel Le Khac Ly, admitted he was totally in the 
dark. The commander of the 23 1st Direct Support C-ruup in 
Heiku recalled, in his own words: 

I didn't know aiiyifiinj{ jIhh.ii ■ «-<)«.-] ilt n 1 1 oidciv Only wlim an 
anillrfs unit tn-.iil.u li.i-nls jsiembled itt mrn r equipment, and de- 
pendents and loaded them on trucks, did I go out and inquire about 
»c I briefly told,. "We're leaving town. Withdrawal orders. You"d 
belter hurry." So I hurried bark to my unit, loaded some good 
equipment on t nicks and look t»fT after the artillery convrn 1 hud no 
time to dcslnvv -in>ihtnj{. I didn't rvtn jh-|mjii iil s tti\|d;tccmenl to Ihe 
2d- |j>((h1ii { ihhiiljiicI It mj|)|ji :t%rtl In br It']]! %t?t rrl 

The corps commutidtT's inwt in some *A rut sulm^lm-itr- 
to ram rani 1 1 i > i il fieri was not justified. I he entire wilhdtuw.il 
Ln kfd unified and effective control From the start. General Tat 
only looked after his Ranger troops. General (lam teemed n> 
lake no active part in (he whole process, Hi* remote supervi- 
sion was largely inconsequential The overall control of the 
movement turned out to be exercised hs the II Corps chief of 
staff but only up to H.ui Bon all bough he had nol been given 
this responsibility. 

The province chiefs ol I'hu Bun .md Urn Ven failed to 
provide road security and protection. A% „i matter of fact, ihcy 
steie muilik' m toniiol their Kegiottal Force and Popular Fierce 
uilili in performing this task, [f they had, if the route had been 
protected and if river-crossing facilities had been provided in 
time, the outcome would t crumb ha\r been ninth didleieitt. 
But excessive preoccupation unli secrecy had precluded pic.n- 
i.ninritn-tn<i uln4.fi Liiuld 3i,t\e I ■ i< iked perfeciiy normal under 
the pretext of ;i road rehubililution project. In fact, such a 
project had been planned for some time by JCS to include 
mine clearing on the terminal stretch ol Internmvmc ul Etoiite 
TB from Cung Son to Tut 11cm. 

Fmalh. ifn- idiUur 'n.it .iU4» <tne til kMtlcrship ul all eche- 
lons. Troon* h<id lint ln«-ri bended* discipline w.i* not en- 
Utiird, 4 oUstt. tints li.nl [ml been nupi i-t i! hi .noid thunder 
.LtnL 4 lt,44»s In ]>.it)i( nl.u . imops had nut been motivated to lake 
on the dillWull task or destroying enemy blocking positions, 
l lie litial obstacles to I heir shims al. 
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^liln.n iii . [In- sui bdi ,iw al had resulted in ,i nml mI iIv.iU'kh 
piupurtions. At leaM lrt perreul of If Corp* lumbal Mm'iu;i1i. 
to include i he 23<l Infantry Division a* well a* Ranger, armor, 
arnllrtv riij-iiict-i , and m^il.iI unit*., had been lugualb r\- 
|H-iulifl within Icn days. Ilii' operation \n leoccvlp} Ban Mr 
ITumi failed to materialise shuph Im-ulih" 11 (a>ip> im longer 

ii.ni .nit \t.tf II ■ ■ • j »— < ■ iinnnii iw 1 1 ■ ■> ■ 1 1-^ h.ul i.iki \. "Mi 

Kunlum and I'teiku without >i li^hl Khtlcil Hi flu- ntn\pri lid 
m,iL;t]iitnli- nl iln-n titiiin. ihe NiVA F-IU, 'SHiih. .uid j'JOih 
llmsions were determined to push on. By this I kmc. the enemy 
knew thai all II Corps could assemble 10 stop hi* advance 
Eniwaid the <ih.ih ^a- llu- ltd Airborne Unmade .11 K3i.mli 
Duong. 

Psychologically and pohiualh. tru- telhmtlH led dck\n nl II 
Corps in llu- Highlands- amounted to .1 horrible- iii|>luinarc for 
the people :ind armed form ol South Vietnam. Confusion, 
worries, anxiety, a< t uvilmnv Kiiill. and ,1 general leeling nj 
distress began to weigh on everybody's mind. Kiirn<ih spre.ul 
rapidly (hat territorial concession! were in (he making. "Ihe 
immediate impact of ihe rumors was to unleash an uncontrol- 
lable mijui **l u-fugee* seeking by all means and at all costs to 
leave whatever provinces remained of MR -I I. [0 the mirth 

MR-I also felt the rrprli iLstUHis. I E ^ | h *[j IlLi I ■« 1 1 k -,h |i)ii|L-d 

the refugees and battered troops streaming south along ihe 
coast, first, they rushed into Ni<ni Rang and Phan ITiict, then 
inched on toward Saigon. In the national 4apn.1l iisrll, ibe 
opposition increased its activities and irreparably widened ibe 
government's emfibilky gap. Confidence in ihe armed forces 
abo swung down to lis lowest ebb, IVnmnstrajtors angrily 
demanded the replacement of President Thieu; they also vig- 
onmiK vijiti-rl ami-American MTiliment, A pervasive hope still 
lingered, buwever, lor some mir.n nluiii dung to happen that 
muld save Soulb Vietnam. 
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Defeat in the North 



The sit nation in MR-I had regained some stability after 1 
Corpi had defeated the enemy effort to push into the coastal 
plain southwest of Da Nang in late 1974. Il had been a real 
challenge 10 confront 3 three-division offensive directly threat- 
ening the region's heartland and also contain the unrelenting 
pressure of other enemy divisions against the northernmost 
and southernmost area*. However, the louei incurred during 
Miis six-month campaign were heavy and hard to replace. 
Combat effectiveness of musi I Corps units had dei rented .is .j 
result. 

I "hr Airborne Division withdrew in mid-March 1975 from 
the forward area of MR-I, which extended from the northern 
In mi li tan ii| 1 iuia I hien Province to the Thac h Han River just 
north or Qlijtir Tri City, This left only the I - Inl.min Divi- 
sion and the 13th Ranker Group for the defense of Phil Biii- 
llur. To the north, the '.W.Uh Marine Kn^ade took uH'i llle 
area of operations vacated by the Airborne Division. Ilic 
Mamie Division had been pulled bark to Da Nan;; where il was 
available for immediate defense of the city but its employment 
for other tasks subject to consultation. The Marirx Division's 
former area of responsibility was bequeathed to the I4lh 
Ranger (Irnup. All ilusc units and the 1st Armor Brigade 
formed a task force under the 1 CoTps forward (IP al (hie. 
Under direct control of 1 Corps Headquarters were the Ad 
Infantry Division, largely responsible for Quang; Nam Province, 
and the "Jd Infantry Division based at Chu L^ii and responsible 
im <ji i,m n \ w ,n Province and part of Qua rig Tin Province, 
Two K-lh£h 1 gMiups. the 11th and liiih. »n;iricrued the 2d 
Division for the defense of its large area of operation lAfajfr 

thus, to ronfronl an i-iu-im main force ol the divisions and 
many separate regiments \\fap 7),' I (!oq>s could muster onlv 

1 The nmr trpurile mlanm fOftin*TiU sm the 4ih, Sih, Wh. »7lh. Stti. -tHth. 
51 14* I70lh. jnd S7 Int. Not ihmm an (he map arr ihref upper ri^prrwrm 5ih. tStb. 
12*01 IVjvjN Hirer aum rmpmcrHs 10M. 30N. mC 17Sdt ind Iwrtvr arvlMar- 
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three infantry divisions, one Marine division, four Kaujj;er 
groups and .in armor brigade. In addition, being adjacent to 
North Vietnam, MR-l could at anv time be invaded by several 
enemy divisions held in reserve north of the 17ih Parallel. So 
the tactical balance in terms of troop strength and disposition 
heavily favored the enemy, and (he situation, although seem- 
ingly stable, could change at any lime. The enemy had recently 
been exerting his heaviest pressure against two areas between 
Hue and l)a Nang and between Da Nang and Ghu Lai. From 
.ill indications it was a major effort to interdict National Route 
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1. the only communis -it mn route running the length of MR -I 
like j barkhone- 

Gn\rmf Trwn\g'» Awn 

ITiis was the situation presentee! by the tumntuntlcr of I 
Corps, l.t. Gen. Vgo CJuariji I ruoug, to the president on ihe 
mnrning of 13 M-urh Hl7Ji. Ute occasion was ;t tup- level 
meeting at the Independence Palace limited, as usual, to (he 
prime rniiii<(4er, me as chairman of JGS, and ihr uhu|iiiN»Li* 
presidential assistant for .Security Affairs. Lt. Gen. Dang Van 
Chiang. U. Gen. Nguven Van loan, commander ol lit Corps, 
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was also brought into ihc conletemc nmm after General 
1 ruoiig lucl finishi-d Im Urn-liny Central Iiwii. ill Mini, gave 
a brief rundown n| the situation in his military region. 'J"he 
picture In.' pi even ted ™,iv imldh lirigln. nu M^mliiani event 
had Iteen recorded in \hi- p.isi u-w 

The president then addressed the conference in earnest. 
In M lie in.uk- an analysis til iln ui-iii-i.il Min.>non and pointed 
otii i he dillkulties we were faring in military aid. He admitted 
he did inn entertain any hope of intervention by the V.S- Air 
Korce in case South Vietnam were subjected in an all-nut 
offensive In \i>nh Vietnam. He sympathized with ihc duTitnl- 
lu-s and haiidtL.ips ol die totps lommanders. Up lo now. hr 
.iilmii iril, In- I i.i ci given many instructions dial he knew could 
ttui jMi^Mhh he carried oui. 

ITic- pioidrnt said there was little he could do under the" 
circumstances except to change strategy, lo redeploy our 
IciI'l e-n in hold ihosr vital areas where our national resources 
were concentrated. Kven if we had lu lose the jungle Mid 

mtaiuous areas to hold ihe remaining resource-rich areas 

{to include the coin menial shell), such losses would he defi- 
nitely mm h In ner than a coalition government wilh the Com- 
munists. Ihe resource- rich areas delined in the president's 
new strategic plan included the Da Naxig region Tor MR-]. As 
part of the redeployment plan, ion* rived m privalc by the 
commander in rhie-E hntiiell, ihe Airlmrm- IhviMun has dated 
to leave MK-t. Although this strategy was not mentioned at 
thjf meeting, the Airhoirie Dlvimoii u.is so he inlh>hrd I a iln 
Marine Division it p^Mblc willmm rndaiigci inj; the I Onus 
dch'Use poiiure. These moves would allow ihe recouslitulion 
oE .i i^ninal leicavc i*h«h wjs sital to rlu- success of the 
pH-Milt-m \ |»l.ni I'lesiilenl I 1 1 hi i at-.. ■ niMi in ti'd t r<ini. t | lo.m 

to temporarily withdraw his forces from An Loc to employ 
diem wherever ihe^ i*rvr mint- tiec-nhil in MR-III. 

When ihe presideni lumpleted his instruction*, it was my 
luru, .is chairman of JtiS, lo remind both corps commanders ol 
i lie precautious lo be taken when llicv withdrew their forces. 
On thai cautious note, the meeting ended. Even without 
Icii^thv i iiiiiincms. die session had tailed exactly three and | 
half hours. 

During the next sis. d.its i ] vc mililarv ptvsiurc of MR-I 
became increasingly precarious. More and mote ic-ki^ccs kept 
Uowiup into Da Nang. It was almost impossible to regulate this 
human deluge. Important passes on Nation.il Route I were 
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Frequently jammed, delaying the movement, of the Marine and 
the Airborne Divisions. 

It was precisely then that General Truong wu Called lo 
Saigon for a second meeting at (he palace on 19 March 1975, 
The session began at I 100 with Vice President Trail Van 
Hm in t; 1 1 so present. As expected, General Truong briefed the 
picsidem on his MR-1 withdrawal plan. This was well worked 
oui h presenting a choice between two alternate courses. 

Course 1 assumed the use of National Route I. It pre- 
scribed two opposite but simultaneous withdrawals via Nation- 
al Rutue 1 from Hue to Da Nang and from Chu \sa to Da 
Nang (Map 8). 
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Course 2 asiumi'd enemy interdiction of National Route I 
Hind heme (lit; iH'n'^iii <i| svirlnJiiiwiuK ,tll troops into ihree 
f«»1-LV(-s Hue. I*n N;»ik. and t-fiu I.ai Ofap 9). However. Hue 
and i;hu l^ai were only to serve u layover stations for troops 
who would he sra-liftcd to I>a Nang during; ihc final Mage, So 
Da Nang, itn- major enclave t«K he held as pan ui [lit- i t dc-| A<t\* 
ment plan, would become a stronghold defended In four divi- 
siuns and Tour Ranger groups. 

Less than a week separated the two meetings at the palace. 
Ay the lime of the second meeting, it was obvious lhal only the 
second course stood any chance of success. Any phased with- 
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drawn! along National Route I IlhI ht-coiin- .ilnioM impossible 
The pressure that l he enemy exerted on il hud increased tre- 
mendously between Hue and Da Nang jnd between Da Nang 
and Chll Im, Two Ranger groups, the last units held in reserve 
by 1 Corps, had been thrown in to relieve the pressure, $o far 
to no avail. The balance had been irretrievably losi Beside*, 
even wilhoul enemy pressure, I Corps could hardly conduct 
any major troop movement on an artery jammed beyond con- 
trol during the last Tew days by refugee* moving toward Da 
Nang. 

This was in summary whal General I ruong lold the presi- 
dent. "We have only one choke." be said, and "we had better 

nl k Inn il is lou I. He " Mir (ink i June r m .is tit wilhdr-lM . nir 

troops toward Hue and Chu Lai as well at Da Nang and lake 
adv. ullage ol existing fortifications in these cities, in particular 
those scattered in the hilly terrain around Hue, in Older to 
destroy enemy troops to the maximum of our ability. General 
Trilling had also heard unconfirmed reports lhat the Marine 
Dmsiott was to In- re-deployed lo Mk-III If this should on nr. 
it could affect General Truong's plan, and he accordingly 
a^kcd hn President Hiieu's decision 

President Inicu's position was excruciating. It was he who 
had conceived and ordered the whole thing and already the 
n-drp1minrm from the Central Highlands had given sign* of 
turning sour, Worst of all was the psychologkal imparl on ihe 
civilian population lhat no* ilire.Ufwd m throw bis pl,m into 
uiier disarray. 

Understandably enough, when il came lo giving specific 
instructions to Im tn-ld commander. President Ttncu side- 
stepped the wiihdi.twal plan altogether. Instead, he told Gen- 

ri.il Inning In ui.ilr i rtluU In hold ■ . 1 1 r i :■ wlwrru'i Kinti.ii 
he could wilh whatever forces he now had, ini hiding ihe 
Marine Division. I hen turning aside and away from ihe prob- 
lem, he asked (intci.d (juanf* to prepare a speech. He was 
going to address, the people 6H TV* be said, to try lo calm 
their emotions and kt them know ihe government was going 

i<> ifrN-ml |fo« .ii .ill n>Nis lit ;d*o seemed to igi • the 

refugee problem; neither he nor Prime Minister Khieru said 
anything about General I ruong' s headache. Bui in lontta 1 .! 
with ihe previous meeting, there was a feeling of encourage- 
ment this time, d oklh tli-uihc the- IlluiHriUoUv. Sslllnll.ni.il 

decision had been set aside for ihe time being, 
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Xcrthtrti and Soulhtni .\fR-I 

By 1800 the same day. 19 March, Gcrtetul I'iiuhib "a* buck 
in Da Nang. As soon as his plant landed, he received an 
ominous report from Ijt- Gen. Ijth Qitang Thi, his deputy, 

Lsh:i i .ilh/d 13 1 l l ilu- I Corps forward CP a[ Hue, General 

I hi reported that ISO-mm. gnns were pounding his headquar- 
ters area and thai enemy troops had jusl launched a large-scale 
attack with substantial armor across the outcrmosl defense line 
;il the Tliach Han. The overt, all-out offensive of NVA units in 
MR-1 had begun. For more than two years since the cease-fire, 
i he skirmish line established along I he Thach 1 1 an River had 
been the "peaceful" demarcation Tine observed by both sides. 
It waj also where a permanent tCCS team headquarters was 
installed and was the site U>i num ptistiinT v\i hangr*. 

General Truong immediately repotted to JGS and request- 
ed perrnUsinn lo employ the 1st Airborne Brigade— the l,ist 
luig.idr si 1 1 1-< 1 1 ttt-cl for withdrawal from MK-I — when iKc -hm.. 
lion lO warranledr I he brigade was being assembled at Da 
Win- .im1 s^.is |ht<-fj.iiin)j i ■: i ih-p.nl foi S.iiLjuti I'li-vidHin linen 
agreed to the requnt with one condition: the brigade could lie 
retained, but it mould under no circumstances be employed in 
combat. So the airborne brigade was only to play ihe role of a 
morale anchor. It Was a good thing thai [he president had 
came lo realize it* psychological otitic, Unit m> nlcmhi. in his 
fn>n miitd. Ih did nol think the brigade could do nimli ui hel|> 
alter the situation. Bv this lime, [he I Corps Commander was 
most ii ns Lire about what was really happening in his northern* 
most province. 

During the nijdtt of l*> March, all the forces manning the 
Thach Han defense line, including three Regional Force 
groups, out- Ranger battalion, ami ,nm<n r li iiu ucv k ll tank i" 
the M\ Chauli River, [he entire pnmncc <d (JHuiig hi < ante 
under enemy control. At the My Chauh. [he northern bound- 
ary of Ihua I hien I'rovince, the retreating troops established a 
new defense line on the southern batik. {Sft Map 7.) 

In I he early morning of SO March, General I ruling lie* 1 . In 
the forward (it 1 of ibe Marine Division live miles from the My 
Ch.tuh line. I here lie met .ill m.ijui Uo^p i niiiin.iinh'j % «n ilu' I 
Corps forward area, and together I hey reviewed the situation 
and discussed a plan for the defense of Hue which they had 
been ordered hi- hold jl .ill oistv | In- situalion thai confront- 
ed General Iruong and his commanders al thai lime was not 
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:■■ -> bad. Regular units and territorial force* were in good 
shape; discipline was good; ,irid morale was high, llie loss of 
Uuang Tri might have some adverse effect on the troopv lnn 
it v.j<, pnn ,l ln K setback in iiM-lt Ahcr all. moil of the popula- 
tion had evacuated, and the bulk of the M-itnic DiMsfon had 
safely withdrawn m Da \ang. Command and control wore 
excellent, and the troops appeared unanimously resolved to 
hold Hue, 

(In his way hark In Da Nang. General I'ruong dropped by 
Hue for a visit with his deputy for territorial affairs. Maj. Gen. 
Huang Van Lac. His confidence was enhanced after an inspec- 
tion tour of the rity and its Iroop dispositions. Al 1330 Presi- 
denl l"hieu's articulate voire was heard on radio line. He 
addressed I he people, the population of Hue in particular, and 
Ordered the troops to defend the cily al all costs. This was a 
much needed, albeil somewhat belated, shot in [he arm. Gen- 
eral Truong thought, but he was not sure of ils effect. He lefl 
Hue, however, feeling confident and delermined. 

Arriving back, in Da Nang laic in the afternoon. General 
I niong received a special delivery, fl.tsh message classified 
"Secret." It contained orders from the president relayed by 
JGS. Goutrary to what he had proclaimed in the broadcast, 
President linen now ordered that because or inability to simul- 
taneously defend all three enclaves (Hue, Da Nang, Ghu Laj), 
the t Corps commander was free, depending cm the situation 
and enemy pressure, to redeploy his forces for the defense of 
l)a Vang onlv. I 'he Lis I airborne brigade haft also directed to 
proceed immediately lo Saigon: it left before midnight. 

The situation in MR-I was becoming more serious each 
day. Presidenl Thieu's address continued lo be carried over 
the air during die following days, but il (.tiled to reassure llie 
wary people n| Hue I lieu * onlidem e had been deeply shaken; 
ihey continued tn pout out of the cily and made their way 
toward Da Sang. On ^1 Mann, with addinnual iitnn hronghr 
from his rear, the enemy intensified pressure in ilu- E'hu txx 
area and brought il lo bear mosl heavily on a slretch of 
National Route 1 halfway between Hue and Da Nang where 
rlu- [iiiL.ol ■ ■ • 1 1 ■ ■ i ■ ■ k <»| refugees n-,n >>lielk , ri ["he 1st Infantry 
Division immediaieh went into action and with massive artil- 
lery and tactical air support managed initially to relieve this 
pressure. Hut the balance of forces already leaned heavily 
loward the enemy, J"hc 1st Dntsjon held out until noon the 
next day, 2? March. Al 140X1 the L5th Ranger Group and 
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c- 1 l- ■ i ■ l- i lc % ill tin- [>i Kt^intciii 111 the IMiu lax area were over- 
come by a Mjp<-in>i t iifitkx force. National Route L was cfTec 
lively rut, and there seemed n» he iki ihjme ol tlcanng it 
again. Both the 1 5l.li Ranger Group and the 1st Regiment 
sulTcird heavy losses. 

In (hi 1 Ln c ul r I k ■ % unexpected setback and ihe virtual im- 
possibility of' reopening National Rome I. ihe commander of I 
Corps issued orders to contract and consolidate line* for the 
delcnse id Hue. In the meantime, with increased naval trans* 
port made available to MR-I. the evacuation of civilian refu- 
gee* and military dependent* toward Da Nang had hegun in 
earnest. Part or the heavy military equipment wm nKci shippr-d 
out With the refugee*. In the morning of 23 March, enemy 
guns began lo bombaid Hue. The ihclling continued through- 
oul l lit- das; it k;is sparse- and ineltei tite. but IIS psychological 
elite i 4 hi the people who were still stranded in the eicy was 
terrible. Terror soon gave way to frenzy and chaos. 

The situation in the vwiUem purl of Mti 1 3i.ul Ih-ljiiii u-. 
deteriorate following the loss of Man Due and Tien I'ltUot . two 
district towns of <_Jttang I in Province. Ine 2d InfarUrs [Jim- 
lion, augmented by the ISfih Ranger Group, had finally man- 
aged to contain the enemy drive toward the provincial capital 
(Tarn Kyt and the coastal plain. However, other remote bases 
located deep in the foot hi] U could be overrun at any time. In 
the face of mounting enemy pressure, the I Corps commander 
on 16 March had ordered evacuation of two exposed district 
towns of Quang Ngai Province, Son Ha and I ra Bong. Other 
remote outposts vtcn- also .ihandoncd. Ihe move conserved 
forces for eventual defense of vital areas, As a result, a sem* 
blaace of calm had been restored in both provinces. 

hi the early morning of 21 March, major fighting broke out 
in Quang Tin Province. The NVA 711th Division, the 52d 
Brigade (reinforced), and armor dements drove a vigorous 
attack against (he cm <tt lam K>. Within the city, enemy 
tappers penetrated into the provincial jail and released the 
pi i Miners to create disorder, By noon the city was overrun. 
The 2d Regiment of the 3d Infantry Division was then ordered 
t<» move toward Quang Tin lo assist the local forces falling 
back from Tarn Ky. 'Ihe loss ol I am Ky drove the population 
north toward I)j Nang I", ihi- ilmuxjiids And in all pnthahil- 
Ms, em-nn tappers and ainllm Jnjw<ud nhsrMers gamed 
access to the city by mining with the throngs ol refugees, 
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In Cnurtg Ngat Province ihe enemy effort ;iKo began and 
Htfwatted rapidly the %*mc day, fcnemy sapper*, provincial 
nuim turn-, .iiul Di her local elements took advantage of the 
deit-r in rating situation and attacked in Force I he airport, var- 
ious iiiitai.n s. iiuuiLLnmns, and ihe villages Unrated around (he 
provincial capital. National Rome I was cm midway Imiurn 
the city oi Qua tig Ngai and Chu Lai; Qpang Ngai'a access road 

10 the coast wa* also tin. In lmi-l. urchin a single day the 
situation deteriorated beyond control, Hie 'Iti Infantry Divi- 
sion ilscll had been battered enough after repealed enemy 
attacks and m\ im longer capable of bringing relief to (he 
embattled city. With I Corps approval, I he sector troops or 
Cjtiang iS'gai fought their way toward the norlli during the 
nighi. In the early hours ol die next day a few managed to 
n-d< li ( ihn Iji. 

Th* AiW fotittiithtitx 

By (he next day, 23 March, all I Corp* force* had been 
gathovd u)n* \lu<-i- n <oghokU: Da Nang om hiding Hoi An), 

1 1 ii • ■ ilu •!■ ii.. I i In I ..! t.. the south. The retreat 
toil,, ml tlu-sc \uu] Iktu painful and inxth Most of the 
troofM were weary and disheartened. For a long lime ihey had 
been fighting, buttle .diet battle, year in and year out, bin 
never before hjd I hey fell as truly discouraged, (ionc was the 
hope llut someone Viouhl give them a lurid .uid help them to 
recover enough to con iron I the enemy again a* of uld. 

During this most dispirited moment, another message was 
delivered to I Corps. Presidential orders again: I Corps was to 
redeploy its three organic divisions for the defense of Dj Nang 
ivttli 1 1 if Marine Uoismii as a reserve. During ihe night Gener- 
al I ruong ordered the 1st Infantry Division Jnd other units in 
ihe lllie area to withdraw toward Da Nang. At the s.irnc lime 
he instructed ihe '2ti Infantry Division, along with the Quaug 
Ngai sector troops arid their dependent*, to proceed to Re 
M.uid some Iweitts mrles ulldiorc from Chu Lai. 

1 be pi. in for I lie withdrawal limn I hu- reepjired lite tsl 
lufanliv Duishmi .i 1 1 r| iis attached units to proceed to the lu 
Hien Kstuary. Naval and engineer units would bridge the esiu- 
in h jictuccU' p i -ls ^. i l; i tor iril.uitrv ctnops who ^oli]o iln-n 
|ircM4'(-il Co |l.i N.nig fix io,nl M.kiirie urnis arid ilini .iiLicln/d 
clrirkftus (in include armor) were to be iriiicvrd by ship. ] 
Corps forward t-P n> ilm-n ,md control ihe withdrawal. 
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By looming of the following day, 26 March, the sea became 
rough. and nlrn .n ujji 1>h ship was delayed. Nor was the estu- 
ary bridge in place in time to be ol' any u«, By noon the tide 
had risen enough to prevent any at tempi to cross the estuary. 
By l his tine the enemy had discovered our movements and 
began ID conceiltiate his artillery lire upon Tu Mien and olher 
pickup points. Command and control Tailed miserably. Hardly 

any discipline remained. Only about One-third ol ilu- ips 

finally nude it to Da S ang. But no sooner had I hey reached 
the city than I hex iiulw-d away in search of their dependents 
and a way oul. Tile only clflil* thai retained cohesion were the 
Marine*. 

The sea-lift of the southern forces lo Re Island, in the 
meantime, encountered no great ditlic iilm-x L In :M Duimou 
and regional troops were picked tip by ships and regrouped 
vih U on ihe island where ihcy spent some lime reorganizing 
and recovering- Inis move proved sound and appropriate, 
given the prevailing local circumstances, At Icasl these troops 
and their dependents did noi add to the chaos in Da Nang 
where matters were becoming worse each day, 

During 27 March the situation in Da Sang deteriorated by 
the hour. Inside lhe my. a wild and maddened population 
made any defense practically impossible. From ihc- mu^di- ihc- 
enemy pressed in, iuexoiably, unrelentingly. From the north 
the NVA 324B and 325C Divisions, augmented hv an .11 mm 
regiment and two artillery regiments, advanced along the Ele- 
phant Valley and were enveloping ihc entire western flank of 
the rity, To the south the 711th Division in roordiiiaiion wnh 
the 30-lih Division and Ibrees of the -liih FnMii pressed on 
almiK the Thn Boil River and allaiked tin diMmi i-huis u| 
Due Due and Dai Loe. Da Nang was now within range of 
enemy artillery. 

On the morning of 28 March, the commander ol I Corps 
held an mingi-m \ im-rinig wiili .ill unit commanders ,n his 
headquarters. Measures were taken to lesune mdei and hastily 
to reorganize battered units for the last-ditch deli-use of the 
ills Bui these efforts were undermined by a critical shortage 
o( combat troops, Cadre arid troops retrieved from the rede- 
ployment of previous days were detailed io the Da Nang Garri- 
son Command to maintain order, Stragglers were rcgroupi-d 
and directed to combat units, but they hardly made up lor the 
losses incurred. 
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At noon, a message from J-£/ 1< k.imu-iI ih.n ilu- i-mm* 
would attack Da Nang sometime during i hr mglu Am>dici 
order I rorn |CS instructed (he 1st Air Division to evacuate it* 
helicopter* and fh Iti jets to Chti Cat or Phan Rang. An ;ilerl 
was immediately i*$ucd In I Corps In all combat units on the 
defense line. Other am- ins unr i.ikm in pn |un lm du- 
woril. By 140© security no Imigcr existed m thf willy's ;ind 
hamlets surrounding I>a Nanj^. All territorial Torres of I he 
(Jji.ini^ S';ml Sector Ifctd incited away. "Che enemv had tm ihe 
road between Hoi An and ]t.i Nang. The fiiel smr.igr dc|*n 
and the ammunition depot were n-r* ImigJ'j dun i imurig; their 
uriwipt had already fled. Kven al major installations and com- 
m.imU milt k<-. st.dl members remained 

Dusk had just set in when enemy artillery began to shell ihe 
airport and the naval base. I Corps Headcpiarler* and numer- 
mis mru-i indium iii.MLill.umns were also bombarded. The 
enemy's Gre was intense and fairly accurate, undoubtedly ad- 
justed by observers inside the till. All the Hnuids were fired 
from the direction of kleph.nU Valley. The two 175-mm. bat- 
teries of 1 Corps immediately courilc-rfired, guided by ubscrva- 
ii mi planes, bin the resulit were minimal. The enemy kept on 
p-muidiug tncrrilexslv, and soon tin di U ruive bne giadnalk 
caved in. 

General Truong informed in*- il ilu- situation. He also 
tailed i he president and ret <min leaded immediate evacuation 
In sea. Bill during l he conversation the president did not 
commit himself to any rlear-cul order, lie did not tell General 
Truong whether to withdraw or to hold and fight. He simplv 
asked how many people could be extricated to safely in case of 
a withdrawal, Apparently he was apprehensive about the way 
thing} had turned out. This redeployment could weH turn into 
another tragedy like the one whith just happened in the l < n 
O.il Highlands. He w.inled lo spare himself the pain of another 
such order. 

As soon as ihr t uiiver^aiiuii e nded, .ill 4 ommumcalions with 
Saigon were disrupted by enemy artillery fire. The situation by 
now had become entirely hopdesi. Without hesitation. Gener- 
al Truong decided to withdraw from Da Nang. lie discussed 
the embarkation with Rear Adm. Ho Van Ky Thoai, ihe naval 
commander oi MK-I Coastal Zone, then mel with each of his 
subordinate commanders, ordering the displacement of all 
units during ihe night 10 ward ihree embarkation points — the 
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end of Hai Van Fass. the foot of \"on Nuor (Marhle) MduiiMlei, 
and the Hoi An Ksiuary. 

Before dawn i he next morning. 29 March, a chick fog had 
sel in along the COMt. All available naval ships were al ihe 
rendezvous points as planned, bin the lid? was low: the ships 
rould nol heath; and ihe ironps li.id io w.toV and swim toward 
the ship. By mid morning ihe embarkation was going smooih- 
ly. Nevertheless, when enemy artillery fire began to sera in on 
[he beaches, and the operation became disorderly, many sol- 
dirrs drowned; odui- wi-u- kill*tl i'\ . im ihv When the 

ships left, over 6.000 Marines and kOOO ItfOOps of the 3d 
Division and other units were on hoard. 

Tht Rffugrt ftobkm 

One of the thorniest piuhlcin*, sJiich MK-I could hardly 
solve by itself, was ihe influx of refugees. It was not a new 
prohk-m. Almost every significant enemy offensive had creaicd 
iduiret s I he population of MR-I was genuinely wary of ihe 
nps and downs of a situation. The memories uf Hue iti I JIGS, 
QiiiniK In in 1972. and numerous lesser hardships in between 
were siill vn id arid evoked many iiinhmiaio It was ,is it the 
citizens of MR-I had been condemned to live in constant fear, 
ready to pack up and leave at all times. The expected offensive 
had not yet erupted: only a heavy pressure had been felt. But 
die presnne was real and ominous hspcualh Eot the M'usimt' 
and wary people of the northernmost provinces ijbij was warn- 

In addition, ihe population of Central Vietnam, MR-I, and 
the northern part of MR-I I had lived in constant fear of an- 
cjther p.immm ever since the V.h\\ Agreement was Stoned in 

f.nuj.iu l!>7:i .SUuit ul .i iij..iliuH>n sv 1 1 3 1 1 1 1 1 - tioiiiji %ts, wlin h 

rii-sicli-iu IlkSE-nS .iiltimiisi^iiLims lM.nIrl iiL-vei -Mirpr. \kii m 

seemed a plausible solution for the contiimin^ war. Rumors 
proliferated and spread, at first about the possibility of a "ver- 
tical" partition, iheu about a "lateral" partition at the loth 
Parallel. In the wake of major territorial losses, Phuoc Long 
and cJ;in Me I Iiiuji. and wiilmui rhe piospea til ttiineknk. 

people were convinred thai opoeesa, i W4>nld have to be 

made sooner or later. Ihen siiddmli Komuio and Pleiku were 
evacuated. The local pppiitatipn had not been alem-d noi 
Kiven am explanation The evodku Emm ihe Central Highland* 
was still under way when the Communists crossed the That'll 
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Haui lint' iind seized QuaiiR: Tri on 19 March. Still no cXplana- 
i tun , not .i ward from the government. No doubf. people 
reasonecf alt this must have brcn pari of «nnr arrangement. 
Had tlie rumor turned out in he I rue? Was panilnui ro Itniw 
a rcalils ? 

On tap of that > the Airborne Division vijs being uididtasui 

t i MK-t. I lie- division thai. 1" populai heanv and minds. 

symbolized llic only credible protective and deterrent force to 
the exclusion n| all inlu-M I'm* division w» the ftltf found*- 
tion of their tonfidem e Wliai liappEUiii|(, dut, ..i-skc-ilr 

'lliev hmnd i lie iimwei iIm-imm-Imj. The ccwmI government 
«,is certainly not intent on holding (hit p.ui \>l ilw national 
territory i» n Mud v, uhdi juji ihi- Auhoim- Duiskih Wnlmni 
llii\ backbone. iIu 1 , ti-.iviiK'd, MK-I Lotjlil ! i.m IK Ik- pi ou cud 
Mad U"l the An Infill- Division been tikusi iiiiinjinc ui.il in tlif 
re Dct HjHuion of Qitang Tri? How rnuld I>a Sang have been 
defended I,im M-.it v, iilinui i|ns highlv pndt-tiioiial liihe ' 

sVjiliout hesitation, therefore, people began to pack up and 
leave. At First it wu only a trie We of wealthy individual* who 
n»n]d iifford the air fare. Soon the trickle swelled into throngs, 
and the throngs finally turned into a frantic mw» exodus, when 
new? of I'leiLu and Kontum being abandoned rearhed MK-I. 
<!ivdmns, military dependents, and civil servants began In evac- 
uate Hue and other MR-[ towns by the thousands. They con- 
vetoed fin Da Nang or went directly to Saigon if they had die 
means. Rumors arose and spread: a partition had In-eu ar- 
ranged with the Communist s: the government would Mireh 
abandon MK-I ax it had I'leiku and Kontiim. I hese rumors 
accelerated the exodus which was already taking on the speed 
and magnitude of a drlugc. By the time the prime minister and 
cabinet mem hers flew to Da Nang on IK Man h lo examine 
and try lo solve the refugee pinbh'in. iln- ^,is besieged bx 
over hall' a million uptooied tiii/em. 

h uniif ion soon for action to be i.ikt-rt (.eiural 
]'iiLimg huiisc-H li.id pleaded many limes with the prime minis- 
ter (o help him solve die problem. I he exodus had heroine a 
national emergency that SlK-l alone was hardly equip|)cd lo 
handle. 'Hie arrival of the centra! government delegation was 
just what even bods had expected. 

Beloie presiding over a session smili governmental oM'hwN 
directly concerned with the refugee problem, I'rinw Minister 
Khiem was taken aside by General Truong for a briefing on 
the i ut i em tmhtan simaiion and his plan for the withdrawal 
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III particular. General Truong alerted him Co ihe profound 
.imitation amon^ the population. I In- prime minister *jj taken 
aback. He did nut suspect thai I tie situation could have 
changed so rapidly. He instructed General TnioriK to present 
Ins withdrawal plan to the president before implementing it. 
Hun he stepped into the ddjumuiK main conference room 
v. here his cabinet minister} Were Willing. 

All the province thiefs and mayors were there as were local 
military and civilian official* in charge of refugee* and leaders 
of local charity organizations and other prominent personal- 
iiies vrhu came to volunteer their services. In rapid succession, 
tlic pMmuee chief and the mayor of Da Nang presented their 
problems and reco mm enda lions concerning the status or refu- 
gees and measures of relief. Among other things, they recom- 
mended: (H that forceful disciplinary action be taken against 
civil servants who had Bed without enters; {2) that the govern- 
menl go on record to deny or correct the rumors which were 
spreading among the population; <3| that the evacuation of all 
dependents, military and civilian alike, be authorised to free 
our soldiers Iruin ilu-ir Lttnijy burdens. 

Ihe cabinet members were assembled on each side of and 
behind the prime minister, [i^i-ilu-i ilu-% iepri-\ruu-il [he lull 
power and authority of the administration. Thet listened miiIi 
apparent concern, Unfortunately there was. nothing thev could 
do there and then. The contenam. however was to gjhte local 
authorities more Latitude loi Bdiving problems. Finally, the 
prime minister nude a deminn. An intcrminuierial commis- 
sion, headed by a deputy prime miui&lcr. would In- mih iiinnr- 
dialely to I>a Saujr to take charge of the refugees, thereby 
.s Miming I Corps to Concentrate on it* military problems. He 
also promised in requisition all available commerical ships, to 
augment hummh transportation capabilities, But the most 
urgent prohlc-itii iLcn.iincd unrobed; perhaps the* could not 
he miIu'*I at .ill With a feeling of pcrvasiic uncertainty, the 
meeting adjourned. Hit- piinic- intnisirt jjtd his Milliliters left 
binned iat eh hn Saigon. 

A week later the iiilcruiiruMcrial commission tiuici lali/rd in 
I l.i \atig in the person or a colonel and z captain J mm ilie 
Mii':>u - "I s- ii. ,1 Ul.niv llicv brought alonn a lew checks far 
tnoOCUry support. By now MR- 1 had been reduced to three 
enclaves packed with panicky refugees and troops: Da Nang, 
flue, and Gnu Lai, In contrast, local relief elfotts were most 
nmmieudahle. Ifie municipality of Da Nann, il ■■ - ^mmis ihm- 
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iiy organizations, and smuc pramiuc-m ,nid trs|>c-HH-rl prn.uc- 
ciluens in particular had been active and immensely nelplul. 
Regrcuahly. the magnitude <>» usk ai hand was simply 
I i", mut ilu-ir capabilities, 

I lit- •ti.uv people af Hue, including uuluarv Hlrpcndcnls. 
had begun moving nut in earnest on 17 March. National Route 
1 to Da Nang was packed with people and vehicles of all kind*, 
fart of I he crowd or refugees sought a way out by sea. Tlu-v 
besieged the port of Tan My which was busy unloading ammu- 
nition and other materiel for fronl-line unit! in (he Quailg Tri— 
Hue area and at the same lime loading other equipment to be 
evacuated to Da Nang. All port operations were interrupted Tor 
two valuable days because of this unexpected assault. Kven 
landing craft still crammed with unloaded materiel were com- 
mandeered and ordered to leave port. After a whole day of 
explanation and persuasion, the refugees cleared the port and 
proceeded to the beaches at Thai Duong ITiuoiig to wail Tor 
ships. On 21 March* l wo NVA divisions cut National Route 1, 
the exit toward Da Nang for the refugees. The human mass 
then moved bruad»ide toward ihe Cau Kai Sound and from 
there to the beaches beyond. 

All fishing boats in ihe area were hired or commandeered 
by the refugees, hut there were not enough boats. All naval 
vessels were lied up in supply missions for the Ban Me Thuol- 
Qui Nhon area or in troop transport. JGS negotiated without 
an official requisition for the only commercial ship avuil.dik'. 
the 2,000-tou Twang Thanh. On 23 Martin in spite of a rough 
sea, it took on board over 5,000 refugees, including depen- 
dents of 1st Infantry Division troops. Two days later the ship 
left for I la Nang. which was slid a safe place, Hut the ciiv was 
already crowded wilh other refugees. 

flue was abandoned during the night of 25 March. Troops 
■fid the remaining civilians retreated along the coast toward 
Da Nang. Tarn Ky was overrun on 1M M.nih, and t^hu tsti 
evacuated on the 2olh. Ihe population of the two southern 
provinces, Ojuarin Ngai and Quang Tin, also rushed toward Da 
Nang, 

On '2t\ M.ulIi, Ch-ucmI huong >cnl his deputy for territori- 
al affairs, (General Uu, n» S,ii«hhi iu pk.iri MR-I's cwv with the 
president, the prime minister, ami tin- ,i> * Ik, in en. in ul |G.S, The 
KoVcrnmrnl should take immediate steps to .ilU-Mair ilu- plt^ln 
«i ihe refugee* stranded in Da Nang; ihe city was facing the 
cUr^n-i nj l>eing torn asunder by chaos, tlhil control was 
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almost impossible lo exercise, and if this situation continued U 
would be imposMble \ui I tlorps 1 ■ ■ [.mil through, nmili li" 
defend anything- 

tlv iliis luin- iln- l i tv was in utter disorder and chaos, People 
moved .ihnni Irantically in search of relic E and escape. All 
streets were ' parked; vehicles were unable lo move, h was 
impossible to move 340 critically wounded servicemen the lew 
miles between the hospital and che airport, ""["he masj of 
people stranded in the city was estimated at approximately one 
anil one-half million. They took over every public building, all 
the public roads, and the harbor, ITie chaos and disorder were 
indescribable. Hunger, looting, and crimes were widespread. 
Traffic was impossible. To maneuver, tanks had to make head- 
.t; I a tiLisloii^ people lirst." "['hat was the spectacle seen and 
reported by Li. Gen. Le Nguyen Khang, deputy chairman of 
JGS alter returning from a mission to Da Nang. 

t)n 27 March came the first U.S. commr I ft i chartered 

for the evacuation. It bad been planned to airlift aboni four* 
iron thousand people in daily runs between Da Nang and < lain 
Kanh. Uul news of the air evacuation spicad rapidly. Soon the 
airport was besieged by a frantic crowd, deserter* included, 
who trampled the security fence, overwhelmed the guard 1 ., 
swamped the runways, and mobbed the aircraft. There was 
total chaos at plane side, and il took the guards half a day to 
restore some order. But as soon as another jei landed, the 
■same disorderly commotion took hold of the crowd. Finally, it 
became so unsafe for the jets themselves that the airlift had to 
be suspended ahu^c-ibn . 'I "ben four military C-130 cargo 
planes tried to take over, bul they could take only one load on 
29 March. 

At the harbor another unruly crowd took over the piers, A 
Dumber of U.S. oceangoing vessels arriving in Da Nang were 
ordered to anchor offshore, Then by barges and small boats 
the refugees were taken to the ships, The operation was slow, 
Imi ii brought good results. As soon as each ship had taken 
aboard aboiu 10,000 people, it was directed toward Cam Ranh, 
but soon ibe ships had to be redirected toward Vung Tail and 
Mm Quor Island when Nha Trang was evacuated on 1 April, 
The lonn southbound voyage was painful and fatal to some 
refugee*, win* n<re victims of crime* and other acts of violence 
by unruly soldiers and by disguised enemy agent*. The ele- 
ments, hunger, and thirst also took their toll, .mrl a number of 
exhausted people fainted once put on shore. At Phu Quoc 
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more than ten Communist, agents wrrr denounced by ihc refu- 
gees for flagrant acts and were executed on llir Ihmi Lies **l die 
island. 

During die night of *JH Man It. I fc n • ( :<nnmiiniMs shelled mid 
vigorously attacked D.i Naug. In die urnming of 29 March, Lhe 
refugees ion mined lo leave by baiges anil tugboats under the 
enemy's, merciless fire. Mure casualties untuned at lhe refu- 
gees desperately iwam away from dune towaid am floating 
vesscL The more foitunate were rescued: die lew fortunate 
disappeared into the sea, During die after in mui "f '29 March, 
out or sheer luck and audaniy, a U.S, commercial jei snddi'nls 
landed at Da Nang. lOcA iln- nd ovel 31 Hi telugeev and icn»k 
"d to lhe consternation of Communist troops who did not 
know how to react. By this time Da Nang hid been <ncupied 
by the enemy, and all evacuation efforts were oflirialh stopped 
when the day was over. Still the refugees continued to make 
their *ay M.nnh l>s ^hatevcf mean* they could find in the days 
that M Lowed, 

In n«ther time* transportation Lor the million or so people 
lUaiided ia Da Nftasj would have been provided by the local 
relief and reset dement committee tearing civilian facilities. 
Only rarely wi re nftval ships used and then only to augment, 
not supplant, die h nili.ni cilon. Durtng > meeting of the Cen- 
tral Relief and Resettlement Committee on 19 March, JCS 
hi il l l h L 4 H»iDirUt(ee membeis, about i]ic i,midh changing rtuli 
tary suli.iikh" ,ntd warned tLi.it u,u.d slims tould n<» hunger be 
made avadahU- JGS aUo recommended to Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Dr. J'han tjuang Dan that the government should (1) 
immediately requisition all domestic comnteu i.il ships, thirteen 
in all; (2) appeal lo other countries, in particular the I'nited 
Stall's and those allies who had actively participated in Lhe 
Vietnam War, to assist with transportation; and (3> set up an 
agency to coordinate the use or these facilities as they were 

[jj in nEciI 

these recommendations mif appmied hy Dr. Dan who 
uniiit'iltiiirk oulc-ic-rl ilu- Mmtsuv i»E 1'uhtit Winks \tv h-cjulsi 
lion all domestic ships in iialicm.il waters at thai time. "Jnose 
few ships which were sailing overseas were to be summoned 
home on an emergency basis. Unfortunately, the minister of 
|nifilii works tousideied die requisition mdei tno iui|"u laul 
.n ul hcvmid Ins authority, Instead of signing the document, 
ninth n.ts will ii ul mi |u\ piiniuanve m i1i>. lie skibtnnud u in 
Dr. Dan for hi* signature. During this time Dr. Dan was busy 
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Crawling to the prov ince* of MK-ll til hi* effort lo select rites 
for resettlement renters. A valuable week hart grmv hi Iwhur 
I Iil' requisition order was finally signed and carried out. In l he 
meantime, because of an urgent requirement to evacuate de- 
pendents or ihe 1st Division. JGS succeeded in arranging 
i »hI E i i lor I lie Tntong t'ftatrh (its owner had agreed lo its use), 
wlik h accompli sli id n m unburn beam Hulk "ii L! !+ Maiih J his 
was the only dumolif slup h* be id any use in the evacuation 
of refugees and military dependents from MJt-l, 

hi the meantime other countries responded fa"»nibly to 
our appeal Tor assistance. The United States agreed to provide 
chartered commercial jet* and sea transports. Australia would 
make a C-1S0 wing available, and l he Republic* of Korea and 
China offered the use of their LSTs. Bui a week 10 ten days 
had to be allowed before these facilities could be ready for 
service in Vietnam. II "lib thev had been asailaltlr on 18 
March and if only we could have had the si* IJi'Ys thai had 
been requested six months earlier, then perhaps the evacuation 
wcmlil h,i\e lii-rti i. until dlji in .in ordrrh and efli«»iu ss.ix 
it turned out, the sheci number n| refugees ovi-tuhrhnmn. 
and their state of mind precluded any attempt at orderly exirp 
cation. 

How many refugees had been evacuated no one lilies, and 
1 1 \h,is liard lo make .111 eMimale but llmr mti ledums **i 
ihem overcrowding the relief centers of MR-MI and those on 
E'hn Quoc Island I he chips ol Vliiil: I .111 .mil liana also 
seemed to be taken over by refugees. Winn iln ■•. ln-i.nm- .1 
matter of national concern, a contingency plan was worked nut 
IO resettle refugees in various areas, depending on province of 
origin. Those from Quang Tri and I nua Thieu Provinces were 
lo he regrouped ai Da JVutg then directed toward permanent 
settlement centers in Cam K.mb .uui Siinli Tbu.in, Hinh I Kuan, 

and lam Ifcmg Provinces I pr ed Momagnard* from Pleiku 

and Kontum Provinces were 10 he resettled iu I. mi Dong. live 
lapidly unfolding events completely upset this original plan, 
however, because all resettlement areas were located in MR-11, 
which the government no longer controlled by the time Cam 
Ranh and Nha I rang were evacuated cm I April, Many families 
found themselves displaced several limes during jitsi one week, 
vi. iir shift refugee centers were hastily set up in Vung lau, 
Phuoc Tuy Province. Nm (juoc Island, {jn Tito, and Vinh 
[.<mg I'mviiicc. Of these, Vimj; I'au and Phu Quoc Were the 
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two until important venters, rapahh- ■■! .u i ummodatinK be- 
tween 50.000 and HM1.000 pereons. 

Whcn'vt-i n wem, the refugee flow brought along chaos 
and tli*iniB.'RMi«>Ji. Ihe danger was such that President I hicu 
H 4 ts * mnpiHicI ih> ban refugees from ihc Mekong Delta and the 
pi miners surrounding Saigon. Me himself lamented: "II 
brought the refugees In some place, sooner or liiltr Out plate 
would be lost," 

It was obvious dial there was tlo way for I Corps to Stand 
up 1 4i ,ni all-out offensive from Nmtli Vii.-MKirii giu-n Ok- h.il- 
aiKC of forces at ihe lime and the rugged tctiain nl MK-I 
which gave I he cneim tremendous tuilual advarii,igi-s- Km the 
rapid deterioration of ihe situation was more the mull of 
confusion and morale collapse than rnemy pressure- l"he deci* 
sum to redeploy lori.es> albeit iio.ivcml.iblc-, ^„is imi itmiih 
clear and firm in die case ol I Corps, I'lcsidrtn linen could 
not bring himscll u> give t leaf-cut order* to ihe corps com- 
mander. Apparently die liastu in MR-II weighed heavily on his 
mind and made him reluctant to play the role of miiim.uider 
m iliiel again. Instead, being an iistuic pulitkiau. lit- played on 
the connotation of words, leaving dun itucipi t.-i.uiim. includ- 
ing implications n| his sdeilte. n» his coohiscd field rimunand- 
er. President Thivu's order to abandon Hue was issued barely 
one day after his resolve was made and he had promised in 
public to hold the "anriem i apital city." True to his political 
instinct, however, President Thieu did not provide a lime 
period Tor this evacuation. 

The separation of families seriously affected the morale of 
troops who, out of impatience and anxiety, deserted their units 
to look for parents, wives, and children. In spile of efforts of 
the General Political Warfare Department to provide special 
care for military dependents, it was impossible to sort them 
om from the mass of refugees in the prevailing confusion and 
disorder. The troops withdrawing to Da N.inj; were nime n»i- 
ccrned with their dependents than with their units and the 
enemy. Given this chaotic situation, it was a matter of each 
individual trying to solve his own personal problems and those 
of bis family, The disruption of withdrawing units was not 
caused as much by the enemy as by the collapse of troop 
morale- The challenge facing the I Corps commander was not 
merely a military problem, it was the failure or the government 
to solve a refugee crisis which already had gotten out ol hand 
and doomed all milium plans 
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Thr Final Pup aj \fK-H 

When the highlMndt ui MR-ll it-It under Communist con- 
trol, II Corps Ium most of it* combat troops.. In the coaxial 
area, however, the 2'id Division ss.ts mlII holding turn ,n Bmh 
Klif on National Route 19 and .n l-nn Qn.ui ui norihrni Binli 
Dinh on the coast. Its 4 1 si rind -I2d Regiments were righting a 
fierce seesaw battle against the NVA 3d Division ill the foot- 
hills of Hinh Khe District west of Qui Nhon. (Sw J.) Each 
hill, each stretch of road n.;is wieMled li.uk ,ind forth between 
ihe i^ii t-H|Lidllv ferocious contenders. "Pie outcome of the 
- 1 1 . 1 14 l; I c H-i* "till undecided, hot losses inflicted on the enemy 
were tir.it ^. Fifed now from its blocking mission at Lc Trung. 
the NVA y5H Hcgimenl moved ejsl and joined forces with I lie 
NVA 3d Division. The pressure wis particularly heavy, but the 
I hi and 412<1 Regiments were still holding fin 30 March. 

On ihe coast Communist reinforcements came south from 
Quang Ngai and bei^m ,uu iking lam Quan (Bong Son) in 
force on 25 March, After three days our 47ih Regiment was 
driven out of Tarn Quart and fell back lo the Ptiu Cat Air Base 
where it tried lo establish a new line of defense on 28 March. 
By this time die air base had been evacuated by the 2d Air 
Division. 'Che NVA 320th Division, after its attacks against the 
column on tntcrprovincial Route 7R, was now directing its 
cHuii mvuinl I'm Eln.i. I he entire K- 1 (J Hiumihi, Mippmud \\s 
tanks and artillery, was inching east on National Route 'J] 
from Phtioc An and. by 27 March, bad attempted vigorously to 
break through at Khanh Duong, held by the 3d Airborne Bri- 
gade. Elements of the NVA 3d Division had also infiltrated Qui 
Nhon C\\\ and cut its main access routes. All local defense 
forces had evaporated, as if by magic, in the face of the mount' 
big cnerm pressure. The danger of being completely over- 
whelmed was such that II Corps Was compelled to order the 
22d Division, its only coherent combat force, to break contact 
and fall back to Qui Nhon. 

On 30 March, the list and 42d Regiments disengaged from 
Untli Khc *m orders. The 4'Jd Regiment commander, Col. 
\gnver« Hun Thong, w.is indignant: he pleaded with the divi- 
sion commando not m im did raw. Said be: "Please, the mi na- 
tion still doesn't warrant a withdrawal. If you do it now, it will 
be lough lo come back." But it was already too late. When the 
two regiments. 1 eat lied Qui Nbuu during Mir night, they were 
engaged by enemy troops already entrenched in the city. By 
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this tUUC most dI i In- jKipul.it ion ami loc.d defense forces 
had flrd. Hie harbor ku occupied; mi mil* until nl the I, ill 
buildings. <^lii Nhon iv, i*. .ilu.nh i tinier siitu.il i mil ml i>i r In- 
XV A :i<J Hii Lsmhi. Aim two d.ns cij fighling,. the I hi and -1 2d 
Regiments, with naval ^nrdue mij>|miM. opened a breach Still th 
of the rilv and assembled oil a beach four mile* south *i\ t tit- 
harbor. At 0200 on I April. lhir< n.is.d ships luok .ihn.it d what 
re i rutins I the 2'M Nimmihi llu- < ormnander of the 4 2d 
Regiment refilled to eviewwe and commit led suicide. 

In the meantime, da- 47th Regiment had been driven out of 
Phn Gil Air Base when il had fallen bark only two days 
earlier In h - « iibdr.iu.il uiu.ud CJui Nhon during the nigh I, it 
ran into an ambit dh at rtiu Cal District Town F.m-my troop* 
had overlim ille itiun jlim .i b-n hours, earlier. I bi- bodv ol the 
(own garrison Regional Force battalion commander Mill Lis in 
the front yard or the district oflirr: rather iIiliii surrender, he 
had preferred to commit suicide. The -l7th lust about half of 
iis troops mid in 1-tjnmuiider. Clnloncl l.c C Um. also look bis 
life on the very site of the battle- Tfc* iVguttCtkl was totally 
disrupted, When it was regrouped later at Vung fan. the 22d 
Infantry Division numbered shjnl'. ■•■•.i \->->> rbun^md nu n 

In the early hottrs of 2 April, the NVA 3'joih Division 
attacke d Tuy Hoa and rapidly overran the tightly defended 
city. Shatlered Regional Force and Popular Force iroops re- 
lie.iied south inward \h,i liany; II lc- II C Icii drpnu ■. tun 
mander for operations. Brig. Gen. Train Van Com, and ibe rim 
Yen Province chief were reported wounded .md misting in 
action. Twenty- five miles farther south, at Deo Ca Pass, I lie 
34th Ranger Battalion, whose troops h;id m> saliaulh hinkeii 
through enemy roadblocks on Interprovincial Route 7b only 
two weeks earlier, was also attacked, It held out lor a d,iv 
before beiiiK overwhelmed late at night on 2 April, 

By this time, the battle for Klwuih Duong had been raging 
fiercely jtnee 27 March when the M A F-10 Division made an 
all-nui .uirmpi vsiih .irmor suppori to break through toward 
the coast. The 3d Airborne Brigade fought bitterly despite the 
enemy's murderously accurate arlillery fire. Several positions 
h.id i|iim;ed ImiuU mans limes, hi I lie iiie.uilniH', 1 1 1 ■ Mippb 
route from N'iuh I loa was also interdicted. Convoys for Khauh 
lhi.iiL- \hi-n ..it. I. k< d and sulleivd heavy losses, Efforts to clear 
this route by Regional Force units, augmented by troops of the 
Due Mv training complex were largely unsuccessful. Finally 
altei a I Dii^ v,e c-k ol ven ln .ni fighting, positions held by the 
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Sd Brigade were overrun on '2 April. Onlv :it)(] paratroopers 
escaped ami Fell back inward Nha Tiang, Spun t il Uv dm 
virion, enemy lanks ptubcd onw.ml .ntd i.ipidh muL Dm Mv 
and Ninli Hoa, "Hie enemy was now poised for attack against 
Nha Trang 

\s VL-iih oilui (Hies and lowns of MK-II during ihis lime, 
disorder and chaos K|gMd at Nha Trang. No control exiled 
in the llu- pulicr and local defense forces had begun lo 

disappear inlo the th It- o( refugee* doling soulh. Prisoner* 
hi nke «HU of jail and created a chaolir commotion throughout 
ilii- tuv In dioniing h.iph.i/aidh Willi sri/cd \m.i|si mv II (jh|h 

I h .nlquartcrs was still in Nha. Trang on 2 April. Ijte in the 
mcirning. l.t. Ccn. Pham Quoc Thuau, commandant of the 
NCO School at Dm My. visited General ITin at mqn lic.icl- 
quarlers. I hey talked in private for annul fifleen minutes, then 
bolh wenl lo the Nha Tram; Air Base. (General Phu boarded 
his helicopter and flew awa> in search of his renuumiq unit* 
lie returned lo Nha I ran]; al 1 SOO and reported tojCS thai 
he was unable lo make contact with any unit. Despite JCS 
orders lo organize the defense of the air base in coordination 
with air forre and naval units, General Phu departed by aircraft 
about thirl y minutes lat<ri without providing instructions for 

lli-s M.ltl i >i lh< ,iu li.i-r' < ituiuiaiirh r I 1 1 i In! i .. .I irlm n .11 ul u.i*. 

admitted to the Cong Ho* General Hoipiul in s.ii^im mi I 
April, tii-rirr.il Phu was h\ then no longer meni.ilh able n> 
exercise command. Besides, there was, practically nothing left 
for him to command. Disorganized and disheartened by ibis 
time. LI Corps slaff soon evacuated Nha l rang. 

Also on 1 April, under the unrelenting pressure of the NVA 
7th Division., forces in the provinces of Lam Dong and Tuyen 
Dim retreated toward Nian Rang. And so< uithm less than 
three weeks, the force juncture commanded and cool rolled by 

II Cnups had nearly reached total lUM-mniun. 

lake a plague, the refugee* who swept south from MR-1 
and northern MR-II brought chaos as ihev moved along- Ph.in 
Rang was in such a situation on '2 April. Cavil servants, police, 
and popular forces simply quil their ranks and lied. Store than 
half of the Regional Force battalion guarding the Phan Rang 
Air Base was missing. 'I lie province chief Colonel 'Iran Van 

Til. had left h>r Than 1 Inn allci nrderiug die dcMnut I 

some equipment and facilities. 

To redri-.^. i] M < filiation, it was decided dial coastal Nnih 
Ihuan and llinh Hiuan Provinces, the lasi iwo bastions of 
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MR-II. would h<> |i|,tcE-rl under the lumniand and control o( HI 
Corps as of 4 April. {Stf Sfafr /.) As rcinfortemtru. Ill tic p. 
sent the 2d Airborne Brigade to 1'han Rhuik ou 6 April, Ret on- 
naissancc teams of the Strategic Techno at Directorate unv 
alio sent into (he areas northeast and northwest of the city. At 
the same lime,, a forward command post of III Corps with Li. 
Gen. Nguyen Vmh Nghi, then commandant of the Infantry 
School, in charge, was established ai I'han Rang An \'> ■<-> 
Order and security were soon restored within and around the 
city. The province chief ofNinh Thuan was also called back to 
reorganise the city's administration and defense. With a new 
command, fresh reinforcements, effective air support, and re- 
stored order, the situation was improving rental kably. Only 
sporadic skirmishes were reported, except for the presume ihr 
NVA 7th Division was exerting on the northwestern flank of 
Phan lluet, Reports of reconnaissance teams also revealed the 
presence of the NVA 3d Division and elements or the F-10 
Division at Cam Ranh, some thirty miles to (he northeast 

In the meantime, faced with mourning pressure on the Bien 
Hoa-txmg Khanh front, the III Corp commander, Li. Gen. 
Nguyen Van loan, decided to withdraw the 2d Airborne Bri- 
gade from Plum Rang to reconstitute his corps reserve. In its 
place, he sent a regnm-m ci| [In- v Jd Inliirury division, m-wly 
refitted after being withdrawn from MR-1 two weeks earlier; a 
Ranger group, also reftttcd after being extracted from Chon 
Thanh three days earlier: and an M-US squadron reconstitut- 
ed from II Corps armor remnants. 

The troup replacement was nearing completion wlu-n Isc-.ax \ 
UjcoiuiK hrnkf i .nit on I April. Liu- \\ A E'-IO Division, aug- 
mented by elements or the NVA 3d Division, attacked in force 
with armor and artillery support. The Ranger group and the 
S I D reconnaissance teams in positions north of Phan Rang Air 
Base suffered heavy tosses. Faced with the danger of being 
immediately overwhelmed, General Nghi asked lor the letcri- 
lk?n of an airhornc battalion slated for withdrawal. On the 
morning of 15 April, the equivalent of two enemy divisions 
launched a nvo-prongcd attack against the air base, defended 
by an air born r battalion and a Regional Force battalion, and 
dg 4 iins( the au where liie u-^irnenl ..I i In- L'd Dnisiun wa* 
heavily engaged. At the same lime, enemy troops cut National 
Route I .11 Cm N,i sprite lliirty miles to the southwest to block 
(he retreat route ol' our lorces, At the air base, enemy troops 
overran our posmoi^, ami III Corp> Headquarter* lost contact 
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wiih its forward CP. [lie cit> proper was occupied by noon, 
lilt' 2d IbviMoti UttrHJii.iiitli-r j»<1 Hnnniis ul Im mik ii jilihi- 
ing rcj(imenl nurugffd to withdraw to the beach :tnd were 
relneved by. a supply ship. A column oF enemy Iroops and 
lands immediately pushed southward to Ca Na. Here ibey 
exchanged gunfire with our naval ships, sank one supph ship, 
and diirmiRed [wo others. (Our air forte and navy had dc- 
M roved mvcmI rlirim l.iaiki when ihev li-ul hii>\hi1 um.ird 
Mian Kang for the attack.) 

Thus [he entire province of Ninh Thuan Fell into Commu- 
nist hands on 16 April. Cinn-ol N'ghi. General Sang of the 6th 
Air Division, and the commander of ihe 2d Airborne Brigade, 
Col. Nguyen Tint Luang, were misting in action. The next day 
ilu- i Ilm i 1 1 1 nmn ol Imen duo m BLnh Thuan E'totincc was 
overrun, jnd Phan Thiel fell on I* April. J he entire territory 
<il MK-FI wa> now under enemy control. 



CHAPTER B 



Defense in the South 

On 26 March 1075, General Frederick C. Weyand, U,S. 
A nm thief of atafl" h arrived in Saigon. General YVcyaiid had 
served in Vietnam for a long lime in many capacities. He had 
commanded in succession die 25lh U.S. Infanlry Division and 
iln Tl U.S. Field Force and dun became General Creightun W. 
Abnmi' deputy and finally succeeded him as the lasi com* 
in.mdrr m| ilit- Mihr.iri. \-mm.hh .• Command. Because of his 
long association with our country, he was highly e* itftned hv 
Vietnamese mill I in .uid political leaders. 

During his call on JGS, ihere was no forma] briefing. Gen- 
ii- r .1 1 WcvjikI and I only discussed the situation and exchanged 
ideas, 1 told Gener.il W^and about ihe diHiculiic* we kctc 
encountering, and I made a single request: ihai ilu- FN. An 
Force use its B-52& to bomb enemy troop concentrations and 
exposed base areas. I thought that if B-52* were made availa- 
ble, ilu- ( .:i|k(iij< n> ,• . ■ i ■ • I morale <>t Lhe | lopul.tth ui .md in ■ - > | ■ - 'tl 
South Vietnam could be restored. However, General Weyand 
explained to me that any new U-S. military intervention in 
Vietnam would have to be authorized by the U.S. Congress, 
and there was little chance our request would be approved. 

(■enei.il \\\ y.nid's delegation and the U.S. ambassador thrn 
attended an official meeting with President "rhicu at the 
Independence Palace. During this meeting the U.S. delegation 
brought up the following points: 

"I "be gcivcriimenl dioulri explain the filiation to the iK-oph- 
so (hex wmjld mn \a- i nulmrd by ihc- falsehoods spread by the 
enemy, Vietnamese leaders should make more personal ap- 
pearances on "IV, 

JGS should receive greater a lu horny. 

JGS should seek a victory, even a small one, to help facili. 
(ale the request lor tin- $'MH) nullum .uMmi>n.ii .ml The t-niu- 
ui Lillet Btfa Division in the Parrot's Beak area west of Due Hue 
offered an excellent urge!. 
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J lu- problem of war refugees should be solved, fartu ular 
nlU'iHKiH dmukl Ik- fp\rH to milirai\ di |h mlenis Jinn should 
lie moted oul or areas when 1 luilles i»cr< likely tQ be fought. 

Ml rht- |»mI firms pertaining lo ihr go\ rrnmrn 1 and iht- 
population were discussed by the president and Prime M inutcr 
Khicm on one sick 1 li rid ihe U.S. delegation on I lie olhrr. Ihe 
tpjt-stion of handing ovrr more aulhorilv to JCS, however, was 
Mot considered became it was a sensitive subject, Only Presk 
drnl lTiicu could solve that problem if he desired. From die 
cikilii.iii poim 4 pI view. I lolls agreed m- ih ii i victory but. 
[or ibe kmc being, dure was no unit prepared to launch an 
operation lo destroy the NV'A 5th Division. J bis would have la 
awau an appropriate op|>nrtunity, ! also reiterated the empba- 
sis we plated on the use of B-52s to destroy concentrations of 
enemy units. I "bis would have an excellent effecl on the 
morale of Vietnamese troops and die population. I infoimed 
die participants about what JCS had been doing in ihe absence 
ol ll-.VA. t;-i:t(K Kcu hIh>[j|hhk pallets of JIM fuel drums 
lorttaiokiK m r.ip|K el ml and even 250% 500- or 750-pouud 
bombs. Evacuating mil i tan dependents from rmhairkd ati-js 
might boomerang, tn the absence of their families, ihe trcmps 
mi^bl It.oc less spiril to fight. During ihe past, in the 1968 Tel 
offensive in parurukii jnd ai rrmulf outposts, there were in- 
stanccs when wives and children had given effective suppoit in 
icMipphiriK ammunition, evauuling the wounded, and even 
firing machine guns. 

After ihe loss of Ban Me Thuul and ihe lleiku-Konlurn 
redeployment failure, combat units of MR-II were entirely 
disorganized Kquipuienl lueses .um mou-il to HO |ii-iient. Hut 
units still retained \M) prrrrm ■ *f rhcir M-16 rifles. The refit- 
ting task was planned as follows; 

Troops ol iIh' :Md Pulsion were recouped ai Dong li.i 
Thin. 10 kilometers inn ih of tlarti Rauh. Tile 23d Division 
Head (.purlers was responsible lor rc-lkling there. (Remnants of 
ihe '2'2*\ Division were taken to Viang fan.) 

Regional Force and Popular Korrr troops ur^iiii tin the 
Ban Me Ihuot, KoiUum, ;m*l I'kiku setims unc icgfoupcd al 
ihe Ijiu Son Training Oulci lo be used at rcplaecuicul in.m- 

l»wer r 
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Ranger and artillery troops were regrouped at their respn ■ 
live training centers at Due My. thirtyiiw kilometer* from Nha 
I rang. 

Annul mxipi were regnnijH-d at dn- Arm<n I i.ll n 

Center at Long Thanh in Bien lloa Frovmcc- 

The rentling process included organization, accelerated 
training, and equipping and psywar, baited on the battalion as 
bask unit for ihc iufanlry and rangers, ihe four-piece battery 
for the artillery, and the tronp for the armor. 

Che refining process brought good results. ITie 23d Divi- 
sion was completing I he activaliun of one regiment; two 
Ranger battalions were reviewing the company phase of train- 
ing; and two lOS-mni. batteries were training and receiving 
their equipment. Then the Khauh Duong front, defended by 
an airborne brigade, was broken through after three days of 
bloody combat. Fighting spread rapidly, and the units being 
refitted at Due My and near Cam KjiiIi were again disiupted 
a ltd had to fall back southward. 

Much additional materiel was lost. This was all (he Central 
Logistics Command and JGS had been able to assemhlc from 
reserve slocks, including maintenance reserves from the 1st,, 
2d, and -1th Area Logistic Comiminds, and airlift to Cam Kanli 
The materiel l"*t was. enough u» equip (wn infuntn, regiments, 
tine 105-mm. battalion, one 1 55-mm. bailer) 1 , and one M— 
troop. 

When MR-! troops arrived in MR-I1 in a slate of total 
disarray, the refitting process for ihcm was as follows: 

The basis Tor retitling was hatlation. group, and brigade lor 
the infantry, rangers, and marines; battery or twelve-piece bat- 
talion for the artillery; and troop for the armor. 

Priority was given to the Marine Division, the 2d Division,, 
and the Airborne Ranger* — units whose Mrcngth was relaim b 
unimpaired wlun N-^iouprd m Vung T;iu— and the 2 2d Divi- 
sion. 

MK-I Headquarter*, located at JCS, was responsible for 
regrouping regular and territorial troops undi-r ns touunand 
and directing them to the Van Kiep Training Center. I"he$e 
troop* would he used to replenish the 2d and 3d Divisions on 
■ [H corny basis. (The 1st Division was disbanded.) 

Regular and tenuitN.d troop* tvl MK-II were regrouped at 
the 22d Division to serve as replacement manpower. 

Headquarters ai II Corps/MR-ll u.iv ih%li.iridrd .mil ik 
personnel reassigned to units undergoing refitting. 
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I lie Hanger and Artillery Commands were responsible for 
regrouping all rtoojxs under their respective control at their 
rear base al Long Binh. 

ITic Armor Command wai responsible for regrouping .ill 
armor troops al the Armor School. 

Hie Central Training Cmnm-ind responsible for re- 
t;i i m|>iii^ .ill simlrnis. .iim cadre organic 10 military schools of 
MK-I arid Mk-tl. directing ihem to schools hi MK-MI. and 
asuuiug lhat training be continued, Nuncoromissionrd ullii ri 
students were lo resume their I mining at the Quaiig I runy 
Training Crruer: cadets of the Dalai Snmin.il Mil nary Academy 
were to resume their training J t the Long Thanh Infantrv 
Schools psywar students nere to continue ihm m hooting at 
the Psvwar 1 raining Center in Saigon. 

[lie locations selected fur re-fitting Vrere as follows: the 
Marine Uuimou ssas, jr rhr n-.n \t.i\t- oj i lie 4th Marine Banah 
inn al Vung Tau; the 2d Division was al Binh I'm; i In- 'id 
Dim won was >i the Van Kiep Training Center; Ranger troops 
were distributed among rear bases of some K.ingrr Croups at 
I l; Binh; the 22d Division Was a1 the National Cadre I Min- 
ing Center at Vung Tau: artillery troop* were II Am rear bate 
of I he art i lien battalion al Long Binh; and armor Irnop* were 
at the Armor School al Long Thanh. 

Ilie maxiimim lime allowed for the refitting of a regiment 
or brigade was fifteen days. Units and commands were respon- 
sible fur retrieving all material and equipment brought back by 
iniimilu.il-, ru unit* I'hei had to :n.ik<- maximum use u| ser- 
viceable equipment, lum in unserviceable items to the SS2d 
Direct Support Group of the 3d Area Logistic Command at 
Look Binh. and submit requisitions to I he Equipment Manage- 
ment Center of the Central Logistic Command, 

I he 3d Area Logistic ( Command was responsible for coordi- 
nation with temporary refugee centers in MR- 1 If, and the Navy 
Command was responsible for coordination with the refugee 
ctmei m Plui Qiich lo iclnese sveapons from stragglers and 
turn them in lo I he 'i'VJf I Direct Support (iroup for reissue 
after reconditioning. 

Direct support units, medium maintenance centers, and re- 
building bases were to increase iheir apabiluits ro pi-rfurm mi 
a l wen Is -four hemr basis. Salvaging was lo be pushed In recov- 
er parts. 
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Fifty percent of all equipment of schools and training een- 
n-t\ in MK-III and MK-IV was sent to the 3d Area Logistic 
Command to Ik- diMiinmrd n» itnii%. 

All reserve stocks on hand, including the maintenance float, 
were shipped to Ix>ng Binh. 

All equipment airlifted or sca-lifled from die United Slates 
was to be processed at Oixe for <hsu ihumtti as during die 1963 
Tel offensive and the 1972 summer ulleusive 

Ific results ul ill:' regrouping and refuting elTort were sig- 
nificant. Hie 2il Division, icuigtimred with dm i egiincuts. mie 
lOfi-nim. h.ni.ilton. one 155-mm. battery, and one M-113 
troop, werii u reinforcement 10 the Phan Rang front on 14 
March. One Marine brigade, reorganized with one twelve-piece 
105-tnm. battalion, was deployed as reinforcement to the Long 
Thanh front in MK-tll on 10 April; a second brigade was 
undergoing training and in the process of receiving equipment. 
One Ranger group, reorganized with a four-piece 105-mm. 
battery, went to (he Dinh Tuong-l,ong An front as retnforce- 
riKTil to MK-IV; a second group was undergoing training and 
in the process of receiving equipment. The 22d Division, reor- 
ganised with two regiments, two twelve-piece I0fj-mm. battal- 
ions, and two M-113 troops, was gradually deployed to the 
Long An front as reinforcement to MR-I1I in the latter part of 
April, One infantry battalion organic to the 3d Division was 
undergoing training and in the process of receiving equipment 
■it the Van Kiep Training Center. 

In spite or maximum use of reserve stocks, newly arrived 
equipment, and more than half of the center's training emiipnuiu, 
and despite the increase hi n-pjii capabilities, the units which 
had been refitted iiifTered critical shortages in the following 
categories; 

t M-'J7 grenade launchers and fiO-mm. and 81 -mm. mortars: 

only 50 percent were available. 
2. M- 1 ti ammunition clips: onh direr- (itvsir-jrl ni six.) were 

issued per rifle. 

1\. Signal equipme nt 50 pricem K.hIi <mn|Miiv was equipped 
with only one AN/PRC-M nr AN/PRC- 10 radio set. 

4. Arnllery pieces; sighting devices were missing, 

5. M-l 15s were missing radio equipment and m.irhinr gun 
shields. 

G- Trucks: only 10 percent were available, 
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7. Helmets and individual firsts nl p.n kets mik HI pi-in-m 
wen available. 

In addition, ilw hdhiwmg units li.nl been readied for 
romh.n I ■ 1 1 e ucre trill waiting hu equipment: one M-1 13 lroup F 
ihH» M-48 troops, two 1 05- mm. battalions, one 155-mm. baltal- 
ion. one Ranger group, and one inlanui i eg nut ik 

thgh'AlMuth Rvmhttig 

During the last few months of the war. JCS used ( I- 1 JO A 
cargo planes in tactical support missions in a desperate effort 
|o increase firepower and compensate for the ineffectiveness of 
fighter bombers neutralized by encim antiaircraft fire. Each C- 
130 could earn eiRht palEeU rigged H 'th four fuel drums 

containing wa tie oil. The pallets of oil drums were dropped 
from an altitude of fifteen to twenty thousand feet and the 
airplanes were guided on targets by radio. 'Hit- destructive area 
of each sortie was 150 by -J 50 meters. 

harh C-ISO could also earn eight pallets rigged with four 
tip Hl-s- <250-50O lb) or three CP-II7 (750 Ity bombs 
I riese bomb pallet* were also dropped from fifteen to twenty 
Lhousand feel. Hie troops on the ground were jubilant when 
these bombing sorties were made; they de bribed them as 
'mini B-52s" or "Vietnamese B-52s." When the bomb pallets 
were first dropped on Zone C in Tay Ninh r the population 
thought it was American B-52s. Rumors of intervention by tbe 
\JJS, Air Force spread quickly, 

Near the end of the war, enemy troop concentrations and 

luminal Ii.imi-i lM if Lit^-lt r*|n>M.d .mil nOered rvcellenl I.11 • 

gets for mass destruction weapons, As a result, during the 
visits of Sir. Eric von Mar bod, deputy assistant secretary of 
deFcnse (end of February 1&75). and General Wet and. JGS 
made a special request for a weapon the Vietnamese Air Force 
nmhl handle. It was the 15,000-pound "daisy culler" bomb 
that U.S. forces had dropped from C-lSOs IO clear landing 
lones in the jungle. Twenty-seven bombs were scheduled to be 
shipped with U.S. t rattling specialists within one week. \n mid- 
April, three bombs arrived in Vietnam, followed by three 
others in the lasi two days of tbe war. A U.S- specialist also 
arrived to leach Vietnamese airmen how to assemble the fuse 
ami strap (be bomb in the aircraft, but the U-S. pilot who was 
scheduled to fly the aircraft did nut arrive. In the face of 
infill ti.ii i N needs .md itn- dauget >>i slocking I C 1 1 ^ kind <A 
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bomb in Tan Son Nhui ui in 1-ong Binh, JG-S and Air Force 
Headquarters had to select a good and experienced Vietnam- 
ese pilot for ihe first bomb run. Ii H*as scheduled for midnight 
The bomb-loaded C-130 look off but returned to land after 
twenty minutes in the air. Responsible officers at Air Force 
Headquarters and JGS were giip|M-d Viirli suspense, but the 
plane landed safely. Ii w.^ only a minoi letlirmal failure. Ihe 
\A.u\r ci»ik ufTjiKain half an hour later. 

A I i'h'i(l lumn lli.it night, the first "big bomb" was droppt-d 
on the enemy six kilometers northwest of Xuan I j>c. The 
entire provincial city of Xuan I j>c shook as if rocked by an 
earthquake: all lights went out; and the enemy radio station 
abruptly stopped transmitting. The headquarters of the NVA 
34 1st Division was struck and wiped out- Our troops were 
jubilant. "But does the JGS have many or them?" asked Brig, 
< ii I.e Minh Dao, Commander of the 18th Division. News 
spread among the population I hat our forces had hern 
equipped with atomic bombs. The Communists later con- 
di-miicd Suuili V'n-rii.ini ,ind ihe tniicd "m.iK\ foi using mass 
destruction weapons, 

These improvisations proved very effective. IT nolhing else, 
they helped leM^re umt h I c ilk- among our irmips. Bui dam- 
ages of munitions and fuel and a low serviceability rate allowed 
the C-I30s to fly only two lo four sorties per day. 

During the 1972 olTei«ive H we also suffered heavy losses, 
particularly in MR-L But time and resources allowed JGS to 
regloup and refit all battered units, infantry, armor. Rangers, 
and Regional and Fopular Forces within one month. Ami .it in 
just one mouth, our armed force* were read* i<> iruke- 1 1 1 1 - |<»m 
areas. J he time bought on the battlefield depended chiefly on 
the powerful tactical air po**er of the L'.S. forces, and most of 
.ill on the giant bombers. Without unlimited 11—52 sup- 

port our troops could hardly have held Kontuni and An l.m . 
B-o'J strategic bombers were used just like tactical aircraft in 
close support of ground troops, 

Jn the rear area in 1972, C-5s. C-I4I*. i»nl { -I :i(K ,>l (he 
U.S. Air Force brought in equipment and materiel day and 
night, and our tchltmK eitort Succeeded ad mirably. At that 
time nothing was in short provision, from money to equip- 
ment. Our armed forces did not have to worry about htt • 
ages;, their only concern was how to cope and keep up with the 
ilitlhm uith which equipment arrived 
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The contrast was abysmal tins nine In place of the lt-52» 
we had six 1 5,000-pound bombs; other emiipun'iM -i i *■ I rn.ilr- 
i k-1 had lo be improvised. By mid-April 1975, we had used up 
all stork* for refitting battered units retrieved from MR -I and 
II, Al th;il late hour, even if I he %"M)U million .iddilioual mili- 
i.its ,n(l had been approved, it would have been loo kilt 1 . 

Thf Sumtwn tn ;\fft-Hf 

A tier chcir victories, in MKv-l and II, enemy forces began to 
converge on MR-III with a view lo launching ■ direct .mack 
again*! Bieti Hoa and Saigon, the very heart of the nation. 
Liieim regular divisions operating in MR-l fe.g . ihe Ih and 
325lh) and in MR-II (e.g., the 968lf*, .VI -3, and F-10) headed 
soulh. In addition, the divisions which had so far been held in 
general reserve also deployed into MR-JII where they joined 
fortes with loose already operating in thai area (e.g., llie til- 
"., t l-7, C,\- ( .\, ,md the newly created 3d Division) In brief, 
the total enemy force axuiiinl ISun H<»a and Saigon during ihe 
last days amounted lo tilteeis \VA infantry divisions augmenl- 
rd nid Mipporit-d bv .■ sapprt <Iivim<iii, an artdlery division, 
s^ji in - aiiiior brigades, and SAM .hiiniiil i.iEi imiiv 

Ihe enemy offensive was combined on four different 
fronts, on each by a force equivalent io a three-division army 
Corps. To confront lliis impressive force, HI Corps (mild 
miiMei oulv I hree organic divisions; the :>lh. 'J&lh,. and Itflh; 
die 3d Armor Brigade; three Ranger groups; and a brigade of 
ihe Air Ihh in' hi vis ion. A 1 1 hough other units bad been reorga- 
nized and refitted a her ibeir withdrawal from the north, their 
^ <iittL.ii eih'ctiveuesa was ninth less lhan before. Il would cer- 
tainly lake more time and much more equipment lo make diem 
i-.iittb.ii < [|d-i.rivc ,i^,iin. |"hc 'id Division, which had suffered 
ihe fewest casualties, was refined in a very short time and 
drplus*"d in |'h,in Rang <»nb !<• be disrupted again when th<n 
city was overrun. By this time, ihe 3d and -I'M Unburns were 

■ ils*' f ill tb-i i . iw it .md in. loilgei e\isied a* null E he- I'liii 

Division, which had lost about -I (J percent of its strength, was 
refilled mi i, ]U . week .mil then deprived to Umg An mdi Iwo 
regiments to reinforce ihe southwestern Hank al MR -III 
Ahotu 2.0CK) H.ol^l-1 s horn MR-I and -II were organized in 
one group, refined m haste, and deployed to MR-IV .H Ms 
I ho. '1 1u- \nhtinif Divisiiin, which had suffered tremendous 
losses ,n Phan R«mg and Mi.mb Ihnmg, was now nub 'jti 



percent slrong. ^^i i r I l two brigades, The Marine Division had 
about 6,000 troops remaining- They wen- quukh reorganized 
into two brig.i<lr-i -'»d attached to 111 Corps as reinforcement. 
In general, after the loss of MR- 1 and MR-lf tola I strength 
was reduced by pbou t 50 perren t . 

The 18th Infnnirv Division was responsible for [he Long 
Khali h (Xtiari t.or) franc, and iis tasks included reoccupying 
Diuh Qiuii District Town on National Route 20, reestablishing 
mutual iraflTic on National Route I between Xu.m I '<• .iod 
llillh Tny. and protecting the northern perimeter of the vital 
Jngistk.il have uf Long fiinh. National Route 15, and the Rien 
Hoa Air Rase. During the enemy .ill.uk ;i^.iinsi \u.m I, or, (he 
IHth Division controlled the following forces: iu own three 
ii ijimt nis. i hf 13d. 48th and 52d> augmented by the Bib rem- 
iiii iii <il 1 1 1 ■ - "jiIi 1>ivj^iiiii. i ] 1 1 ■ id Vrmn Hii^.iib- ii«n M-M/M- 
squadrons and one M-48 squadron), two Ranger bat tat* 
kiiis arid two artillery battalions (105-mm, and 155-rrum) 4 all 
organised into three task forces, the 3 1 6lh 4 SI 8th. and 322d; 
the 81st Airborne Ranger Group, and the 1st Airborne Brigade 
{three infantry battalions and one 105-mm. battalion): and Re- 
gional Force and Popular Force forces organic to Long Khanh 
Sector, about four battalions. 'Hie -tth Air Division provided 
tactical air support. 

I In- l.cing Kbanli honi was far more active than Tay Ninh 
and Binh Duong. On 9 April, the NVA 34 lit and Ad Divisions 
established blocking positions at the Sikh Dan Giay intersec- 
tion which connected National Koine 20 with thr provincial 
city of Xuan Ijoc [.\fftp 10) and heaxib shelled the Men Hoa 
Air tiasi-, tin.' I headquarters of 111 Corps, and the Long binh 
logistical base. I Jter in the battle, the 34 I st and 3d Divisions 
were augmented by another division, the CT-7, thus making 

up .i i. nips-size force o| three divh % living ri. t.iki- Xilhi 

Ijx, After blocking National Route $0 at Suot Dau Gray, the 
H-m-im l.LOJit berl ii'iK'.iii d .iii.n kv .ig.iuiM rln- r i , J< ( Rcgimem 
defending the ii<>rihw£itciij |ierimeler of the city, The 52d 
Regimen i snlL-u-d beavv losses. Ai the same time the enemy 
effectively interdicted an armor task force sent to reinforce 
Xuan l.oc. 

After a week-long h.nih Viiional Route 20 remained 
bfodued. As a result. III Corps had to request reinforcement, 
and ilu- I si Airborne Unhide ■m.is ln-liliticd inlo Xuan Lor, In 
I he meantime-, ht-lx°opier tenipph lor the 18th Division was 
also augmented, and the dmsiou succeeded in enlarging the 
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THE FALL OF XUAN LOC 

9 22 April 1ST5 
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NVA attack. I Apr 
AfiVN r«li«1 lore©, 9 Apr 
Araa of contact. 9 Apr 
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defaue perimeter of the city. The enemy, with ,iugmeriied 
forces, 41 lacked the I si Airborne Brigade south of (he ciiy. I hi- 
|tjj,nriH?|M-is Imjijln fwm valiantly and inflicted lieavy losses 
on the enemy who Hithdtvv* easiwaid. I he ,i iti h >i i lirijr,,ii!c 
I > l j i m 1 1 ■: I ,iri(l b;idh mauled the enemy. In adctiinui, i.mihaI ,m 
and other bombing sortie* flown hv the V'N'AF destroyed his 
command post, and the MHilheasui n pennicn-r nj Xii.mi I <n 
became quiet l<u- a few days. 

but on the north western perimeter, after a foftv-ei^lti hour 
lull, the enemy resumed hi* pu-sh into the ritv and despite 
heavy losses managed 10 infill rare «»me elements who immedi- 
ately occupied the seminars area, the calhrdi.il, and die dim'- 
e%;m oMlnv I he- ISth Diumihi jcnled swiftlv and Mirreislulb 
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and look over twenty enemy prisoners, Mast or the prisoner* 
were ;iIm>liI seventeen years old and dc«l,ued thes Weic ih-v»K 
recruited c<ms.( ripts. inlmdmed mlo the Imule atea jn»t lliree 
days earlier. I hes did im>| Itium i In ■ terrain and were alraid oi 
the n^hlinj; arid of the At lilhu Aim penei rating ihe city, they 
hid in ihe sewer* and did not fire any of their seventy-round 
basir ammunition hmd- 

After many unsutcesshil .hmiU (mm rlu- uonli and soiuh, 
the enemy finally launched a new wave of attacks against the 
48ih Rcgimcni on the western Hank. Supported by tanks, the 
.11 1. ii king troop* broke through the line or defense, and com- 

ii .if s Weie lost 1 1 i-l is een r I if l.S|]i Dnisiiijl .illd (In. 18th 

Kri^mieui command post, although iwo of ils battalions still 
maintained contact with die diusn?n. Ill thorps could not clear 
National Rome I between liien Hoa and \uan Loc, and the 
number of helicopters available for resupplvmg the IKih Divi- 
sion in the (Hi and for medical evacuation continued to dwin- 
dle. It wax feared ihe IHth Division might become bogged 
down and eventually destroyed. JTirrcfore, with |CiS approval, 
lit (kirps finally decided to evacuate Xtian Ixjc. 

On 2S April the entire 18th Division, the 1st Airborne 
brigade, and Regional Force and Popular Force clemcnls extri- 
cated themselves from the city by a well-executed retreat along 
Inicrprnvirit ia] Route '2. Iliis withdrawal succeeded admirably 
thanks In what ling. (ieti. I.e Mndi [>ao. commander of the 
IHth Division, railed "surprise and diversion." I be movement 
was well conceived and well coordinated; all troops and artil- 
lery pieces were withdrawn without significant losses. However, 
the province chief or Lour Khaub. (Colonel I'but , was fatally 
wounded by a B— 40 rocket liied m his p-ep. Ac IKiX) hours ihe 
HUM datfi die I8tli Division made its way by trucks from la>ng 
Ijc Iq Ijong Hinh base. Here it took a three-day rest and 
refilled before deploying again to defend ihe southeastern area 
' t Ihen IIom. 1 he Im Airborne Brigade, meanwhile, was to siav 
in Pbuoc Tuy Province lo protect the access to Viang '1 'an. 

After more than two weeks of fierce fighting, the lSlh 
Division had suffered more than 30 percent casualties. Ils 52d 
Re^uiH iii, ,itmo\f i|eMiH>ver|. hud n» Ijc completely reorganized 
and refuted, Use losses were niosi senou* since ihev included 
.i ureal imtnln-i nl t-\]>rrii-iic etl and good loiuitMuders, 'fhe 
Regional Force and Popular Force units, however, suffered the 
heaviest casualties and were deemed no longer combat elec- 
tive. Only the I si Airborne Brigade incurred light casualties. 
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During the batik, air support was most effective. Tactical 
air sorties and CBU bombing missions broke- up repeated 
enemy attacks; in particular, die CBl?-55s and "big bombs" 
played havoc in ihc enemy ranks, Al the very least, an cm ire 
enemy rcgimem w*j nearly wiped out, Refugee* who later 
made the ir through Xuan l.oc reported having seen hun- 
dreds of enemy corpses scattered an the battleground, com- 
plete with weapons jnd h.nile gear: several of these bodies 
bore no marks of wounds. 

The evacuation of Xuan \jk having been successfully com- 
pk'ir-fL HI Corps ln-g.uL i onsolidating its fare ,hmE prepared a 
plan which was submitted to JtiS for the defense of the re- 
maining MR- II I territory and the Capital Military 1 District. As 
conceive*! 1 1 ■ > III Corps commander, Ll. Cen. Ngmeii Van 
I, i. in, [In- [jl.ni i.tili'l J i -ii nrganizinK ni,i|<n i esucain c i in- 
ters. These centers were to extend ihcir defense areas outward 
beyond the effective range of enemy 130-mm. guns; the\ \m-iv 
tantamount to five different fronts so ronnected as to form an 
arc enveloping the entire area wrest, north, and east of Saigon: 
the (in Chi from to the northwest, defended by the 25th 
Division: the Binh Duong front to the north, defended by the 
5lh Division; the Bien Hoa front to the northeast, ilrfnutrd In 
the l&th Division: the Vting Lao and (Viiioit.il Route 

15) front, defended by the 1st Airborne Brigade, one battalion 
of the 3d Division, armor elements, and Regional and Popular 
Forces organic to the sector involved; the f»ug An front for 
which the Capital Military District (CMD> ( .nmutarid was re- 
sponsible (it had the reconstituted remnants of ihc JJd Divi- 
sion). In particular. National Route 15 was to be Lrpi d|nii ,iv 
the final retreat route toward the sea if need be II). 

As field commander. Jjt. Gen. Toan was delegated full 
power of decision, and he was to implement the plan with die 
lull support of JCS. In a first move on 22 April, fie withdrew 
tin- "J5r|i Division from lay Ninh, leaving the defense of this 
city to Ranger and territorial forces. The 25th Division fell 
back to Cu Chi where it established a line of defense covering 
Gd Chi and the western flank of CMD beyond the latter'* own 
defense perimeter, Jtic I8th Division, after three days of rest 
at Long Binh, took up positions on a tine covering the eastern 
part or Bien Hoa. thus releasing the "id Armor Brigade and the 
■468th Marine Brigade for the defense of the southern perim- 
eter of Long Binh base. The 1st Airborne Brigade, which had 
lallcn hack from Xuan Loc, detailed one of its battalions for 
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the defense or Phuoc Tuy Sector while it deployed for ihr 
protection of National Rouie 15 and stood ready to intervene 
in Vung Tau if necessary. 

Alu-t tin- muiom\ l- evacuations of An t.oc, Chon Th.mli, 
and Xuan Lot. rneiin pressure uuit-ised nihM.«iiu,iltx m m-h i- 
j] directions pointing toward Saigon, National Runic J- tern- 
netting Cu Chi with 'I ay Ninh was interdicted at several places. 
Convoys moving toward lay Ninh for the supply of that cit> 
Hi- m fretjuouly .irrilm\hc«l. At the same time, the encms 
stepped up dieiling or Bicn Hoa by rockets and IW-mm. gum 
and openly moved troops toward the city from north of Binh 
Huong, War /.one 1), arid the Uoi lx>i-llo lio base area. Intelli- 
gence reports indicated thai the enemy was pressing toward 
Saigon from many directions. Each advancing corps included 
two or three main Force divisions supported by artillery and 
armm. In the meantime, the friendh militarv situation deteri- 
orated rapid lv m the wake of Pn-sidt-iu "Ihicu's resignation on 
21 April I $75. (See Chapter 9.) rWiimn imm the political 
upheaval in S.iigon and die general confusion and low morale 
among the population and troops, the enemy launched an all- 
oui effort ag.iiuM Btrri Una If mil die south and ihe southeast 
on I2n' April. He began hv .ni.n king the Armor School at Long 
Thanh, overrunning the district town <>l long Thanh and in- 
lerdkLinR National Route \b (onuerliiiK Saigon with Vunj; 
Tau. At the same time, enemy sappers seized the railway 
bridge southwest of Bien Hoa while his guns and rockets 
unceasingly pounded the air haw-. Knmn in Hips were now- 
closing in on the munttinn di ptu compli'* u| Yh.mh I'm. Ha in 
.in .iKi iiipi to deMrtu dm depot and directly threaten Saigon 
from the southeast. 

Almost simultaneously, enemy infantry and armor had 
pushed into the Dal Do area after lluih luy had been evacu- 
ated on the same day with Xuan loc. From there, the enemy 
attacked and overran (he Van Kiep Training Center where a 

liati.ilimi of ih<- :\<\ I>lt. iMtin «,is undug g m u g.iin/.Umn 

inKH-ilui ntiU Region. 1 1 h>ne .md I'^piil.u l-n.- - lininl 

ty troops Tell hack to Vung Tau after destroying the Rach Hao 
Bridge to prevent the enemy from advancing into the city by 
way of National Route 15. Vung Tau City wai f helled on 
April and with increased intensity during the night of '29 April 
Other targets of enemy shelling included the airport and the 
Signal School on the <itv"% outskirts. 
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During early March 1975, the cncmv atic-nipicd to scire the 
ha Den Mountain and ihr villages wot of 'lay .Ninh io widen 
hi* infill r.U ion corridor into the areas of Ho Bo, Khicm ftanh. 
,ind Hjh-h I turn. On the Khiem Hanh-llicu linen front in 
particular, enemy forces met with vigorous reactions by the 3d 
Armor Brigade and the 25th Division and suffered casualties 
by the hundreds. Noncthrk-". iin * ncmy persisted, and after 
overrunning the district (OWtt of Dau Ticng in Binh Duong 
Province, he crossed the river and brought his armor and 
artillery into the Utt Bo-Bni Loi areas, thereby creating enor- 
mous pressure directly on the Capital Military District 

After redeploying from Tay Ninh City to Cu Chi and orga- 
nising a defense line there, the 25lh Division repeatedly bat- 
tled with enemy forces in the Due Hoa-Dut Hue and Midi 
Hi ieii areas. Communication lines between Due Hue and Hau 

1 1 i,i I'lovmcial Citv (Due llnjj und between llieu Thicn and 
Cu Chi were interdicted by enemy blocking positions, resulting 
in several skirmishes in which the 25th Division tried both to 
clear the roads and to block the enemy push toward Saigon. 
However, enemy troops succeeded in penetrating into the Ba 
Diem-llor Mon area and were poised to cut the 25th Divi- 
sion's retreat route toward the capital and launch direct attacks 
agairiM S.ugon Dining the d.iv of" 27 April and the ni^hl of 28 
April, Cu Chi was (he target of continuous, bimihardmcnt by 
rockets and artillery, Dtiiu.igt- w,i> heavy. In partirut.ir, a supply 
convoy moving Imni Cu Chi to Hieu 1 hieii was ambushed Hid 
severely mauled. Forty -five t nicks were burned. In general, 
however, lighting in I he '2:>lh Division's area of responsibility 
v. in iiiisdi Iv-x ii-,' ih.in the lighting i>n ihr Hieu H<m 

Another enemy effort during ihe final phase involved the 
areas of Phu Giao, Tan Uyen, and Co Mi, southeast of Binh 
Duong Province. Regional Fort e .md Popular Force amtpoM 
were constantly attacked and overrun. Of particular note were 
the battles loughi in the area ntiiih and nonhiMM n| ]'■< n Vm 
where the 5th Division opposed the 1WA CT-7 Division. 1 he 
enemy design was to push into the eastern area of Binh Duong 
and the area northwest of Bien Hon, but vigorous counterat- 
tacks by the alh Division caused him sizable losses .itid his 
ill tempi was completely thwarted. 

N'o viunet hud the 5lh Division stopped the cncmv advance 
mu.itd Mm- h-.im i>| Itinli Duong than H h.id I" <onlionl other 
cncmv anacU from Chon Thanh-An Ijk, Alter vdely extneat- 
ing themselves from An Ijjc, four Ranger battalions and Kr 
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1 1 -ai.il l-i>m- .mrl r.-,fuil,n |i>m- liiu^ <»r Mm- CI lii.mli 

Dlmiiii luiL^ln uuk-nr skirmishes with the enemy south of 

' I lli.mli. I In- 4-in-im attacked wuli pir|djiuu-d arlillen 

lut- .iiid .u linn itibuutv ass-nilci, umrdinatcd with <«lit i Slacks 
against 5tb Division mms .uct-nininig ici advance inward Clum 
Thanh from Bati Bang on National Route 1,1. Hut with effec- 
tive support of the Mr force, the Ran^-is 41 (Jhon Thanh 
inllktcd heavy losses: more than three hundred enemy troops 
killed and fourteen lank* deMtoved in Out daxs n\ uuiimumis 
figliluig. However,, the enemy did not break contact: his troops 
slid Hung lo the southeastern part of fllion Thanh District in a 
determined effort lo destroy the Ranker* and sever I heir re- 
treat route toward l~u Khe. S et (he Ran kits managed to fall 
bark to Lai Khe without significant losses: they even brought 
hack ail their wounded although thry had 10 leave behind the 
IhhIjh-, iti twenty comrades tabu li.nl been kdb'd tn .mooii. 'I he 
friendly forces withdrawn from An L.oc and (Lhon Thanh to- 
taled eight battalions, six Ranger and iwo Regional Force, all 
under the command of tlol. Xguven Thanh (Ihuan. Together 
with the entire staff of the sector, they feU back to I -a Kbc 
almoin intact, slill retaining 90 percent of their strength. AH 
artillery pieces of two lUivimn. battalions were successfully 
hc-hlilitd 10 l-n Kin-, bin bun ]."»ii-mm. howi|;cr* and over 
10,000 artillery round* had to be- drsiiovrd <»n ilu | -■ ■ • 1 ln-1i.ui- 
I be retreat. 

Tht Situation in MR-IV 

In contrast with the other three military regions, the situa- 
lion in MR- IV was relatively quiet except for constant but 
indecisive hauling between the ARVN 9th Division and ihc 
NV'A (rj"-S Division in the area straddling the Camhodiau 
border where Kien Tuong Province adjoins Svay Kieng, Ktiemy 
activities urn I.h^l K nullified to local actions against Region- 
al Force and Popular Force iinijunts. u.ir in nl.ti K tn ihr fimv- 
inces of Chunng Thu-n and Ku-o fiurig. Blii as <»E mid-March 
1973 and continuing into ihc early part of April enemy harass- 
ment suddenly increased m . .i«.<-\ and intensity. Most actions 
'.(iir 1 tr 1 m diirtH'd against logisiiL.d msiallatii)tH .mhI 1 1 1 ■- Rr- 
Rional Force units manning outposts along \aimn.d Khuih- I 
Hii- mam attciv lonnci ling the Mekong Delta nub Saigon- 
After a long time spent in replacing earlier losses and 
refitting, the NVA C.l'-h Division moved intu MK-IV in the 
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area southwest of Tan An and attacked ihr district mwo o[ 
'ITin Thua, defended by Regional Force and Populat Four 

units. (Sfr Map It.) Ibr rm-im rkMgu u.n, ' having >.cijrd 

ITiu Tfiua, to move into a position to interdict NsinHn.il Route 

I between Tan An and Phu Lam on the out.iV.irti of Saigon 
and prevent the ARVN 7th Division from reinforcing Saigon. 
Bui thia attempt wa» defeated; the defending force* of Thu 
Thus determinedly drove back enemy forces and inflicted 
heavy louei. Another enemy cfTon was (iiminl against the 
district to*rn of Ben Tr*nh r but here again the attack 
broken up by the combined efforts of the defending Tdi and 

Divisions- After a day of fighting, the enemy was forcer! to 
break contact, leaving behind nearly two hundred dead and 
hundreds of weapons, including artillery and antiaircraft guns. 
About twenty enemy troops were taken prisoner. Other enemy 
blocking positions set up south of Tan An and in the Hen 
Traiih area were completely cleared. As a result . normal tutlii 
resumed on National Route -I from Saigon to Mv 'I no and 
beyond. 

Having penetrated into the remote districts of the Upper 
awl Lower I" Minh areas, the enemy succeeded in keeping his 
Mipply hue open from the border area of I la Tien into Kien 
(►iaun ami Chuong Hiieu Provinces, Sharply increased infiltra- 
tion of troops. wrapmiv lie I supplies pcrmilled the activation 
of a new division, uie NVA mh Division width alio contained 
territorial and independent units formerly under the control of 
the enemy's 3d MR. 'I "be NVA Hth Division launched an attack 
against the Can J bo defense perimeter in late March 1975. 
This was a two-pconged attack directed against the city of Can 
lh". seat of IV Corps Hcarh ne rs, .nid j|j,urM ilie (!,n Vuii 
Training Center and the district town of Binh Minh of Vinh 
[.tiny; Pimirji-r In iLddnimi. 1 hi* enenn also established hlock- 

II Hi [J<isiiitjn% .ir H.i t.-my. ch«- umi.iI srnsiisM' vpcii ln'imni £..hi 
Iho and Vinh l,ong. The ARVN '21m Division and il> armot 
troops repelled tin- ni.nl n rl i l- miifr pcntm-tci "I <Uui Illo 
and inflicted over three hundred casualties and captured nu- 
nn iuus weapons. The attack against I ,n \ -n md Jiinli Mmli 
wn«i, also tpikkly defeated, and only forty-eight hours later, all 
blocking positions at fia llang had been eliminated. 

In lnu-l. ilir m.iuL nirmv rllmt in MR-t\' i^as an attempt to 
interdict National Route 4, fevering communication between 
Saigon and Clan Iho. and to protect his infilu.utnu torrid"* 
from the Parrot's Beak. This was apparemh a ^-..-nniin rHuii 
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in vJp|n>n his principal atlack in MR-MI which, of course, 
contained Saigon r the final objective of the war. During ihc 
final week* all enemy independent regiment* in MR- IV were 
grouped into new divisions, but they existed largely in name 
and on paper, not in rMnlttl effectiveness. This move was 
mostly political and was made for in psychological effects, 
tn cnnlrul to his large-scale conventional military oper- 
ations in other parts of the t<nmiiv. ihr nicmy's warfare in the 
Mekong Delta remained essentially guerrilla, seeking to under- 
mine our government infrastructure and gain a measure of 
control over the bountiful economic resources of die region, 
Kven when the fighting reached ik peak in MR*.- 1. II. and III 
during the first quarter of 1975, MR-IV enjoyed relative peace 
and quiet. Until the lime the surrender order was given on 30 
April l 4 J75. no district town was ever seized 1 »r evt ii [eiupur.u - 
ily controlled by the enemy. 



CHAPTER 9 

The Last Days 

The loss of liait Me Jhuot and llic failure oi the KontLim- 
Pleiku withdrawal caused a significant political upheaval in 
Saigon. Elements of the underground political opposition 
came into the open arid held rneclmgs [■» voice (heir anligov- 
ernmehE feelings 1 he gmeinmerti moved hi .mil ori '27 March 
1975, arretted a number of people suspected of plotting a 
H>u]h. Al>i j«j i ihtp same time, president 'Illicit instructed his 
prune minister lo form a new cabinet. Given the deteriorating 
situation, probing* and consultations, look a long lime and ran 
into insurmountable obstacles. All political personalities who 
were willing lo join the cabinet demanded impossible condi- 
tions. Opposition political circles all held President Thieu per- 
sonally responsible Tor the tragii military situation. They be- 
lieved he was no longer able to lead the country out or its 
predicament. After more than a week of unfrtiiiliit cunsn I tu- 
rn ms. I "i - 1 1 ■ Minister Khiem finally resigned. He gave as the 
I L MSf III For his action the need to allow broader cabinet partici- 
pation by other political elementl. 

On 2 April 1975. during an ordinary session, the Senate 
adopted a resolution with forty-two votes for and ahoul ten 
against, holding President Thieu responsible for the deteriorat- 
ing situation and a>kiug bun to lake immediate step! lo form a 
broader rabinel . Rumors spread at ottCe about a possible cOali- 
linn government which Mr. Tran Van Lam and Mr. Tran Van 
t>o were willing to lead, Bui nothing materiahted; presumably 
the idea was rejected by President Thieu. 

ITiree days later, on Apul, Mi. Sguw-n Et.t Cm, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, was designated as the new 
prime minister. On 8 April, a South Vietnamese P-5 bomber 
liHhtulu'cl ihe I ndependein ■■ I'.il.n c fliis ^.i*- the lirsl lime (he 
ih-h | .' . 1 1 . 1 1 i " li.ul Ik I'll homlii'd III'" » I • 3 palace w.i\ ,ir i ,i ■ k< ■* I in 

I960 by an air force A- 1 Skyraider during Mr. Ngo Dinh 
Diem f j presidency. Rumors again circulated thai the fate or 
South Vietnam had been decided and that the great powers 
had agreed lo give North Vietnam a free hand in unifying the 
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r\ It U.is specul.Urd ih. il l>. --i'.< <.<.li.il '.w milld ihn 

government should send .1 plenipotentiary to Paris and ask (In* 
French got eminent ■<.• ail us olhYial iniermediarv in negotia- 
tions aljoi.ii 10 l>c conducted with the Communists. J he dead- 
line lor such a move as rumored to be 7 April, later extended 
10 |0 April. Depute Prime Minister Iran Van Dun. back from a 
liaison mission tn the United States, reported ihe same tiling 
lo llie president 011 Ji April, hul President ] liicti appeared 
incredulous. 

During all this lime, our lomes lucl been retreating flom 
[he north, and [he enemy was approaching Saigon, On 
April Xuan I joc was evacuated, llie military situation delerkv 
rated with every passing da> although J('S made every effort to 
provide support for llie field command and Co reuigaui/c and 
refit all haltered units for immediate deployment. 

Demands that President lliieu should icmjjii and Marnier 
his powers at once to General Duong Van Mirth were resur- 
rected in earnest. A coalition n«sci mncril led bv Gcucial 
Mnth. it was contended, stood a good chance of being accept- 
ed by the Communists; il so, more bloodshed could be avert' 
cd. On Monday 21 April during a mo ling .il the [iidtjM-n- 
dence Palace. President lliieu announced his decision In step 
down. He insinuated that die I'micd Stairs wanted his resigna- 
tion and that whether or not he consented, certain general* 
would press for il. He said he taped that his move would help 
bring true peace to the country and miliuuv aid for tin- .minil 
farces. As required by the constitution, he was prepared to 
transfer the presidency to Vice President Iran Van Huong. 
Filially^ he asked the armed forces and the national police to 
fully support the new president. 

In the evening of 21 April I975 h the televised transfer 
ceiemom look plan- at llie Etidepeudein.e I'alaCtt In his fare- 
well speech i mended for the government and the population. 
President TntCU made a detailed analysis of the situation and 
the reasons for his resignation. For [lie llf -vt nine, he .idrtmced 
havmg ordered the evacuation of Pleiku .ind Kontum because, 
he said, il Was the inevitable course of action to lake in the 
iiiir >d the deteriorating situation; but he also insisted that the 
^fOei^E-i li.nl J,»i|r'n[ hull 

l"be question most asked then and now concern* possible 
pressures behind President 'Fhieirs resignation. Was it a deci- 
sion he had made entirely on bis own? In his lesltmons hehne 
the lnvesti);alii ins Subcommittee of the House- liiieni.iiMit.il 
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Etchlioiu Committee on £7 januarv {916. AniE>as*adm 
Graham Maiiin id fin tied ihai lit- plaved no si^niEkuiH role in 
persuading Mr. I'hicLi to resign. Bui he aku ttmfi lined thai 
during a conversation Willi PreMdelU "linen <m tftt April he 
gave the president iuuOli^t'iu f u.uEn-rcd by USlJAO .iii< I i 
< <iill ernitig the balance of forces at die time. 

I uid it was my corwlmkm due almost at) of his generals, il* 
ihou|di they would continue to fight, believed defense was hupeh's* 
nnlevs si revpiir < imld Em- gained through the beginning of (he negoti- 
ating pr«H rsv 

And ihey did not believe such a priM-ess rrmld En^m iinlrvv iho 
Prnidritt ItEi or took steps l*> see iEkh iKr pun c m hr^m imnirdt.ur- 

I ii w.ks my Teflingi | ■ ■•- 1 ikn II Ik- did not move moo, hit 

iji-lK I.il> vi ihi Id .I-. 1 . Ini n I ■ • i 

Ambassador Stan in emphasized the personal character of hit 
<i|>mnHtJs. lie was speaking I" President 1'Ein-h, .is En- \>u\ h, 

"only as an individual nol lm \\\r l h rrsidrr Eu- Si; reurx ul 

Mate, or even as tlie American Ambassador/ 1 

As to the "generals would ask him lo go" in Ambassador 
Martin's opinion, I am certain thai on our side there wait 
;<l>sHh|uu'k' tin pressure Inun .no general to force him to resign. 
Hill there could have been some misreading or one event. 
After retired la. Gen. 'I ran Van Dan was appointed minister of 
defense in Mr. Can's cabinet, he summoned all available getter' 
al officers for a meeting at JGS. I riis was in essence ,ni imm- 
duct ion and familiari nation talk, but to outsiders it could well 
appear tu have been something else, perhaps even a collusion 
for political purposes. But it was an open meeting attended h\ 
.i hiu.nl .luduiii r, .ind ilu-n- rmild In- im miMiiiilerstaminiLj L is 
to its nature or intent. 

After President Huong took aver, he immedtatelv went 
about imposing certain forceful measures, among which was a 
formal ban on all overseas tr.oi'l. S-u i * iteuien and civil servants 

whit Ei;nl (led li. 1<i|i:;i^il Countries weir unlnrd Id jiUjih 

within thirty days; if they Tailed to do so, their citizenship 
would be revoked, and all their belongings, confiscated. ]"he 
onb people iliat I he new government would allow to go over- 

' "The V*etiuun^jfnfccntij EiarrfHicy, 1973," l"an III— Vifirunk XijntHwn: I run 
tnom ol Ambatwlor (i-riluitt A. Vljritn (I tearing brtorr the Spctul Subc«iimi4tn on 
IwruigiilNwii. oT the Cobiiuhik n» lntrrnilHHut ftcUlHim. Unix ol Rrjxrwnlilncv 
\mh 1>hiktcv Nr.-ir,a Sc«ini». '-'7 |wu*n I'.iTti, \*v K«r fall Mrilinwrer <m 
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ten were the old and the ill; they were to be permitted to seek 
treatment out or the country after |N«tinR a large bond. The 
motley IV tun those bond* would be used for relief of combat- 
ants at home. 

President Hinm^ intent »m reeling General Duong Van 
Mi till \ panuipation iit the government, lie extended ;tn invita- 
tion which was quirk]) declined by General Minh who demand- 
cd lai^c powers for himself- General .Minh had long been 
advised by a leftist military and political staff His ambition had 

always been (o become prc«'l Iiinwdf, and he had hoped in 

be handed the presidency by President Thieu. Although 
rumors persisted thai the Communists were willing to negoti- 
ate a political iin<iHKeiiH*iii mily wnh t.n-iUM.tl Minh, Mr, 
Huong, a hc-he^cr nt constitutional government, did not 
choose to transfer his presidency to Genei-.il Miuli wjthoul ihe 
consent of the Gongress, 

In (he meantime, the mil i tan situation became increasingly 
bad. In the afternoon of Sunday 27 April 1975. the defense 
minister, Mr. Tran Van Don, led a military delegation com- 
posed of general officers ofJGS and the commander of CMD 
in an appearance before a meeting of both houses of Gon- 
gre*i. By 1930, 1 38 senators and representatives were present. 
Mr. Don summarized the military situation: Saigon waf now 
MllXMlUtled by fifteen enemy divisions under the ronlrol of 
three army corps. The Saigon-Vung Tau Highway had been 
cul. and enemy troops were advancing toward tin- Ivtuifl ninh 
base. At 2020 the General Assembly voted (13&-2) to hand 
over the presidency to General Duong Van Minh. The next 
day. Monday 28 April 1*75 at 1 730, General Minh wa* sworn 
in as president. 1 

Ihere had been earlier rumor* of a "Duong Van Mmh 
solution." During the early part of April, the French Embassy 
and the French ambauador F Mr. Mention, in particular, 
worked feverishly far a political solution to the war: an ar- 
i.inirn-nienl hetween a (jin-finiTit'iH k-tl I" General Minh und 
die Gommunists. (In ihe American side, die State l>cpartmenl 

'McSnvs hnuJrnt Huang Mrppcd dnn, be ioaurd > rirtiw irtieYing mr of mi 
|p mi ctuiimui of ibc Joan Gcaeral Staff Ic xu itvfi up io ihe nct> prntdrm to 
»Pjk»ii4 m> Frplxrmrni. I drM*iulrd Li. Gen. Don Van Khuvm. mv < liw( nt njtl. ji 
• Nl (tMwmwn <wf the r<JS. jnd I** VKttm M Vt.irnfcn ihrmoim. W April WT>. For 
iht ?lh Kkrl 
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w.is doubtful hut had vnrir h-jschi h> hupc ihi- Communist* 
would accept a negotiated settlement.* 

General Minh was much more coniidenl. According lo a 
source close to him. Cciieial Mmh based his conviction of Ml 
eventual political arrangement with the Communists Oil these 
Facts as be them; (I) I lit- Communists did not have a solid 
infrastructure in Saigon and its surrounding areas. Negolia- 
tiom would allow the Communists more lime for comulidiUmg 
iIh ii mil .imi ui itiic-. TJ) 1 he IVovisional Revolutionary govern- 
ment was made up entirely of Southerner* who did not n;mt 10 
be dominated by North Vietnam. Thrv pu b m il ,i "two \"irc 
nuns" solution. (3 ) ll was believed that Communist China 
would p re fer a divided Vietnam. Once unified, Vietnam might 
become a threat to it* sciurliL-.iin-ro border. (4) Crnc-ul Mum 
believed thai the French Ambassador could arrange lor fruitful 
negotiations. Finally he concluded: "The Communists know 
ih.n i ] i u- | a ■ -4 s | i I ■ - i»l Simili Vic-in.im don't Like Cnmnuumiu. 
Since il is unpo^iMc for I he t i .niirmiuMs in kill ihem .ill. M is 
to I heir advantage to negotiate. " 1 

In addition, on one occasion when he met with me after 21 
April 1975. General Mirth boasted he used to teen in constant 
(ouch with the other side hs radio. It was a fact he could not 
disclose before for fear of arrest, hut it was all right to tell me 
now. So he firmly believed thai ,« government wilh him at the 
head would be acceptable lo the Communists and that they 
would he willing to negotiate wilh him for ■ political loiuiip n 
lln\ s^.in ,ibn w]yy ,i large number of military offners and umI 
setvanu of all ranks elected to stay behind lo work Tor the new 
govern mem With ilic 1i"|ht they could play some role m the 
new administration, some people even came back to Saigon 
wild i hen families after living in foreign countries Tor several 
yean. As it turned out. North Vietnam had changed its mind. I 
understand ihai by lair March, the U.S. Embassy in Saigon had 
rcii-ivrd i«|h.iis hi>m one uf its agents who bad penetrated the 
Communist Central Office for South Vietnam tbat North Viet- 
nam was inclined toward a military victory rather dun .■ | • ■ 1 1 1 1 - 

k ,ll Jl I .il i ».; i - 1 i 1 1 - 1 ■ ■ 

"Inhll miHn'mk I I Si- VM1*ulti< jtiibmlu lnirr K rlia1, \WW C»" 111— Virlium 
ISmuaFkmi. pp. OOH-Oj, Amfnaudor Mwm Inn ttvd u>me If hi ua flWii so irlimt 

M |H.|iik «r>1|HM>f1 4a Uw Wlff 5-W Appffldll C. 

Hhn irNiimjrinn wan nHuimtl during m> hiihvk*. of Mjj lira Ouilei J 

1 imiBi-t. V S. Knmt Utrt.l, 
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Genei-il \[inh wailrd in vain for a favorable word from the 
imher side but nothing cimr. 'I tit* response of the Communists 
W» ominous: they bombed Ian Son Mint Air base lot* 
rnnmeni he waft thorn in and shelled Saigon barely twelve 
hour* I.i I ft . Still a las i -dm- h effort was attempted by General 
Mirth's |>eople IO contact the Communists through their repre- 
sentative at Tan Son Nhut. Hut the answer wan evasive and 
intimidating. Ii was then that General Minh realized his hope 
was gone. He gave in to all Communist demands. 

General Minh personally admitted lit- fi.nl been dii|>rd by 
the Communists. He advised his closest aide and hi* son-in- 
law. Colonel Nguyen Hong Dai, to leave Vietnam. But General 
Mil ill was not thr only one to be duped, Several other credu- 
lous Vietnamese were unable !<► leave because u w.is nm l.ue 
h\ thr lime they tc.ili/ed wh.n kid happened Among those 
who fht red (o siay. however, a few military officers, civil ser- 
vants, and artists, writers, etc.. were treated well arid given goo J 
positions in the new Communist government because of their 
past connections and service lo the underground Communists. 
And so we came lo realize how deficient our security services,, 
boih military and civilian, had hern in their effort to prevent 
penetration by Communists and their agents. 

Tht Evaruatum 

Hie people who advotaled J[i|m ^nncni . > ■ i r| coalition with 
the Communists believed that an immediate cease-fire — cer- 
tainly wiilun twenty-four hours— would follow General Mnili- 

inaugural ion. But for others who had iicum ■■inif t\rd v,nli 

the Communists and for whom .1 coalition meant certain death, 
ihe maugtmiiion was a mj-thiI to pack and leave. For duett 
people, the die-hard anti-Communists, a chapter of Vietnamese 
history had dosed. It was a chapter written wtth ihe blood 
shed by hundreds ol thousands til soldiers i\n a l,mm- in which 
1 hey believed, Even after President Ttrieu had stepped down, 
mosl of these people — among them (he military officers and 
civil servant* who lui! si-rxed irndt-i hi% rt-guur ami leader- 
ship— *iill hoped in tatrv mi r tic- struggle. 'I "hey were certain h 
1101 |~hifu*s loll ower*; they simply wanted lo serve the cause 
for which ihev had hreii lighting. Now thai an entirely new 
chapter had begun, they felt this was no place for them; 11 was 
hritrr to leave it to those who believed they could compromise 
with ihe Communists. 
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lite plan iW evacuating American personnel -ind ^Uncd 
Vietnamese citizens musi have been thoroughly worked out by 
ilu- 1 S. biubjsv* m Silicon -i«<l l>.i-i il "ii li -n.ti- learned from 
the disorder and difficulties encountered during die evacuation 
of refugees from Da Nang and Nha [rang. Any contingency 
plans which existed here entirely airtight and were carefully 
kept i fiat way. On the Vietnamese side, wither the civilian 
government nor the military knew anything officially about 
these plans. The details remained secret, No one w;is mid. tor 
instance, how many people the U.S. Kmbassv planned to evac- 
uate, what means were -u.nl.ihlc- m ir.itii.pori them, what proce- 
dures would be employed- or where or when the evacuees 
were supposed to meet for l he journey. The military had only 
personal contacts, chiefly with U-S, counterparts who almost 
without exception advised them to evacuate ihrLr families 
ahead of time. 

The dilemma then facing the military was thai the ban on 
overseas travel was still being enforced. If a serviceman were 
to leave the country, he would become a deserter. Civilians 
who left would be charged willi illegal exit. On the Other hand, 
since the evacuation facilities were not under Vietnamese con- 
trol, no one knew for certain how many refugees would be 
accommodated, where the final destination would he, and what 
Formalities or papers were needed. As a result, J(1S did nol 
issue any instructions concerning the cv.u luiiori. It was Under- 
stood, however lhal the number of evacuees was limited und 
highly selective, 'tliose who were selected would be contacted 
by U.S. |KTsonncl and given proper guidance, this was in 
general what we on the Vietnamese side learned of the Ameri- 
can plans. 

Only later did it become known lhal the contingency plan 
Tor the evacuation had been worked out by the U.S. Embassy 
and MAO witli ihc assistance of dNTCPAC. The plan, code 
n. d Tuns Vim. was lonstamh updated to reflect require- 
ments and assets available. It also envisaged the possibility ol 
employing .liruafi and a IS. ground lone loi protection and 
security The main concern, as it was learned from Ambassa- 
dor Martin's later testimony, was to avoid chaos-causing 
frenzy. The goal was to extricate all American citizens. Viet- 
namese nationals related to them, and ibose Vietnamese citi- 
zens whose lives would be endangered if they stayed In'hind, 
TTic loud uiunbei of evacuees tailing into the i.iM tun-gory was 
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ultimately fixed at 50.000 on 25 April* as Ambassadot M.irtin 
Ijtcr testified. 

Until 14 April, ihr Embassy had parole authority that u. authori- 
ty lo waive issuance of U.S. vim only fur the 2,000 oqitu.ru hring 
airlifted to the United State*. 

On I I April, the r'moa^y receivrd p#rr»|r ;uiih"n(v fw :ili«-n 
relatives, physically present in Vietnam, uf U.S. riiijtnn who wrr<- 
physically present in Vietnam. 

<ln 19 April, the fcmbassy receivrd purolr jnadionn I • >r Awn 
relatives of U,S. citi/ens and Vietnamese 1 [Kmuncni iriidrnu n<ii 
physically present >■> Viruuim ii ihr ■ dative* were beneficiaries of 
vita peiiiumi jpprMCd tns the U.S. Ininn^i .iium and Manual iialiun 
Service. 

On 25 April, ilir Kmbany dually received parulc authority for 
■iclclnmiijl catrgurics uf relative* and up to 50.000 InRh-risk Vietnam- 
ese, This was Tour days before the final departure from Vietnam.* 

This is what actually happened: "High-risJi" Vietnamese 
conlattcd were (<■ f « i r ai i ^.9 1 a Um >4 n-Unvrs '.Juati they wanted 
to have evacuated. After approval by the UJi. Embassy or 
I>AO t a rendeivous point was given, and evacuees were tojd to 
bring along only a hand bag per person for valuable objects or 
-ii in Lei of utmost necesMts Ai the rendezvous point the evac- 
uees were picked up by a bus and driven to the DAO com- 
p-oiunl I hie trier were assigned in large Waiting munis. Hie 
planes used in the evacuation airlift, large cargo types such as 
II- Mis or C-lSOs. would usually arrive late tit the afternoon 
and park at the end of the runways at Tan Son Nhlll, far from 
the airport faiilitiev si'lien evening tame. uMJiilh -it aIhuu 
I'vKHI mi 'Ji wrll-M teencd Iihno wool* I i.ikc iIm.m- r..niim 
whose names appeared on a manifesi, and who had been 
waking in the OAO compound, dirt-nh n> the planes. The 
police and military seeurily personnel tnew about these move- 
ments but did not interfere since their own families were 
■among the evacuees. So the evacuees siniplv boarded the wail* 
mg planes without going through the formaline* normally re- 
quired by the Mini-.tr, tnteiiin .irxl witholll any control 
whatsoever by airport authorities. In other words, as far as the 
government was concerned, it was an illegal exit. The .lirlift 
would continue throughout the night and stop by early morn- 
ing ortlv to he resumed m the evening, tl went well until 28 
April and was only suspended for good as of 21) April when 
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Tan Son Mint An tia^e was rendu rnl unusable by heavy shill- 
ing and bombing. 

During die two last days, 29 and 30 April, the VS. Embassy 
managed m evacuate about 31.600 additional people by heli- 
copter and by barge. Also, a number of hslieirlien living in 
coastal areas and those refusers who made l heir way out by 
ships en bcurs were picked up by l fie L "S. 7ili Reel offshore, 
|udj;iun from die effectiveness, vrith which the evacuation was 
carried out. the number of people evacuated could have been 
much higher if there had been more time and if I he circum- 
stances had been different. 

But all in all, the evacuation of 130.000 Vietnamese was an 
admirable Teat in itself, comparable in every aspect to a suc- 
cessful military operation. This was a far cry from what had 
happened at Da Nang, Nha Trang, and even Phnnm I'enh. 

Saigon 

By 25 April, the enemy's pressure seemed to be enveloping 
the entire Capital Military District, and his efforts against 
Saigon were stepped up from many directions, The territory 
,. (nit Killed by our forces was by now largely confined to the 
area bounded by II ten Hoa in the northeast. I.oug t Inuift in 
ih<- [msi, l-n Khe in ibe north, and fine Mon in the northeast. 
{Set .\fttf> J I,) Enemy advance elements had already made prob- 
ing attacks on ibe outskirts of Saigon. During the night of 26 
April, sappers simultaneously attacked the Newport Complex, 
dse Hien Hoa Highway bridge nearby, and the telecommunica- 
tions terminal complex, al Phu lani. I be terminal was dam- 
aged bul continued to function. The airborne battalion guard- 
ing the Independence Palace was deployed to the Newport and 
quickly routed the enemy. Traffic immediately resumed be- 
tween Saigon and Uicn Hoa. 

On the following nighl, 27 April, all Regional Force and 
Popular Force outposts along the Fast Vam Co River in I lau 
Nghia Province were attacked and overrun, thus cxpoMtin I lie 
entire western (lank or Saigon to enemy penetration and 
attack. The 5lh Division Headquarters al Lai Khe. north of 
Saigon, was also utider attack. The Bicn Hoa Air Base to the 
northeast was heavily shelled: fuel and ordnance blew up and 
burned fiercely, and base operations were completely disrupt- 
ed. But all aircraft had evacuated, partly to Tan Son Nhut and 
partly to Tra Nor in MR-IV. The 3d Air Division, assisted by 
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U.S. Marina. bcgini ibiiunnn .ill mmuiimg l.iuhrirs on lliv 
base, in particular the overhaul shop, iht* computer installa- 
tions, tlic tiililjTiMiori .unl m-m i.iI % ge areas. The I8ih 

Dnisiun defense hlir ,U Tj,uig Bum u.js .m.u ke-il ami ju itt i 1 .1 

ted, From Phuor Le. the I si Airborne Brigade had 10 Tall back 
IO Vung Tau in the fon « »t jn t'nerm .mixit .mil jnLmin 
assauh. From Fonj; Fhanh. incinv anmn ;hkI iiiI.iiuu .ul 
i.uurd .ilniiu, lnii i |ii . i'.kh i.kl Rome i!Ji toward ilir «li>nu< ih^ii 
of Nhon Trach, overrunning Regional Force and Popular 
Force outposts along l he way. and attacked and seized l he 
(own in the afternoon of 1?H April. l"hc district chief and his 
troops fell luck to the Ihanh 'I' in I ta ammunilion de|30l for a 
last-ditch stand and light. Saigon was thus completely sur- 
rounded and now lay within rangr of the enemy's 130-mm. 
Runs. 

Al 1800 on 2-H April, tlte depressing inauguration of die 
new president. General Duong Van Minh, having jusl ended, 
three A-37* suddenly attacked lan Son Nhul Air base. Anti- 
aircraft weapons opened fire from the Independence Palace 
and from naval ships docked along Bach Dang Quay. Two ¥- 
5As scrambled, but the attacking aircraft flew off. The damage 
caused by (lie- sudden bombing raid was minima]; one bomb 
«as Hi l ipped over the air base, another struck the Hoc Mon 
area, ana another exploded in an open field near the Binh 
Trieu Bridge. Air Force Headquarters finally confirmed ibai 
ibe three attacking aircraft were llown by Communis* and bad 
come from a distant air base under enemy control. Then 
bunch and recovery point wan ptobjhlv E'h.ni H.in^ lu-uuse .ill 
carried wing-lip fuel tanks. Intelligence reports now warned of 
a possible second raid at 2 1 On. but the radar warning system 
was inoperative following the destruction of Bien Hoa Air 
Base. In retaliation, a "big bomb" sorlie was directed against 
Plum Rang Air Base where (be A-37s in all probability bad to 
sinj> lor refueling il they had come all the way from Da 
Nang. Oui F-f>A liy;]iu-is mi-.iimluli- cmisMiii «.mli limn 
1 he air. During the uighi. Ill Corps headquarter* moved from 
Bien Jloa to Go Van where il shaied the headquarters of the 
Armor Command. 

From 0-100 on 29 April, ibe ]CS compound, fan Son Nhul 
Air Ba^c. .1 rid the Navy headquarters on Bach Dang Quay were 
slii llcd intennillcnily, I he JG5 compound and Bach Dang 
QUflrj! sustained only minor damage, bin tlic deMnution .u Fan 
Son Nhut Air Base was extensive. Parking areas, Itiel dumps, 
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ammunition depot* urn: j31 hit. Fire* awl rx plosion* occurred 
at several places. The DAO HrjtthiLiarn rs (old MACV com- 
pound) was also hit but suffered only slight physical damage. 
Two U.S. Marine guards were fatallv wounded. In conjunction 
with shelling*, enemy troops also attacked and broke through 
the northern defense |>erimeter of the air base. By 0600 they 
were all driven back by a newly formed airborne hallalion, but 
about the same time other Communist troops launched attacks 
at numerous places around the ntv The situation at 0700 on 
29 April was as follows: 

hi Long An Province, the 22d Division met with sporadic 
contact s. hut it held firmly. 

In El.iu Nghia Province (Cu Chi from), the sector headquar- 
ters lost contact with III Corps. 

tn Binh Duong Province, the l-u Khe base was heavih 
ilu-lled during the night, Ben Cat District Town was under 
attack, and S'ational Route IS was interdicted between Hut 
Cuong. the provincial capital, and lai Klie. I'hn Ciusug itself 
was penetrated by enemy sappers who set up blocking posi- 
tions at some places. 

In Bien lloa Province, the Tan Uyen District Town was 
under Heavy attack. Police and Popular Force troops bn»k<- 
nuiks; the city itself was almost deserted. The Trang Boat 
defense line had been broken at several places, and the IHth 
Division had fallen fink to south nl Long Binh base. The 
257th Marine Brigade de [ending to the in u lb of l^my, Biuh 
was under attack. Long Binh base continued to be shelled and 



I la was also shelled and surrounded. 

Directly west of Saigon the Kth and 0th Ranger Croups 
were heavily attacked during the night. Casualties amounted to 
50 percent of their strength. Ibe Hoc Mon District Town was 
under attack, its Regional Force and Popular Force troops had 
suffered heavy losses. National Route 1 connecting Saigon with 
Cu Chi was interdicted; traffic was impossible. The Quang 
I rung t raining Center was shelled and attacked throughout 
the night. At the Co Vap-ltanh Thong Tax li>^istii,d complex, 
Communist troops had surfaced and set up positions north 
and northeast of the area just as they had done during the 
IObK l et olTensive. 

In Cbolou, tbr \ln Ruen Duong Bridge bad been seized by 
the enemy, and the Phu Lam ictccommuni* .,uh>u% Kimjilcx bad 
been shelled and harassed. 
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At CKHK) on 2*J April ihe Tan Son Shut Air Base was 
honkh.i rded a second time. Damage was extensive. Aircraft in 
parking areas, including A-37s and in particular four G-130l 
already loaded with bombs,. Were hit and exploded. Firev 
spread rapidly al every place. The air base was complctch mil 
of operation and in disorder. Over 3.000 people *ho li<id Ik en 
(here since ihe day before (28 April) to wait for U.S. evacua- 
tion aircraft tn the .irw l>r|innt i lie I At) p<minl hn aim- 
terrified and frantically lied i In base. By 1000 An l-uut- Head- 
quarters was no longer in control of iu personnel. In the air. 
waves of U.S. helicopters swirled and bene- red ,iln.>ut tall build- 
ings and in the DA<J compound evacuating U-S. personnel, h 

n.is Ii.lhI !i. diMin^iUNli ' s ll'olll Smith VleUUIUrsr ht'lkOp- 

ten. 

Al.vi at 1000 on J1» April, 111 Corps reported I hat the 
Muidiiun was critical. Il had lost contact with llau Nghia Sector 
E ! i . 1 1 [quarters. Jhc 25th Division continued to clash violently 
with the enemy and requeued more helicopter support. Ihe 
J rang Bom defense line was totally shattered, and the 18lh 
Division was now balding the enemy south or Long Bmh base 
In the base ilself. disorder prevailed; command and control 
were no longer possible. The Tan I'ven DMmi 1 mkii h.id 
been overrun al 0900, and euciuv Hoops were advancing 
inward Bien Etna. Ill (Imps was no longer receiving any air 
support. 

It Was impossible for ihe CMD Command Co relieve enemy 
pressure south of Saigon. Its commander. Lt Gen. Nguyen 
Van Minh, requested troops from JGS io reinforce the south- 
em defense perimeter. Two out of three airborne Ranger com- 
panies held in reserve at JC-5 were immediately released for his 
use. A Ranger group which was then operating on National 
Route 4 south of Ben L'ranh was called back to Can Duoc 
District Town on Interpruviiicial Route 5A at 1200 to be 
placed under CMD command. But the niovcmcni could not be 
carried out because helicopters were no longer available. Inter* 
provincial Route 5A connecting CJholon with Can Duoc was 
also interdicted al sevei.il pLucs. and it was impossible io 
dislodge the enemy from the Nhi Thicii Duong Uridgc- 

Meanwhile, the Thanh Tuy rta ammunition depot was badh 
hit and disirilcgr.itcd in violent explosions. Contact with the 
depot was losi at 1300. t-liieim Links bv now had .ippe.ircd al 
Cat Lai and were firing at ihe ammunition un I lading pier. 
Completely surniundtd and isolated, left withoni vup|H'rt and 
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'.miIioui u-iiilor* riin-nt. rln- Cifjii.il Military Distrirl was waiting 
hclplcwly to he conquered. 

President Minli fiave twenty-four hows for all U.S, person, 
riel to leave Vietnam- I ho evacuation proceeded feverishly 
throughout the nijfht and was over at 0500 on 30 April. At 
1000 on 30 April 1975, President Minn ordered our armed 
[dfn-s to *.n>[i fightiii.: Ami Smith Vietnam i.mu- under C " ■ ■ 1 1 i - 
munist control and no longer existed as j free nation. 
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Conclusions and Observations 

Sii<nli Vietnam was to the Communists, After thirty 

w.ir- ci| N-M nkiMl 1 1 i.i I cut lln" YjiUUtn bii II teblh I . ihi-u kind r.| 

war — whether called guerrilla war. revolutionary war. people's 
w.ir. H>t w,at h>( tibc-cmon — linalh \ ires, .uled Nils should be* a 
warning to other countries l hat more Vietnam* .ire in store for 
the future Conquered our by one, non-Communist countries 
are being gradually reduced in fuiuiIwi id l Ik- cxn-nl rb.il %omr 
day, perhaps, thi'rt' will remain miK rlie I mini Suns .mil 
diree or four other powers surrounded by a much greater 
number of Communist or Communist-leaning countries, It is a 
somber prosper thai we will probahh face in the coming 
decade* if we fait to realize the deficiencies and mistakes of the 
past and rotnc up with a new line of conduct for ihe future. 

Having read I he previous chapters, ihe thought fill reader 
should be able to see for himself some of the reasons for the 
collapse of South Virilism. Some causes di.it lliis irinnnjfi ,iph 
points out, explicitly or implicit Iv, are, as the author saw them: 

(I) South Viet rum had to accept an agreement which was 
much too disadvantageous to i ts survival: I he Paris Agreement 
tilled the balance of power to ihe Communist side and frne 
Nonh Vietnam a Tree hand lo launch its diffusive in 1975. 

CD The pledge given by a U.S. president lo react with vigor 
and which South Vietnam regarded as a national commitment 
could not he honored by die administer mm which -succeeded 
bim even when Communist violations were hlaiant. 

(3) r ITie unexpected huge slash in U.S. military aid for 
South Vietnam seriously affected the combat capability and 
morale of its troops and population. 

<4) President Iliicti made a strategic ilcn^m mo late hu ii 
to have any chance of success although hi- .ir red out of necessi- 
ty. Ihe withdrawal of II Corps forces was mo li.nty and disor- 
derly, result 'niii in 1 1 1 ■ - i.ipid collapse of I tiorps and II Corps. 

(5) South Vietnamese traders failed to realize that U.S. 
poiici had shifted toward appeasement arid accommodation 
with the Communists even at the price of reneging on a com- 
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miimcnt to help an ally maintain independence- Therefore, 
they could not adjust to the realities of the post- Agreement 
period but continued m M.ikr S<nnh Vietnam's fate on the 
elusive and die unptissiHr 

Finally, after many years of continuous war. South Vietnam 
was approaching political and economic bankruptcy. National 
link} no longer existed: no one was able to rally the people 
behind the national cause. Riddled by corruption and somc- 
i lines ineptitude and dereliction, the government hardly re- 
sponded to the needs of a public which had gradually lost 
confidence in it, Despite rosy plans and projects, the national 
economy continued its course downward and appeared 
doomed short of a miracle, l.'ndcr these conditions, the South 
Vietnamese social fabric gradually disintegrated, influenced in 
part by mistrust, divisiveness, uncertainly, Lind defeatism until 
the whole nation appeared to some to resemble a rotten Fruit 
ready to fall at the first pausing breeze. 

Aside from these major causes, there were or course other 
reasons lo which die ItiLiI lailme can he utlribuled, reasons 
whose interplay in the areas of politics, economics, military 
action, and diplomacy can be traced far back in lime. At the 
end of World War II, the American leadership of the Tree 
world could hardly be contested. Bui as far as Vietnam in 
particular and Southeast Asia in general Were Contented I. 
foreign polity chilled uidnv limes aflei 1 9-1 5. beginning with n 
virtual absence of policy, then reaching a climax of involve- 
ment in a hot ami-Communist confrontation, and finally reced- 
ing by installment* toward accommodation. I"his change neces- 
>.tnh alh-iu-d .ml jmlnn s .uirf iIk conduct til" die war in ihis 
part of the world. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt never made up his mind 
whether to support the French desire to reclaim its Indochina 
colonies at the end of the war. Nor did the Truman adminis- 
tration have a dear-cut reaction to the conflict that broke out 
in UMji jrnl 19 Hi hcnverri die French and the Viet Minh, The 
U.S. government refused French requests for American plant's 
and ships to transport French troops to Indochina and similar- 
ly turned down appeals for American arms to help light the 
Viet Minh. But the Truman administration also rebuffed ap- 
peals from I lo Chi Minh. In August and September 19-15, 
while lm forces wetc in control of Hanoi, Ho sent a request to 
t'resnb-ni Human through the Office of Strategic Services 
{OSS) asking thai Vietnam be accorded "the same siatus as ilu- 
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Philippines" for a period of tutelage pending independence. 
Frtim Octohcr tlM. r > until the following February < Ho Chi Minh 
wrote at least eight letters 10 President Truman or his secre- 
tary of 4t;»i{' formally appealing for U.S. and U.N. intervention 
against French colon ialism. There is no record thai any of the 
appeals were answered. Nonintervention by the United States, 
was tantamount to acceptance of the French. 1 

But even when Vietnam was granted limited independence 
as an Associated Slate of ihe French Union in March 1949 with 
Bao Dai as its head, ihe Truman administration did not fully 
support him. contending he was a weak leader and a puppet of 
the French. American police toward Vietnam began 10 lake 
shape only after Mao Tie-tung became master of China late in 
1940. Its aim was then to block further Communist expansion 
in Asia. So when Russia and Communist China recognized Ho 
Chi Minh in January 1950, the United States immediately re- 
sponded by recognizing Bao Dai in February and only three 
rociiLclts l.ner declared it would give France economic and mili- 
tary aid to take care of Indochina. From a modest start of $10 
million, this aid skyrocketed beyond the %\ billion mark by 
The lint Indochina war was thus fought with American 
money piped through French channels. 

When ihe French were defeated ai Dicn litem Fhu and 
forced to sign the Ceneva Accords in 195-1, the Eisenhower 
administration's National Security Coumil drcidfd (h.n ilic ac- 
cords were a disaster and sough l to prevent Further Commu- 
nist expansion in Vietnam. The objective* set by the council 
were "to maintain a friendly non-Communist South Viet- 
nam" — the new South Vietnamese government or Ngo Dinh 
Diem — "and to prevent a Communist victor)' through all-Viet- 
nam elections."' The Republic of Vietnam now received direct 
aid from the United States, Its budding national Army, hereto- 
fore equipped and trained by the French, went through a 
complete reorganization, Professional soldiers, combat experi- 
enced but tainted by their French background, were released 
from service. A whole generation of new recruits and young 
draftees came into the ranks of the national Army, now culled 
Army of the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN). The goal was to 
activate division-size forces under American guidance. Amen- 
can training methods and American equipment were used 

1 The tunmorr of l r S polio n batri on the 1971 \rw t'wi Twi tcnion <* "The 
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throughout, To familiarize themselves with new command 
smth.' nU. \H\ \ officers took a mandatory "Command and 
Leadership" course. Liter these officers also received training 
in various military schools in the United Slates. 

When elected to office, President John F. Kennedy trans- 
formed the limited-risk gamble of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion into .1 hroad commitment to prevent Communist domirta* 
(ii)ii <il S.nitli V'ii-tiuuii [*ul llm k ti mini line nt, ilrlumgh hmni. 
never went beyond active support, [t had to wait until the 
|ciliriMui administration to turn into active participation in the 
air and ground war. reaching a military peak of S-IS.'iOO men 
in early I960. 

Johnson's successor, President Nixon, immediately reversed 
the commitment course with Vietnami nation, a convenient by- 
product of his doctrine. Instead of confrontation, Nixon advo- 
cated negotiation, and his stratc^} f° r peace was based on 
"three pillars: willingness, strength, and partnership," as he 
put it. But if a single characteristic mainly distinguished the 
Nixon Doctrine from other U.S. national security principles 
since 1945. it was the emphasis that President Nixon now 
placed "on the role our partners must play in the common 
defense." Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird Was critical of the 
former administration's policy: 

FrOttt a itJiidpcmil nl AniE'iiL.iii d^lrriM' [» :<l 14 > , j ie_i3 [rjgr-clv nf 
Virilism is l)i,i( VicliiJiciii/iiliihn was licit -il.nkd iiiuili entire Ilk. in 

}'.'!'■ < il f\\i .i l > • ■ 1 1 ■ ivT ddihruu-U mining ami <-n)iii|>|nn^ ilu- 

South Vicimmne forcei to fifth i t-fEictivrly against North Vietnam at 
well as to cope with internal security problems caused by Vict Co«g 
activity. Such opportunities existed throughout the 1960's (and not 
just in Vietnam). Apparently, the opportunities were set aside in 
favor of derisions to introduce substantial American involvements in 
■lII fihases or the war. 1 

The basic infantry rifle, AR-15, later called M-16. was a 
case in point. The AR-15 was tested in Vietnam as early as 
1964. The Vietnamese Airborne Brigade considered it an ot> 
celkenl weapon: light, easy to maintain, and accurate. The 
small cartridge could be carried in greak-r i:|ii.uilil\ h\ ilu- 
infantryman, and the bullet had great penetrating and devas- 
tating power <kie lo> its high velocity; in sum. it Was a rifle 
tailored for the Vietnamese soldier and the Vietnamese baltlc- 

■"Hl* KrscH> Dmlrm- Fi«wi flniTnl«l nrnpair hk \rw 4}yi|uiMunilK-i." i-jiccifh 

lSrJlHrtr.1 In S<Ticl-xn u| llrlrtMr MrfUrt R, IjlMt. 
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field. However, only a little over l»o hundred such rifle* were 
brought over for actual use. The M-16 became the basic indi- 
vidual weapon or Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF) 
infantry yean later, after the Communist; had dramatically 
i lemons! rated I he superiority of their AK— 47i during the Tel 
offensive of 1968. The same was true of other weapons. Our 
troops were equipped with M-72 antitank rocket launchers and 
later with TOW missiles only after the Communists had begun 
to use l heir highly effective B-40s and B-41s. And only when 
Communist T-54 tanks and 150-mm. guns appeared on the 
battlefield did we receive any M-48 tanks and self-propelled 
175-mrn. Runs. The>e were only a few examples concerning 
Army weapons. 

Admittedly, dependence on sophist iraier I weapons and 
equipment posed an inevilahle danger, Prior to 1954, fighting 
alongside French forces from a country not as rich as the 
United State), the National Army of Vietnam was trained for 
and conditioned to a compromise between human and material 
resources. But as of 1955. with the advent of direct military 
aid, our armed force* were trained in American tactics and 
strictly applied them during the years they fought side by fide 
with ISJS. forces. They were dubbed "rich man's" tactics be- 
cause, based on science and technology, they substituted ma- 
chines Tor human labor. Instead of marching, our infantry rode 
in trucks or Ml 15s, and a final assault was always preceded by 
maximum preparatory fire, When military aid was reduced, our 
forces plummeted from a stale of material abundance to one of 
privation, and this seriously reduced our combat capabilities 
and troop morale. During 1 L J74 JOS strove to devise methods 
CO suit the new situation, but it was too Late. 

What about the Communists? Mow did they manage with or 
wiiln.nu aid"" 1 In 1 Communis Finally < nnrpn'icd Snuth Viet* 
nam with Russian tanks and gum, Fun h the Man u| the- Him 
Indochina war whatever weapons the Viet Minn happened to 
have were primarily those left behind hy the Japanese or seized 
from French forces. From scratch, the Viet Minh built an army 
that grew and matured through privations and Fiardship. 'I heir 
war effort 5 were sustained by the war itself: their tactics, which 
were essentially "poor man's," substituted human muscle for 
machinery. In the early years or the war especially, the Com- 
munists in South Vietnam also sustained themselves by adher- 
ing to the rural population like a mistletoe. They raised huge 
sums by taxing * omniudiiu-s and local products. In spile of our 
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torn ml measures, much of our rice and rubber production 
with into Communist stocks. 

Bill after the Communists took over mainland China and 
be|{muing in 1950. the Viel Minh siarlcd receiving military Liid 
from h..uh (Jhiria and Russia, For all its ellecliveiless, I lie lot* 
v'tgn Aid that North \ lelnam received hum China. Russia, and 
ciilu-i {imiumnmt cmmlik's w,is c|ish revt iunl kepi ai i low pin. 
file a.s long as possible. Hie Noith Vietnamese Airm lud many 
Russian and Chinese advisers within its unb. bui the Commu. 
nists never admitted this, In addition, (be Communists always 
nude .i poim or educating their troops and the population 10 
rely only on themselves. Although of primary importance, aid 
was never credited for (be victories which could hardly have 
been won without it. 

On she South Vietnamese side, the conduct of the war was 
larRcly defensive. Our goal was to contain Communist expan- 
sion within die national territory, and there was no question of 
an ulTeiisive to carry the war into Nonh Vietnam. Only on two 
occasions did we cross the border and strike into enemy base* 
in Cambodia and Laos, but even these operations were merely 
part of the defense and were never pres c ribed by a continued 
and deliberate strategy. The primary mission of our armed 
forces was always to pacify (that is. i"i 1} the natiunal tern- 
lory, hence a twofold strategy: pacification in populated areas 
and search-and-destroy operations to eliminate major Commu- 
nist forces in unpopulated u*fts. Throughout ihe war, this 
defensive strategy kept us constantly striving 10 catch up with 
an enemy who always held the initiative, whrihei in tactics or 
in weaponry. 

In the early stages oF the war, many uninformed people 
used to ask why We could not defeat the Communists when we 
greatly outnumbered them? The basic reason was that guerrilla 
warfare had its own operational rules: which were entirely dif- 
ferent from (hose of conventional warfare. The enemy did not 
have any exposed or permanent installations to protect, He- 
lived mixed with the population in our own territory or hidden 
in liis bases or sanctuaries. When he outnumbered us and had 
(be Upper hand, he struck; he avoided contact when he was 
weak. After a battle, his troops would disperse, refit, and train 
in some safe haven. It was easier to defeat guerrillas in Greece. 
Malaysia, and the Philippines. Those countries were peninsulas 
or islands: it was possible to limit pi present infiltration of 
materiel and hic-il In.m ilu- <misnli- Hut Smith Wiium shared 
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more lhan a thousand miles of common border Willi north 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. The border terrain was largely 
uninierrupitd. with uninhabited jungles and mountains that 
otTcrcd unlimited base areas or sanctuaries from which the 
( Communists in South Vietnam Were constantly supported and 
reinforced by the North Vietnamese regular army. 

In i ui in .I'll, vv<- Mt t iU d ,ill i lie troops we had lo guard and 
hold Hie important rmlii-ns and civilian installation*: we hail 10 
provide security Tor the population in the villages and hamlets; 
in addition, we needed troops to conduct search -mid -destroy 
i : I •< r .1 1 1 >i 1 1 - ••■ n> iiyin Khpt-iiM in guerrilla warfare usual!) 
estimate that the victor needs ten to one superiority. If one 
side has only a five lo one ratio over the other, the war will 
drag an indecisively: and if the guerrillas are only outnum- 
bered two or three limes, they will win. By the time the com- 
bined siren Rth or our forces and their allies reached the 
1,500.000 mark., as up posed to an estimated cm nr. sirenglh of 
.t'iO.uOO men, we could pacify all villages and hamlets and at 
the same time chase all major Communist units beyond our 
borders. The winning ratio in this case was only about 4.7 to 
1.0. But uur ground troops, allied and Vietnamese, were cfTeo 
lively supported by U.S. ground-based and t air iei -based .in 
power. In addition, the organic firepower of U.S. infantry divi- 
sions was also tremendously helpful. 

The war in Vietnam thus ceased lo be what many people 
erroneously called a "civil war." In its final stages it became a 
conventional war of aggression foughi with abundant supplies 
of modem weapons and equipment provided by the Commu- 
nist bloc. It was a war conceived, planned, conducted, and ted 
b\ Communis! North Vietnam behind screens labeled National 
Liberation h'ront and Provisional Revolutionary government of 
South Vietnam. 

Many of our friends suggested that we employ guerrilla 
tactics lo light the Communists in the areas under their control 
Uftd even in their big sanctuary of NojcH Vietnam. But such 
unconventional ventures were limited in number and scale: in 
particular, they were not fully supported by the local popula- 
tion. Successes were few and failures many. It is axiomatic thai 
any population controlled by a native Communist apparatus 
for several years is firmly controlled. Potential opposition has 
been weeded out and most potential leaders liquidated or 
|ju-crn]Hed by the Communist cadres. 
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Vietnam became truly independent only in laic 19M. The 
Vietnamese people as a whole have not ax yet reached a decent 
M,ini|,m.l of education and knowledge. Many Vietnamese lived 
OH i lie fringe of and endured the war for 10 long thai they 
became loially indifferent to it, They needed, therefore, to be 
motivated, educated, ami otkred guidance llm democracy, a 
form of government completely novel to them, was noi neces- 
sarily the best answer. 

Attempts to respect certain democratic principles hampered 
the war edbri of a nation struggling for survival. It was forbid- 
den, for example, to lake forceful or "^mulemocraiic" mea- 
sores lo solve problems of national discipline, mobilisation, 
desertion, or draft evasion or for that matter problems of 
political life in general such as a defeatist opposition or pro- 
(kimmunism. There were many deficiencies in our control and 
neutralization of pro-Communist elements who lived arid freely 
mingled with our own people. Even some relatives and de- 
pendents of high-ranking Communis! cadres lived in peace and 
freedom Ln the areas under governmental control. And after 
the collapse, some journalists, artists, politicians, and military 
officers who stayed hrliuid were given responsible positions by 
the Communists. To my thinking, in all its actions, decisions, 
arid policies, a nation at war should first strive to deal efTet- 
livelv j rid conclusively with llir wai. W.ir is prion! v number 
one; all other problems arc of tefXT importance. 

In general, our mobilization policy succeeded onlv in meet- 
ing aboul half of all manpower requirements. W e also achieved 
quite modes! results in our cfTort to reduce the desertion rate 
.iikd ril<-.ii\ilv iliiuji.iI mu maiipowet resources. Usually un- 
<li-isiii iii;rli. ,hii nuns lud little- opportunity U>\ r^i itnm. itM. 
and recuperation. In addition, living conditions or our troops 
and their depetidt-ius were ^ell Uel»w .ncragc standards. As to 
personnel policy, both the civilian government and the armed 
forces made regrettable errors. Assignments and promotions 
were often based on family or elan connections and more on 
personal trust than ability, achievements, or integrity. Many 
oilenies of officers and officials wen! unpunished, or token or 
deferred punishment did not prevent others from doing I lie 
same. 

Although tlu- population of North Vietnam outnumbered 
ihat of the South by two million, the requirement for replace- 
ments was particularly acute on the Communist side: even 
h-Lc-.lm-cI prisoners of war were retrained and reemployed- 
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North Vietnam also relied on general mobilization, but in con- 
irui to our system, theirs ww strictly enforced >nt) draft eva- 
sions were kepi to a minimum. In the South, many youths 
under draft age (15 la 17) were coaxed or coerced into Com- 
munist ranks. In general, the Communists enjoved a solid rear 
area whose stability and security were maintained through the 
totalitarian, party-corn rolled measures of a police stale. 

In Korea, U,N. forces served under a single command — 
American, President Syngrnan Khce even allowed Korean citi- 
zens to serve in V-S. units when the situation had become 
utterly desperate. In Vietnam during the period of active 
\n-ei ..ml participation, in^t'\i-i. iku-i .uluixeH unity <ft 
command and thus violated one of the basic principles of war: 
no unified command existed to direct the various combat 
forces involved. The substitute principles of cooperation and 
coordination through understanding and goodwill as applied at 
all levels brought about good results because commanders 
deliberately avoided clashes. Although certain minor clashes 
occurred due to personalities, misunderstandings, or complex- 
ities, they were largely insignificant, bill without a single com- 
mand, our war effort suffered from inadequate will, delayed 
decisions, and inefficient use of abilities and resources. 

In tactics our side came up with commendable innovations. 
The availability ol M-LI^ and large helicopters made it possi- 
ble to turn large-scale operations that once involved many 
troops and days of marching inlo surgical-type operations re- 
quiring fewer troops and less lime and frequently bringing 
,tfnnH more Concrete results. If our troops had to slay in any 
area longer, lire support bases could be set up witli hardly any 
delay. But without going into a detailed discussion or various 
tactic* used during the Vietnam War, it should be stressed that 
field commander* had io change tactics frequently because the 
enemy always learned from experience and made every possi- 
ble effort not to repeal [lie 1.1111c mistake. 

In military intelligence, remarkable impi o\ i-menl was 
achieved in our organizational structure and our technical col- 
ic* h«m capabilities. Hcxiuuing in I9G8, we started lo gel more 
intelligence, .1 1 n j u u.,ts tmtr<- iutuialc llun before Similarly in 
logistics, our structure was expanded and modernised i<> re- 
spond more effectively to the requirements of all combat units 
in supplv, maintenance, and other services. 

I be V ietnamese Air Force's primary mission was to provide 
close air support and transportation for the ground forces, and 
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il had very limited capabilities for the defense of the national 
airspace. A* the Communists, brought more and more antiair- 
■ rili niut\ \\\n> SolhJi Yirlnam, i-ni i N^- ,u\ uipporl helium 1 
kv, an- 1 Ilss effective late in 1974. The Vietnamese Navy, 
equipped primarily for river patrols and interdiction id erirnn 
coaxial infiltration, was hardly a match for the more sophisti- 
cated Chinese Communist Navy during the short but violent 
,.\,,-h i.M'i <h< f.n.Ki l M.inds in early 1974. 

In brief, iipujt I nun deficiencies in manpower and in per- 
sonnel management, our armed forces demonstrated in many 
instance*, especially in 1968 and 1972. that they were lidh 
rapahlc of carrying out their mission, prmidrd they were given 
adequate and lirneEy material support. 

The war pursued by the Communist j without hurt rupt ion 
over the years was not purely military; il was si total war fought 
on other fronts as well: political, economic, diplomatic, etc On 
the diplomatic front, North Vietnam succeeded in enlisting not 
only the support and assistance of "fralemal" Communist 
countries hut also the backing of the "nonaligncd" countries 
as well, by skillful maneuvering North Vietnam anlagoniicd 
neither Russia nor Communist China and received indispen- 
sable benefits hum boih. According to diplomatic sources, 
North Vietnam received three or four times more aid from 
Russia and Communist Cliin.i in 1974 than in previous years, 

I "he Communis is clearly realized rh;n ,is h?n^ as ihc United 
Stales kept its military aid at a certain level, South Vietnam 
would be able to stand and fight. So thev Vit'iit .ill • • ■ i r and 
found effective ways lo stop that aid. This was one of their 

*To m drvrlo|Mnf iiJLion, iorngn uiteumrni ur ml n • v-rniul m tl-.i ninrni 

|ll|J'f HoHOtT. Ill IttCTfH ITH1H n« [JfrtlkJlIf CV«IH rfkiri lit tlilh( to* wll tulllLlL-ril s 

in «hc dmMot time pouiblr. foe a polinkal unfig n utualt> auatlwd 10 all aid — 

rmnimiu <*■ nilllUli 

VHIirn j iri ipiml rn4tcn m ravagrd by war. ai was .South Vmium, naiufaOf it 
ii^mli jiII itir «■! h ntn rrl (ur j \nt*srr imnr than i» miulh rnjuirrd. In *uch 1 mr. 
kirri^M Jill llm'.ilil for mjilr llir eibjn I <il J lrin|j r,in|(r jiUii rlrlH-rmining .inini^ ■ .lllCF 
llllfl^.1 I lie llvil jI .lull -ill I he- -lid, tfor jiYiiMinl-i til lie irurflr jjja*14r CActl i-rJ«. Ibc l>|WT 
at (Ommodiliei, tot fiJiiqiEiiriil 1,1 for clrtisrird, rN I lui jUimi j rrt ipirnl imIiiui. tn 
klWW trful 4 da in VfJlK phrflltih|| Jiwl takil U CM njnl Jtnl mini ill, in «hr lung 

Inn when, the aid Kill inrvkablt tome to an 4-ml Km jnl il lil nnci Im- niltunl 

ifuipU jihJ uiddcnl* brcauK of ihr KntKJi m»Hul jth! ii-h,jjI impjit mi, ilir h i 

mi ■■-»• ttir tikval aid po\n\ iliniiM titnk ruin J tirucrr driHr 10 tirlj» j rmpirni 

in hH-nimr «rll-«i]llii lent and lell-tuuftortirtf; in ihc tUorind time poiubir . 
ti lut brnrenr iiirnimifi far kftrn i4 wl-irfcmnfli n;itp>n* m be nriciriKd tor 
m < h-|i4i1iiiIc jiul <Ortu|iJHin Sninir prtiliiliJi i(r»rr»r Ihc tnlxiim II ihc* jrc inc,i<ii|(.i 
I ■'■ I ' ill iivr^m Ihrj slwiulil br i rplji -nl 111 ipinr ilrvrn in|[ k»ijnn Aim! if J fOUMn 
™«« nemuJlv prmfnir .1 K .„«l Irj.lrr il /Iiht, mH dnmt jjh Jul Ji j|I. T'T m> 

j nx"JrM of aid on du Mj ^lh«1 if rtV fWlHiry it jpwt|| H (tilLi]™- vikiri i « latrr 
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moit devastating blow) because it struck at the very foundation 
of the war iusclf. All the propaganda machinery of North Viet- 
nam wmi into motion, echoed and amplified by the press and 
huge propaganda apparatus of the enlirr Communist bloc, 
Their worldwide machinations justified tlii'ii kind uf war, on 
the one hand, and effectively distorted understanding of our 
•.s.t: elTuri uii |[n- i; , [o die people ol die * nited States 
and i tie world at large, the war fought by out side was made to 
appear as an inhuman and evil war and the government of 
South Vietnam a* an inept and corrupt administration deserv- 
ing no aid. 1 

The American press, many of whose papers were inclined 
against the war, did not do much to counter this. The cause 
for which we fought, therefore, was either largely ignored or 
falsely portrayed. In addition, very vocal antiwar groups in 
America helped drown out the voices of reason and Iruth. One 
of these groups, the Indochina Resource Center which Ambas- 
sador Martin referred to in his House testimony, was an associ- 
ation of college professors, bishops, pastors, and nuns who 
circulated the infamous "pastoral letter" appealing For peace in 
Vietnam by ending M military aid. 

Communist propaganda id so played to the psychological 
inclinations and moods of the American public, reinforcing 
antiwar sentiments and the belief that the Vietnam War was a 
hopeless adventure that might drag on forever. Out of diseri- 
rhanimenl and desperation. American students and youths 
were roused into violent antiwar demonstration. Moved and 
spurred by such actions and ice-hugs, the U..S. Congress took 
steps to end U.S. military involvement and later to reduce 
military aid for South Vietnam. After the first Indochina war, 
people said with conviction that the French lost their war in 
}\iris; we can now vi\ w \ih ei|iui instice that the Vietnam War 
was lost in America. 

Our enemy was determined, persistent, and experienced. 
Tins is a fact we cannot in all honesty deny. During his long 
years of struggle, a single, continuous, and unchanging politi- 
co-military strategy dictated his conduct of the war. His con- 
slant goal was lo "liberate," that is, conquer, South Vietnam 
and unify the country through phases of a people's or revolu- 
tionary war in which his military forces played the decisive 
role. From lime lo lime resolutions adopted alter important 
party meetings influenced certain war activities and sometimes 
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mod iticd iliem, hut they always pointed in the same general 
direction,, the ume conduct for the war. 

Our strategy didn't always have such continuity. While the 
Communists continued ihcir war preparations after the Paris 
Agreement, our effort for lomr time was optimistically direct- 
ed toward economic development, To this effect, a plan was 
worked mil lo reduce military strength by ItKI.OcJu men and 
transfer ibe manpower Into die economic production senor. 
Hin die ] hi .u i 1 1. id. to be abandoned in the face of continued 
violations by ibe other side; by the time wc came back to 
reality, valuable time had been lost. 

The Communists never worried about their losses. Every 
military action was as good as any other provided (heir politi- 
cal objective could be attained, Two of (he foremost examples 
were the Tet offensive of 1968 and (he Easier offensive of 
1 972- In 1068 our situation was excellent in all respects, with 
remarkable progress being achieved in pacification and a pros- 
pect of the war coming to an early end, We finally hrlirvcd \w 
were able to see the "light at the other end of the inn net." 
However, at this lime the Communists suddenly bandied 
three waves or suicidal attacks against out cities and towns, 
striking at our military and political centers of power. They 
suffered extraordinarily high losses but demonstrated that they 
were far from defeated and still able to do things nobody 
could expect or anticipate- American and world opinion was 
Mu imcd . i ■ ■ • 1 in ,iii . ■ i • i ■ ■ . ■ i .iin1 rivvidi'iu |'i|:n\fiii deiided rmi 
to run again. 

tn 1072, in ibe face of l he impasse in both open anil m h i t-i 
negotiations and aware that the United States would not yield 
to their demands „ i he Communists decided to break the dead- 
lock by striking ,ifn>ss the 17th Parallel and in other places, by 
i he end of 1972 many Com mu nisi battalions in South Vietnam 
were down io a hundred men. At the time of the attack, 
however, the situation was judged so critical in Washington 
ih.it I'lrMdinr Nivoti in.idi- mu eunallv dt">|K , i .Uc move — llic 
offer lo withdraw U.S. forces from Indochina within four 
months after a cease-fire and the return of U,S, prisoners of 
war. Fortunately, the proposal was not palatable lu the Com- 
munists at the time. 

Cnmrnunist weaknesses and failures were well concealed 
ami iii-m-i mui epulis c-\pltiited \f\ our suj<- tu xeneial. <1* »r«i- 
munist troops were trained only to fifiht well- rehearsed battles. 
They were at a loss when initiative and quick reaction were 
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required to confront a new situation or a surprise. But every 
mistake they made became an object of systematic self-criticism 
and was corrected in due course. I^hrir tenacity and willing- 
ness to learn paid off handsomely, 

By contrast, on our side wc never learned enough from past 
experience and never knew how to exploit our successes and 
achievements which often went unrecognised. My own conten- 
tion is that, given the advantageous military position we en- 
joyed after the 1968 Tet offensive, if we had pursued our 
successes by more forcelul exploiting actions and larger-scale 
counterattacks, the Vietnam War could have been resolved 
then and there. Jt was common knowledge that the Commu- 
nist* had by then become entirely exhausted; indeed, it took 
them four years to recover their combat capability. Once, ac- 
cording to an unverified source, B-52s struck the Central 
Office for South Vietnam and disrupted this Communis ntnc 
center. Unfortunately, we were not able to exploit this success. 

llic advantages and disadvantages, strengths and weakness- 
es of both sides, added up to the final collapse of South Viet- 
nam. We can still learn from it and deviie a sound policy for 
the future, but some day it will be too late: the Communist 
<liitlleuge is always (here. 
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Appendix A 

I HI RtH.E OF THE JOINT GENERAL STAFF 

Surprisingly. JGS, the command body of an impressive 
ihree-scrvkc forcc t did not make any derision* on (be rondiiL i 
of ihe war il had lu-en created lo figbl. Constitutionally and for 
all practical purposes, ihe president of ibc republic was ihc 
supreme commander nf the armed forces. As such, he made all 
policy decisions as to how ihe war should Ix: prosecuted. In 
defense and security mailers, he was advised by the National 
Security Council whose members included the vice president 
the prime minister, the minister of defense, and the chairman 
of JGS. To assist the president in plans and policies for pacifi- 
cation and development, a Central Pacification and Develop- 
ment Council was created: as chairman of JGS. I was nude a 
member, Thus, the functions of ihe chairman of JGS. as far as 
national policies were concerned, were primarily advisory in 
nature. 

Tile national defense structure was reorganized bv a prcsi* 
dential decree of July 1970. which also defined ihe functions 
and responsibilities of Il was defined as an inlerservke 

staff, temporarily charged with I lie fund tons of an army com- 
mand. Tile navy and air force had their own general Mafl's 
Hvhilr i he anm did nut, because most of iln general Mail "func- 
tions were performed by JGS. In reality and in essence, there- 
fore. JGS was an army general staff with supervisory authority 
over the oiher two services. Its chief, who was also army 
commander, was responsible to the minister of defense for the 
organization, training, and employment of ihe armed forces in 
accordance with policies determined by the president. The 
functions of JGS included 

employment of ihe armed forces for national defense and 
territorial pacification; 

organization and developme nt of ihe armed forces; 

collection and exploitation uf all tactical and strategic intel- 
ligence and counterintelligence; 

improvement, employment, mainlenance, and management 
i*l ilu- ,itmcd forces; 
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establishment of ft i r c <.- si im Hire plans ,in«l toili.m pcisori' 
rtel requirements; 

establishment ul logntM plans; 

lollowing up on the procurement of materiel and equip- 
ment; 

i raining Un ill the armed forces; 

implementation of projects to improve the morale and the 
m initial living condition* of all personnel; 

combat research and development; 

drafting combined plans wiih allied forces as directed: 

preparation and promulgation of basic regulaiinns govern- 
ing the management of prisoners of war, 

(turn the functions so minutely laid out, ii was clear thai 
JOS was neither involved in lop-levei decisions concerning 
strategy or the conduct of the war, which was the prerogative 
of the president, nor was it responsible for implementing such 
strategy, which was the defense minister's responsibility. In 
reality, however, especially hefore April J 972, (he defense min- 
ister was allium always bypassed in presidential consultations 
concerning the actual prosecution of the war and largely func- 
tioned as a budget and manpower manager. In combat force 
utilization and operational matters, the president always turned 
to the rhainuaii nl |<j$ for advice and recommendation*, 
hence the chairman reported lo him directly. 

"1 "he four army corps were theoretically under operational 

rrol of JOS. However, due to the nature and extent of the 

combat operations which were usually fnugln ;n division or. at 
highest, corps level, operational responsibilities were entirely 
delegated lo rnrps commander* who, functioning a* military 
region commanders for administrative matter* at the same 
time, enjoyed the actual authority of theater commanders. JGS 
larch H nrt interfered with Corp* Commander*" operational 
plans and decisions, except perhaps for cross-border oper- 
ations or when general reserve units were involved. Since a 
military region t cminiain[c i \s.i* also primary executor of the 
national pacification and dcvclopim-iu pLm m his own area, he 
exercised control over province chiefs and designated national 
resources, an authority never enjoyed by JGS. 'I"he power* and 
icstjcmsibilities of the corps commanders were so encompass- 
ing that they frequently reported directly to the president, 
frum whom they also often received direct orders and to whom 
they were directly responsible for the execution oj presidential 
order*. 
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Eadl year JtiS prepared and disseminated J plan lm tlic 
military campaigns to be conducted in the following year. It 
was based on the Friendly and enemy sit nation on thr one 
] i. n'nt and on the national or defense policies as promulgated 
by the Defense Ministry or the president uri the other. These 
yearly campaign plan* bore the ricsign.ii ion Ah followed by a 
three-digit number, such as AB-139. AB-140, etc. Beginning 

ill I'-Ki?, ■.Mill rlu p,i | :-. 1 1 H i-ri oi l.S jrncl uih<r i 1 1 1 C i mi- 
nis) forces, planning became a multinatian effort and the 
animal products were known as "Combined t ,ini[i.ii^n 11 . ins." 
AB-142 mi thr first of such plains jimit|> signed by the chain 
m.iri i>l ft is. ilif commander ol I'.S. MACV. jnd tuuim.iiidi-is 
of other allied forces. They contained detailed instructions for 
corps commanders and the navy and air Force commanders. 
Every quarter, and laui rwv\ nu>iuh, .1 meeting was held at 
|CS during winch the situation in each military region was 
r<vi<",M-d ,ind mined 1. m n et 11 iris; progress being made ac- 
cording to the AB plan, 

After the Paris Agreement went into effect, J(iS sus|>cnnVd 
these meetings because ever* uiilil.tr> action had political im- 
plications. At a mull, (he vnm Hirelings were now held at the 
Independence Palace, chaired by die president in his capacity 
as supreme commander and usually attended by the vice presi- 
dent: the prime minister, who was also minister of defense; 
ami the president's assistant fur security, Ll. Gen. Dang Van 
<jiiang. During these meetings, it became a practice Tor each 
corps commander (or the navy or air force commander) to 
mike ■ personal presentation of the situation in his area of 
responsibility. Discussions followed, and finally the president 
made decisions or issued orders and other necessary instruc- 
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Testimony, 27 January 1976. by Ambassador Graham 

Martin 

Bf.fokk Tffc Si'eciaI. lN>'tSTic;AnoNs Subcommittee or 

THfc 

Hovst Intbrnationai- Regions Committee 
Subject; THE Balance of Forces in Vietnam 



I told President 'fhtcu the actual military order of battle 
and the analysis of the compjrativc force* each aide could 
bring to bear provided a very grim picture. 

The conclusion was inescapable that should Hanoi rapidly 
move in for the kill it would be difficult for Saigon to last more 
than a month, even with the most skillful and determined 
defense, and probably not more than three weeks. 

I said that while it was mv opinion that Hanoi wanted 
Saigon whole, not a pile of rubble, one < ould not escape tbe 
possibility the)' might elect the latter, if there was no move 
toward negotiations. 

President lliieu asked about the prospects for additional 
military aid. I said that even if by some miracle it were now 
approved, it might preserve ibe opportunity for a better nego- 
tiating position, but it could not arrive in time to change the 
balance shei-t he had just read. Afl of now the military balance 
arrayed against him was overwhelming. 

I said that anyone sitting in his chair, whether in Indepen- 
dence Palace, Downing Street, the Elysee. the Kremlin, in 
IV Jung, or in the White House had one problem in common. It 
was difficult to be sure they were getting the whole truth. 

Some would shade reports for personal or bureaucratic 

advantage, others Tor Tear of burling bint, oilu i-. In- \<- iln-s 

were afraid of him. others because they did not wish to be the 
convenors of bad new s. 

Whatever the reasons, it was difficult al limes to perceive 
tilings as they really were. 
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I said I wu speaking lo him only as an individual, not lor 
the president or the secretary of state, or even a* the American 
ambassador. 

1 slid I was speaking only as one who fur a very long time 
had watched events in Southeast Asia and who for the past two 
years had worked very hard at understanding the interweaving 
of the fabric of Vietnamese affairs. 

I said the older I got. the mure I knew that I did not know 
it all, and vi reasonable doubt was always present. But it was a 
difficult time, and perhaps my perceptions were as accurate as 
those of any other Westerner. 

A few things were very dear to me. The mil" .try situaiion 
was very bad, and the Vietnamese people held him responsible 
for it. The political class, both his supporters and his enemies, 
did not believe he could lead the country out of its present 
crisis. 

I said it was my conclusion (hat almost all of his generals, 
although they would continue to fight, believed defense was 
Impels* unlevt a respite could be gained through the begin- 
ning of the negotiating process. 

And they did not believe such a process could begin unless 
the president lefl or look steps to see that the process began 
immediately, 

I said il was my feeling that if he did not move soon, bis 
generals would ask. him to go. 

President Thieu asked whether his leaving would alfeci lite 
vote in Congress. I said ii might have changed some votes 
some months ago; ii could not now change enough to alien 
the outcome. 

In other words, if his thought was [m] to offer to resign if 
Congress assured a level of aid sufficient for South Vietnamese 
survival, that was a bargain whose day had passed, if indeed il 
had ever existed. 

After all hu opponents would accept just as easily the dis- 
i onions that would be Ted to them about his successor as they 
had about him. The important thing was perhaps the effect his 
leaving would h,m- i>n ibe other side. 

1 said L did not know the answer, hut it seemed that most 
South Vietnamese now seemed lo think il would facilitate ne- 
gotiations. 

I pusoualh thought il would make Little difference. Hanoi 
would be opposed to any strong leader. They would insist on a 
much weaker man, if indeed they were really interested in 
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ncRulijling. But his colleagues Fell it might buy lime which m» 
now the essential commodity for Vietnam, 

Some felt if the desl ruction of Saigon could be avoided, if 
an independent Vietnam cniiM <<>nlmkle to cxiil, one mi("ln 
hope, even if reason recognize* the dimnes* of the hope, thai 
things might improve. Ihc conversation went on for about an 
hour and a hull. 
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Testimonv. 27 January 1976, by Ambassador Graham 

Martin 

Before tiie. Special INVESTIGATIONS Subcommittee of 

the 

housf. international relations committee. 

Subject: Efforts To Achieve a Negotiated Settlement 
Wmi the Communists 



Qutitian U. Secretary Kissinger slated on 5 May 1975, thai 
the Soviet Union played "a moderately constructive role in 
enabling r<» un<3fi s|.ind ihr possibilities for evacuation, both 
American and South \ '-.< r i i.i u n ■ so. and for the possibilities thai 
might exist for a political evolution." 

(a) . What do you know about the Soviet role in the negotia- 
tions during the second half of April? 1 

Answer. My knowledge was confined to that expressed earli- 
cr in this hearing, (hat is, the Soviets had informed ihe United 
States that Hanoi would not militarily interfere with our evacu- 
ation. 

(b) . Do you agree with Kissinger's evaluation? 
Answer. Yes. 

Qptstwn 12 IXtring the period prior to Minh's assumption 
of power, did the French Embassy in Saigon advise you that if 
Minh replaced Thieu. the Communists would be willing to 
work out a political arrangement with Minh rather than seek a 
total military victory? 

Answer. I think it might be more accurate to say that the 
sense of the question reflected the hope of the French that that 
was what would come to pass. 

QutitiDR 12 (ccntwwdh If so, where did the French get this 
information? 

Answer. Most governments, including our own and that of 
France, are extremely chary about revealing their sources. The 
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COTTCtt answer is lhat 1 did not know where the French got this 
jnfmiiutiuii. 

Qic/iiion tt. Secretary Kissinger staled on 5 May 197!*. thai 
unlit 27 April ihe United Slates had "i misidn <liU- hopi" ili.it 
North Vietnam would mil seek a purely military solution but 
would agree to a "negotiated solution" wiih Duong Van Minh. 
What fat-tors tamed the U.S. officials, to have Mich expecta- 
tions? 

Ansuvr As ihc .mswd io iln\ i|m-iin>o ni.tv involve consider- 
ation or information not available to me in Saigon, 1 have 
asked the Department of Slate to supply this answer- It fol- 
lows: 

The sccreiary made this statement in the course of his press 
c 'inference of 29 April. immediately fallowing ihc evacuation 
nl Saigon 

These expectations were based on a reading of messages 
,u nl public statements from the Communist side and on actions 
by the Republic of Vietnam side in ihe weeks before the fall of 
Saigon, 

fa ihc secretary staled on 29 April, we had dealt wilh 
Hanoi and the Pk(i through different intermediaries and had 
been in a position to put in our views and to receive responses 
from the other side, fie noted in particular (in a 5 May inler- 
vn-hO ili.n it ii- SciMci E tm>ti pl.iM-d during tin- fin.d weeks .t 
moderately constructive role in enabling us to undrrstand the 
possibilities ihere were for evacuation, both of Americans and 
Soulh Vietnamese, and for the possibilities thai might exist for 
a political solution. 

During the- latter pari of April, the Republic of Vietnam 
■noted mi her rapidly io comply wiih Communist demands or 
conditions Tor a political letUement, During March and earh 
April. Hanoi had deni.imtnl rite ic-ugnation of President 
Nguyen Van Ihieu. Ihis occurred on 21 April. The Commu- 
nists then asked for I be removal of his successor, specifying 
I rial General Duong Van Minh would be acceptable and a 
person with whom ibey would he prepared io lalk. This 
demand was mci, and General Minh was accordingly sworn in 

.is |>U-Mrh-til !n Ihc- nir.mlinir S.iiLjmi c cuiLplncI .is Ssrll n ltli 

oiher demands, despite the fact that the demands escalated 
Jiic-r.ilh smiIi every passing dav. 

However, as the secretary noted in his 29 April press con- 
ference, for reasons which were unclear, the North Vietnamese 
changed their signals on the nighl of 27 April and appeared to 
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shift suddenly to a military option. The possibility for a negoti- 
ated settlement was thus ruled cut. On 30 April Communis 
forces occupied Saigon, and General Minh was obliged to 
surrender the government and its armed forces unconditional- 
ly 

Qtstitton \4. With regard to the efforts between 19 and 27 
April to work out a political settlement with the Communists, 
involving changes in the Saigon government, what role did the 
Polish and Hungarian delegation!! to the International Com- 
mission for Supervision and Control plaj? 

Answer. My impression was that the two delegations referred 
to were somewhat stunned by the pace of events between 1<J 
and 27 April. It was nn further impression that their rule, as 
much as was possible at that stage, was designed to be helpful 

Question H fat. Did they transmit messages from the North 
Vietnamese to t he embassy? 

.•tmurr. They transmitted no direct messages, as such, of 
which I was a^ ;iie 

Qvestwt H fij. Did they provide the embassy with any 
"interpretations" of Hanoi's policy toward a political arrange- 
ment? 

Answtr, Most certainly. Such "interpretations" by one of 
them were furnished almost on an hourly basis. 

Qtinfwn i-t Ul Ifso h what did they tell the embassy? 

Ansvtr. My impression was thai one of them was simply 
hopelessly behind the curve of the events then liislulUin^ <h 
.s is Irving to provide a deception center in its insistence thai a 
"Mi nil" gmc-mmrm v. uiild be acceptable to Hanoi and that a 
negotiated solution might still be possible. Hie other delega- 
tion was much more cautious, correct, and professional. 
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